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State  of  Minnesota,  ] 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  > 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dec.  1,  1900.  j 

To  His  Excellency,  Hon.  JolinLind,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  I  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  through  you  to  the  legislature  the  eleventh 
biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the 
school  years  1899-1900,  together  with  the  accompanying  documents. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  LEWIS, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


The  following  summary  of  the  most  important  statistics  for  the 
last  three  years  will  be  found  of  special  interest: 


I.— PUPILS. 


rO 


1898. 

1  coo 

Numiber  enrolled  during  the  year  in  the  public 

325,633 

341,181 

schools  ent-t-ed  10  apportionment  

324,650 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  pi  folic  schools  during-  the 

61,908 

58,026 

59,413 

i 

384,063 

387,541 

399,207 

Average  number  of  days  attended  during-  the  year 

76 

79.9 

77.5 

Average  length  of  school,  in  months,  during  the 

6.9 

6.9 

7.2 

II.— TEACHERS  IN  COMMON  DISTRICTS. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Numbers  employed  during  the  year- 

1,962 

1,764 

1,991 

5,927 

6,177 

6,114 

7,918 

8,139 

7,878 

Average  monthly  wages'— 

f$38.30 

t$37.30 

t$29.57 

t$31.08 

Number  who  have  taught  in  the  same  district  the 

622 

672 

628 

Number  who  have  taught  in  the  same  district  the 

1,040 

1,018 

1,031 

Number  who  have  taught  in  the  same  district  one 

3,267 

3,292 

2,605 

Number  who  are  graduates  of  a  high  school. .. . 

1,299 

1,305 

1,391 

Number  not  graduates  who  have  attended  a  high 

2,609 

1,749 

1,438 

Number  who  are  graduates  of  a  normal  school. . 

521 

£74 
o  t  ^ 

Number  not  graduates   who   have   attended  a 

1,228 

729 

711 

153 

199 

215 

Number  not  graduates  who  have  attended  college 

457 

150 

156 

III.— COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Number  of  counties  provided  with  a  superintend- 

82 

82 

82 

Number  of  counties  not  provided  with  a  superin- 

Number  of  visits  made  by  county  superintendents 

12,530 

10,699 

12,365 

Number  of  schools  not  visited  

248 

502 

155 

Numlber  of  certificates  granted— 

833 

646 

143 

5,550 

4,309 

805 

2,333 

1,746 

1,833 

3,599 

2,483 

15 

5 

Number  local  associations  and  meetings  held  by 

377 

228 

351 

*No  data  for  ascertaining  on  the  same  basis  that  results  for  1899  and  1900  were 
reached. 

tThe  quotient  obtained  by  using  for  divisor  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  state 
and  for  a  dividend  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  number  of  teachers  in  each 
county  by  average  monthly  salary  in  said  county. 
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34 

41 

5,642 

4,761 

4,818 

548 

579 

572 

2,382 

2,165 

1,772 

800 

676 

560 

IV.-STATE  SUMMER  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

xt      v       *  .      ,       ,       .  .  1898-  1899.  1900. 

Number  of  teachers  training-  schools  held  during 
the  year   

Number  of  teachers  enrolled  

Number  who  hold  certificates- 
First  grade   

Second  grade   

Third  grade   

V.-^STATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1898.  1899.  1900. 

Number  under  supervision  of  state  high  schooi 

board   100  97  115 

Number  that  received  apportionment   100  97  115 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled   11,503  11,713  12,436 

Number  of  non-resident  pupils  receiving  free  tui- 

VT   ti°n   1,411  1,363  1,377 

.Number  of  rinal  examination  papers  forwarded  to 
H.  S.  B. — 

Preparatory  studies  

High  school  studies  

Number  of  certificates  granted— 

Preparatory  studies   


High  school  studies. 
Number  of  graduates. .  . 


6,114 

8,241 

8,680 

8,745 

11,966 

11,501 

4,121  . 

5,757 

6,640 

6,627 

9,343 

9,198 

1,285 

1,385 

1,405 

VI.  GRADED  SCHOOLS.* 


1898.  1899.  1900. 

Average  number  of  months  of  school                                  9.0  9.0  9.0 

Number  of  teachers  employed— 

Males                                                                           388  376  376 

Females                                                                      3,306  3,306  3,549 


Totals    3,694  3,682  3,925 

Average  annual  salaries — 

Males   $496  $513  $513 

Females   $379  $379  $381 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  held  their  posi- 
tions three  years  or  mure   1,912  1,430  1,400 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  held  their  posi- 
tions two  years   644  565  595 

Number  of  teachers  who  'have  held  their  posi- 
tions one  year   882  838  897 

Number  who  are  graduates  of  a  high  school....  1,551  1,406  1,433 
Number  not  graduates  who  have  attended  a'hiigh 

school  -  446  394  344 

Number  wbo  are  graduates  of  a  normal  school. .  1,564  1,390  1,459 
Number  not  graduates  who  have  attended  a  nor- 
mal school    269  297  231 

Number  who  are  graduates  of  a  college   512  418  476 

Number  not  graduates  who  have  attended  a  college  174  198  181 

Enrollment    159,863  162,800  165,997 

Average  attendance    118,372  123,235  126,460 

Number  of  new  schoo'lhouses  built   31  22  26 

Value  of  all  schoolhouses  and  sites  $11,119,324    $11,419,800  $10,896,733 

Whole  number  of  volumes' "in  circulating  libraries  154,024  169,494  170,661 

Value  of  all  circulating  libraries   $112,222  $127,826  $125,191 

Value  of  all  apparatus   $104,406  $109,427  $117,126 


♦These  statistics  include  state  high  schools. 


X.— SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


1898.  1899.  1900. 

Current  school  fund,  apportioned                             $1,020,216  $990,750.78  $1,295,459.9S 

Average  rate  of  local  taxation  in  mills                            11.31  11.65  11.48 

Amount  of  apportionment  to  each  scholar  entitled— 

October                                                                         $2.50  $2.15  $2.73 

March                                                                         $0.80  $0.90  $1.25 

Pair1  for  teachers'  wages   $3,235,879  $3,444,425.10  $3,842,987.38 

Appropriations  for  teachers'  institutes  and  trairt- 

ing'schools                                                              $27,000  $27,000  $27,000 

Appropriation  for  support  of  state  high  schools. .       $48,000  $48,000  $85,000 
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1898. 


1S99. 


1900. 


Appropriation  for  support  of  noirmal  schools  at— 

Winona  

Mankato  

St.  Cloud   

Mioorhead  


$39,000 
$39,000 
$28,000 
$19,000 


$29,500 
$29,500 
$29,500 
$19,500 


$29,500 
$29,000 
$29,500 
$19,500 


Permanent  university  fund, 


.  $1,319,157 
$12,087,627 


.  $1,286,817.13 
$12,546,599.30 


Amount  of  permanent  school  fund 


the;  rural  school. 


While  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  best  schools  in  our 
state  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
that  the  graded  schools  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities  can  afford 
no  such  favorable  conditions  for  elementary  instruction  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  rural  districts,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  our  rural 
schools  are  not  so  good  as  they  should  be. 

First — District  officers  do  not  as  a  rule  exercise  the  care  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  that  they  should,  and  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  too  often  lack  the  skill  to  use  the  abundant  material  at 
hand  for  the  instruction  of  children. 

The  early  age  at  which  the  farmers'  boys  and  girls  must  assume 
responsibility  in  repairing  and  operating  the  complicated  machin- 
ery employed  in  farming  operations,  their  interest  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  care  of  the  farm  stock,  coupled  with  their  close  touch 
with  nature,  make  them  close  observers  and  mentally  active  and 
alert  students.  The  farmers'  children  are  the  most  promising  sub- 
jects for  the  earnest  teacher,  and  if  our  country  schools  fail  to 
average  as  good  as  our  city  schools  the  responsibility  therefor  must 
be  divided  between  the  school  officers  and  teachers  of  the  country 
school.  ! 

So  far  as  school  officers  are  concerned,  they  are  oftentimes  at 
fault  in  not  paying  sufficient  wages  to  secure  first-class  teachers, 
or  in  not  retaining  the  services  of  good  teachers  when  found.  It 
takes  time  and  costs  money  for  a  teacher  to  properly  qualify  him- 
self for  his  work,  and  unless  wages  are  reasonably  good,  and  unless 
good  teachers  are  reasonably  sure  of  continuous  service,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  number  of  really  educated  and  professionally  well 
trained  teachers  will  be  relatively  small.  The  teacher  is  to  blame 
for  asking  to  teach  at  all  if  she  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  put  her 
heart  in  the  work  and  fit  herself  to  do  that  work  well. 

Again,  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  boards  not  infrequently 
give  the  preference  to  an  applicant  because  "she  needs  the  money." 
Qualifications  of  applicants  being  equal,  this  is  a  worthy  motive; 
but  it  rarely  happens  that  qualifications  and  fitness  of  a  number 
of  applicants  are  equal,  and  the  rights  of  the  children  transcend 
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the  rights  and  needs  of  any  teacher.  Children  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts have  from  thirty  to  fifty  months'  schooling.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  above  period  most  children  acquire  all  the  education 
they  will  ever  get  from  the  schools.  Within  the  limits  of  this 
period  they  must  prepare  for  a  lifetime  of  work  and  service,  and 
it  is  aimosi  a  crime  to  squander  any  portion  of  this  school  period 
by  placing  over  them  an  incompetent  instructor  or  teacher,  how- 
ever valuable  her  services,  if  a  better  teacher  could  be  secured, 
simply  because  the  one  employed  is  poor  or  needs  the  money  she 
is  to  receive. 

The  school  district  is  not  an  eleemosynary  or  charitable  institu- 
tion. If  the  poor  and  needy  applicant  is  also  the  most  cultured; 
if  she  has  the  most  liberal  education;  if  she  has  the  best  profes- 
sional training;  and,  coupled  with  these  qualities,  if  she  possesses 
those  indefinable  qualities  that  make  her  a  power,  not  only  in 
the  schoolroom,  but  in  the  community,  then  she  should  be  em- 
ployed. But,  if  another  applicant  possesses  the  above  qualities  in 
a  much  higher  degree,  the  board  owes  it  to  the  children  and  to 
the  taxpayers  to  employ  that  other,  regardless  of  the  needs  or 
interests  of  teachers  or  other  individuals. 

Then  a  teacher  is  too  often  handicapped  by  neighborhood  quar- 
rels and  differences,  one  faction  in  the  district  refusing  to  support 
and  cooperate  with  a  teacher  employed  by  the  other  faction.  We 
must  be  broader  and  more  liberal.  Personal  interests  and  sym- 
pathies or  animosities  must  be  subordinate  to  the  highest  welfare 
and  most  liberal  training  of  our  children.  Our  teachers  do  not 
want  to  know,  and  should  not  be  required  to  know,  about  neighbor- 
hood quarrels. 

From  the  above  we  may  see  that  we  may  improve  our  rural 
schools,  first,  by  improving  the  teachers,  and  second,  by  improving 
the  environment  of  children  in  schools. 

After  the  board  has  employed  its  teacher,  that  teacher  becomes 
at  once  an  important  factor  in  the  successful  administration  of 
the  school.  Of  course,  the  teacher  must  have  the  hearty  and  cor- 
dial support  of  school  officers  and  parents,  but  it  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  good  teacher  that  she  is  able  to  win  and  hold  the  love  and 
respect  of  her  children,  and  the  confidence,  respect  and  support  of 
patrons. 

As  a  rule,  the  teachers  in  our  rural  schools  are  bright,  earnest 
enthusiastic  workers;  but  too  many  of  them  are  deficient  in  edu- 
cation, culture  and  professional  training. 

To  secure  improvement  along  these  lines,  the  terms  of  service 
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should  be  made  longer  (the  minimum  legal  term  should  be  increased 
to  six  months),  and  the  wages  paid  should  be  sufficiently  liberal  to 
encourage  bright  aspiring  young  men  and  women  to  spend  the 
requisite  five  or  six  years  in  attending  high  and  normal  schools 
in  preparation  for  teaching  district  schools. 

The  last  legislature,  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  depart- 
ment, substituted  state  certification  for  the  county  certification  of 
teachers.  The  purpose  of  this  law  was  to  provide  a  uniform  stand- 
ard of  qualification. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law,  the  extremely  low  wages 
paid  teachers  operated  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  any  great 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools.  Bright 
men  and  women  could  not  afford  to  qualify  for  teaching  and  then 
be  obliged  to  compete  with  young  men  and  women  who  had  not 
made  necessary  and  needful  scholastic  preparation  for  the  work, 
anh  who,  on  this  account,  having  put  less  time  and  money  in  their 
education  could  afford  to  work  for  lower  wages;  so  that  the  bright- 
est young  men  and  women  either  refused  to  enter  the  profession, 
or  were  quickly  driven  out  by  unfair  competition  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  other  industries. 

A  teacher,  like  other  workmen,  to  get  higher  wages,  must  first 
show  that  his  services  are  worth  more  than  he  is  receiving.  In 
other  words,  he  must  increase  the  demand  for  his  services.  Sec- 
ond, he  must  be  protected  from  competition  of  would-be  teachers, 
who  have  neither  the  education  nor  the  professional  skill  and  train- 
ing to  teach  well,  while  school  boards  who  have  not  the  time  to 
test  a  teacher's  scholarship  or  skill  must  be  protected  from  appli- 
cants holding  licenses,  without  possessing  scholarship  and  skill. 

To  effect  the  above-named  ends,  viz.,  to  prevent  wages  from 
being  forced  down  to  a  level  that  would  drive  the  best  trained 
teachers  from  the  profession  by  the  competition  of  the  untrained, 
and  to  increase  the  demand  for,  and  therefore  the  wages  of,  trained 
teachers,  the  last  legislature,  at  the  request  of  this  department, 
unified  the  law,  offering  bounties  to  school  districts  for  meritor- 
ious work;  and  to  guard  the  gates,  and  prevent,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  entrance  to  the  profession  of  teachers  without 
adequate  preparation  therefor,  the  law  above  referred  to,  that  for 
state  certification  of  teachers,  was  recommended  by  this  depart- 
ment, and  passed  the  legislature  at  its  session  in  1899. 

In  fact,  the  state  certification  of  teachers  had  to  be  adopted  by 
the  legislature,  or  the  system  of  aids  to  rural  schools  for  the  em- 
ployment of  first-grade  teachers  for  eight  months'  terms  abandoned. 
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County  certification  of  teachers,  coupled  with  the  aid  to  rural 
schools,  was  lowering  the  standard  of  teachers  in  rural  schools,  for 
the  reason  that  directors  iu  many  instances  employed  their  teach- 
ers, and  then  urged  superintendents  to  grant  the  teacher  the  first- 
grade  certificate  so  that  the  district  might  receive  the  aid,  thereby 
applying  a  constant  pressure  for  the  lowering  of  the  educational 
standard. 

The  aid  to  high  schools  was  conditioned  upon  the  ^employment 
of  instructors  who  met  scholastic  tests  imposed  by  a  single  board, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  aid  to  rural  schools  should  also  be 
conditioned  upon  employment  of  teachers  who  should  meet  a  uni- 
form test  or  reach  a  state  standard.  Finally  the  better  class  of 
teachers  themselves  favored  the  law,  as  it  was  believed  that  teach- 
ing would  thereby  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 

The  state  certification  law  has  been  a  success.  It  has  met  the 
expectation  of  the  legislature,  county  superintendents  and  teachers. 
It  has  given  a  single  standard.  Every  holder  of  a  state  first-grade 
certificate  holds  the  same  upon  the  same  examination  and  under  like 
conditions  that  each  other  holder  secured  his.  It  has  raised  the 
scholastic  standard  of  teachers.  It  has  reduced  the  number  of 
holders  of  first  and  second-grade  teachers,  it  is  true;  but  it  has 
done  so  only  by  cutting  out  those  who  could  not  pass  a  very  easy 
examination  to  secure  the  same.  It  has  protected  school  boards 
from  applications  of  teachers  for  their  schools  who  had  not  the 
education  or  training  to  teach  their  children.  By  compelling  poorly 
equipped  teachers  to  teach  under  a  third  grade  county  permit,  it 
has  raised  the  wages  of  good  teachers  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
It  has  made  the  tenure  of  service  of  good  teachers  more  cer- 
tain. It  has  encouraged  and  compelled  those  who  want  to  teach 
to  make  a  better  preparation  for  so  doing.  It  has  given  us  a  more 
independent  and  efficient  county  supervision,  by  removing  the  un- 
fair pressure  to  which  county  superintendents  were  subjected,  es 
pecially  pending  an  election,  to  issue  certificates  to  those  who  could 
not  meet  a  reasonable  scholastic  test.  Finally,  considering  the 
immensity  of  the  task  of  examining  so  many  thousand  teachers, 
the  work  has  been  done  at  a  remarkably  small  cost. 

But  I  think  the  first  year  under  the  new  law  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  expensive  year.  The  holders  of  first  grade  certificates 
will  not  be  examined  for  five  years,  and  the  holders  of  second  grade 
certificates  not  for  two  years,  for  first-grade  certificates  are  valid 
for  five  and  second-grade  for  two  years;  so  that,  in  all  probability, 
it  will  be  years  before  there  are  as  many  applicants  for  certificates 
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as  there  were  the  first  year.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  a  card  index 
system  for  keeping  the  records  and  for  organizing  under  the  new 
law  all  came  out  of  the  first  year's  appropriation.  I  believe  that 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,500,  or,  at  most,  $3,000,  will  be  ample 
for  the  conduct  of  teachers'  examinations  for  state  certification. 

READING  AND  GRADING  TEACHERS'  PAPERS. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  reading  and  marking  of  the  papers 
for  teachers'  examinations  has  been  done  on  a  very  economical 
basis,  and  the  cost  of  reading  state  high  school  papers  at  the  uni- 
versity has  been  materially  lessened,  as  the  following  statistics 
show :  For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898,  the  state  paid  for  read- 
ing, marking,  recording  and  issuing  certificates  on  11,000  state  high 
school  papers  $3,264.04,  or  twenty-seven  and  eight-tenths  cents  each; 
for  the  year  ending  July,  1899,  for  reading  and  marking  29,500  state 
high  school  papers,  $4,178.25,  or  fourteen  and  one-tenth  cents  each; 
for  the  year  ending  July,  1900,  for  reading  and  marking  34,654  state 
high  school  papers,  $3,874.16,  or  eleven  and  one-tenth  cents  each. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  minimum  cost  for  reading  this  class 
of  papers  has  been  reached,  and  that  a  special  appropriation  should 
be  made  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  paying  for  the  work,  as  is 
now  done,  out  of  the  appropriation  for  aid  to  high  schools. 

For  reading,  marking,  recording  marks  of  papers  of  applicants 
for  state  teachers'  certificates,  and  printing  questions  and  other 
blanks,  the  last  legislature  appropriated  $3,250  for  the  year  end- 
ing July  31,  1900,  and  $2,500  for  each  succeeding  year.  For  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1900,  this  department  read  and  marked  65,610 
papers,  at  a  cost  of  $2,818.10,  or  at  four  and  one-third  cents  each, 
including  cost  of  printing  and  cost  of  records  for  years  to  come. 
This  is  very  much  less  than  the  cost  of  reading  the  high  school 
papers,  but  the  answer  papers  for  the  high  school  examinations 
are  longer  than  for  teachers'  examinations. 

This  year  one  examination  has  been  held,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  questions  were  submitted  than  were  submitted  the  first 
year.  At  the  last  examination,  held  in  August,  31,354  papers  were 
read  and  marked  by  my  department,  at  a  cost  of  $1,796.55,  or  five 
and  one-half  cents  each.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there  will 
be  so  many  applicants  for  certificates  at  the  next  midwinter  exam- 
inations as  at  former  examinations,  and  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
same  will  easily  fall  within  the  appropriation. 

It  was  known  that  a  greater  number  of  applicants  would  take 
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Ike  first  than  would  apply  for  certificates  at  any  subsequent  ex 
animation,  and  as  all  data  was  lacking  for  making  an  estimate  of 
the  cost,  the  department,  to  be  sure  of  coming  within  the  appro- 
priation, made  the  examinations  in  each  subject  as  brief  as  possible; 
but  it  was  found  that  a  fairer  test  would  be  afforded  by  offering 
a  greater  number  of  questions  at  succeeding  examinations,  and 
also  that  this  could  be  done  within  the  appropriation.  The  above 
facts  account  for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  reading  and  marking 
from  four  and  one-third  cents  each  the  first  year  to  five  and  one-half 
cents  the  second  year. 

APPEALS.  % 

The  law  provides  that  applicants  not  satisfied  with  credits  given 
by  the  department  on  papers  submitted  may  appeal  to  the  faculty 
of  the  university  for  a  re-reading  and  re-marking  of  their  papers. 
The  reading  and  marking  of  the  board  of  appeals  is  final. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  that  the  law  has  been  in  force,  635 
of  the  96,904  papers  that  have  been  read  have  been  re-read  and  re- 
marked by  the  board  of  appeals  on  appeals  taken  by  applicants.  In 
no  single  case  has  an  appellant  who  failed  to  pass  under  the  mark- 
ing of  the  state  superintendent  had  his  papers  marked  up  sufficient- 
ly by  the  board,  to  entitle  him  to  a  certificate.  On  the  contrary, 
three  Avho  received  certicates  on  the  marking  of  the  department, 
and  who  appealed  to  secure  higher  marks,  had  their  papers  marked 
down  below  the  passing  mark  for  a  certificate. 

Thirty-eight  of  635  papers  appealed  were  raised  a  very  few- 
points,  81  of  the  635  were  lowered  by  the  board  of  appeals,  while 
426  of  the  appealed  papers  were  returned  by  the  board  with  the 
state  superintendent's  marks  unchanged. 

STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINER  OF  THE  STATE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BOARD  FOR  THE  YEARS  1.899  AND  1900. 


Papers 

Certificates 

Papers 

Expense. 

Received. 

Issued. 

Rejected. 

1899— First  examination  .  

,  ,  ,  $892.94 

7,180 

5,261 

1,919 

.  .  .  2,685.31 

22,321 

16,180 

6,141 

* 600.00 

$4,178.25 

29,501 

T 

21,441 

8.060 

$832.77 

9,548 

6,775 

2,773 

.  .  2,441.39 

25,106 

18,792 

6,314 

*600.00 

$3,874.16 

34,654 

25,507 

9.087 

♦Salary  of  the  registrar  as  secretary  of  the  examiner. 
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PROVISIONS  FOR  EDUCATION  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  A.  O.  Wright,  supervisor  of 
Indian  schools,  will  be  of  interest  to  school  districts  bordering  on 
Indian  reservations,  or  in  which  are  found  Indian  children,  as  well 
as  to  philanthropic  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  education 
of  thes  wards  of  our  government: 


)  April  17,  1899. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Leivis,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  made  this  morning,  I  hereby 
place  on  paper,  for  your  further  consideration,  some  things  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  Indian  children  in  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

First,  there  are  a  large  number  of  Indians  in  the  state,  many  of  them  on 
the  reservation  in  the  northern  portion,  and  also  many  (both  Ghlppewas 
and  Sioux)  living  off  their  reservations,  largely  of  mixed  blood,  although  al- 
most entirely  imperceptible,  who  are  probably  white,  both  in  physical  ap- 
pearances and  in  civilization.  For  the  Indians  on  the  reservation,  the  United 
States  government  has  provided  boarding  and  day  schools,  not  yet  adequate 
in  numbers,  and  which  are  to  be  increased  under  appropriations  already 
made  by  congress.  There  are,  also,  three  non-reservation  schools  in  Minne- 
sota, supported  wholly  by  the  United  States  government,  and  two  Catholic 
conducted  schools  maintained  by  the  church,  and  aided  by  the  United  States 
government,  besides  the  reservation  schools  already  mentioned1.  The  three 
non-reservation  schools  are  located  at  Pipestone,  at  Morris  and  at  Vermillion 
Lake,  near  Tower.  An  Indian  child,  not  on  the  reservation,  whose  parents 
are  not  opposed  to  his  going,  will  be  received  in  one  of  these  boarding  schools, 
and  all  his  expenses,  including  clothes  and  transportation,  will  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  government.  But  such  children  must  go  for  a  term  usually 
for  three  years,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  home  during  that  time,  ex- 
cept for  special  reasons.  Some  of  the  county  superintendents  of  this  state 
are  now  engaged  in  sending  Indian  children  in  their  counties  to  these  schools, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  other  superintendents  who  have  Indians  in  their 
counties  should  be  encouraged  to  do  all  they  can  to  assist  in  this. 

The  United  States  government  offers  ten  dollars  and  a  quarter's  tuition 
in  the  public  day  schools  of  the  state  where  Indians  live  in  this  district,  and 
encourage  the  legal  school  authorities  in  securing  the  attendance  of  Indian 
children  at  the  public  schools.  I  appreciate  your  hesitancy  in  relation  to  urg- 
ng  this  particular  matter,  and  that  the  irregularity  of  attendance  of  such  In- 
dian children  has  interfered  very  seriously  with  this  plan  in  other  states. 

The  boarding  schools  have  been  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  effectual 
means  for  educating  the  Indian  children.  These  schools  are  industrial,  giv- 
ing a  half  day  to  instruction  in  industrial  work— housekeeping,  farming,  car- 
pentry, etc.— and  half  a  day  to  ordinary  school  work.  Their  teachers  are 
appointed  by  civil  service  examination,  and  average  very  high.  I  suggest 
that  you  collect  statistics  of  the  Indian  schools  in  this  state  for  your  official 
reports,  including,  if  possible,  statistics  of  the  Indian  population  off  the  res- 
ervation. The  statistics  of  Indian  schools,  covered  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, are  published  in  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs, 
annually,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30th  I  am  certain  will  be  furnished 
you  in  advance,  on  request. 

One  source  of  error  should  be  guarded  against:  La  Pointe  Agency,  at 
Ashland,  Wis.,  includes  all  the  Indians  around  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
Minnesota,  and  in  the  records  of  the  Indian  bureau  they  are  counted  as  Wis- 
consin Indians.  Another  source  of  error  is,  that  some  of  the  Indians  who 
are  enrolled  on  the  reservations,  and  receive  their  annuity  payments  as  such, 
are  actually  living  off  the  reservations.  This,  however,  would  only  affect 
the  statistics  of  total  population  and  school  population,  and  would  not  affect 
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the  statistics  of  school  attendance.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  of  mixed  blood  now  attending  public  day  schools.  There 
are  about,  one  thousand  Medewankton  Dakotas  living  south  of  St.  Paul,  in 
scattered  bands.  A  few  of  the  most  progressive  of  them  are  gathered  at  the 
Episcopal  mission  at  Birch  Cooley,  in  Renville  county,  and  attend  a  United 
States  day  school.  A  few  at  Mendota,  I  think,  attend  public  schools,  but  the 
most  of  them  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  squalor,  as  you  yourself  have 
noticed  at  Hastings.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  number  of  Chippewas.  north 
of  St.  Paul,  also  live  off  the  reservations,  among  the  whites.  These  are 
nearly  white  in  blood,  and  many  of  them  are  working  as  lumbermen,  it  is 
probable  that  quite  a  few  of  them  are  in  public  schools.  The  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  them  can  be  best  derived,  as  you  suggested,  through  circulars  to  the 
county  superintendents,  and  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  for  any  informa- 
tion which  you  may  gain  in  relation  to  these  scattered  Indians,  off  of  their 
reservations.  In  turn,  I  will  be  glad  of  the  information  which  the  Indian 
bureau  has  in  relation  to  Indians  in  Minnesota,  on  reservations,  or  attend- 
in--  nonreservation  schools.  Quite  a  few  are  East  at  school— at  Carlisle, 
Hampton  and  Lincoln  Institute  at  Philadelphia. 

Many  of  these  Indians  have  received  allotments  of  land  in  severalty,  and 
especially  those  at  White  Earth  are  doing  well  as  farmers.  Others  are  still 
living  as  hunters  and  fishermen,  mostly  on  the  banks  and  lakes  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state.  Many  of  them  are  Catholics  or  Episcopalians,  and 
quite  a  few  are  still  pagans— and  we  think  paganism  and  savagery  are  sy- 
nonymous. There  are  those  who  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
as  there  has  not  been  sufficient  room  for  all  the  Indian  children  in  school,  so 
far  there  has  been  no  compulsory  education  of  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  government  is,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make  these 
Indians  into  civilized  Christians— self-supporting,  educated  citizens— speak- 
ing the  English  language,  and  conforming  to  the  customs  of  our  civilized 
life  in  every  way. 

The  present  is  a  transition  period,  and  when  the  Indians  become  fully 
citizens  their  schools  will  have  to  come  under  the  care  of  the  state,  so  that 
i  heir  education  at  present  cannot  be  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  the 
state  of  Minnesota,  although  it  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
government 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time. 

Yours  respectfully, 
A.  O.  WRIGHT, 

Supervisor  of  Indian  Schools,  Madison,  Wis. 


STATE  AIDS. 

The  last  session  of  the  legislature,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  this  department,  by  a  bill  introduced  by  Kepresentative  Arget- 
singer,  repealed  all  the  laws  providing  aids  "to  encourage  a  better 
condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  to  appropriate  money  therefor,'' 
and  enacted  a  new  law,  viz.,  chapter  352,  Laws  of  1899,  providing 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  these  funds. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  above  referred  to  is  not  that  of  main- 
taining and  supporting  the  several  grades  of  schools  enumerated 
Therein,  but  the  purpose  is  to  aid  and  encourage  districts  to  main- 
tain rural  graded  and  high  schools  of  the  highest  order  and  effi- 
ciency, and  taught  by  the  most  skilled  teachers  for  a  long  term 
each  year.    This  method  of  aiding  and  encouraging  a  better  con- 
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dition  of  the  public  schools  originated  and  has  been  worked  out 
here  in  Minnesota,  but  as  the  merits  of  the  system  are  becoming 
known  and  understood,  it  is  being  adopted  in  a  few  other  states 
and  advocated  in  others.  The  commendable  feature  of  the  Min- 
nesota method  of  bestowing  aid  for  meritorious  work  is  the  fact 
that  state  supervision  and  control  is  so  exercised  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with,  or  to  take  the  place  of,  local  supervision;  neither  does 
it  lessen  local  interest  and  the  responsibilities  of  electors  and  local 
officers.  In  fact,  state  supervision  is  exercised  so  as  to  encourage 
local  interest,  local  responsibility  and  local  effort. 

If  the  directors  succeed  in  stimulating  interest  of  electors  in 
a  rural  district  to  vote  money  to  support  an  eight-months  school, 
taught  by  a  first-grade  teacher,  and  to  properly  equip  their  school 
with  library,  maps,  globes  and  apparatus,  the  state  votes  the  dis- 
trict the  seventy-five  dollars  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  electors 
are  apathetic,  the  district  does  not  share  in  the  state  bounty  for 
meritorious  work. 

The  same  principle  is  employed  to  encourage  the  larger  dis- 
tricts to  employ  two  or  more  teachers,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall 
hold  a  first-grade  certificate;  but  is  was  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature to  make  the  bounty  given  these  rural  semi-graded  schools 
$100  each. 

The  graded  schools  not  maintaining  a  high  school,  but  having 
not  less  than  four  departments,  and  employing  not  less  than  four 
teachers,  are  encouraged  to  employ  a  scholarly  and  experienced 
teacher,  holding  a  certificate  of  a  grade  not  lower  than  that  based 
upon  the  diploma  from  the  advanced  course  of  a  normal  school, 
and  all  other  teachers  holding  a  certificate  not  less  than  a  second- 
grade  state  certificate.  Such  districts  are  encouraged  further  to 
hold  a  nine  months'  school  each  year,  and  to  properly  equip  the 
same  with  suitable  apparatus  and  libraries,  by  a  bounty  of  $200 
each  year  for  meeting  the  above  conditions,  and  such  other  condi- 
tions as  may  be  imposed  by  the  state  high  school  board  to  insure 
the  successful  conduct  and  administration  of  the  school. 

For  the  encouragement  of  secondary  education  the  state  offers 
a  bounty  of  $800  to  each  town  or  village  that  can  afford  to  main- 
tain a  high  school  for  a  nine  months'  term  each  year.  To  deserve 
and  receive  the  bounty  the  trustees  must  admit  nonresident  pupils 
to  the  high  school  without  charge  for  tuition ;  they  must  equip  the 
schools  with  suitable  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  and  with  a 
good  circulating  and  reference  library;  they  must  employ  as  prin- 
cipals and  instructors  none  but  those  holding  professional  certi- 
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flcates;  they  must  employ  in  the  grades  none  but  efficient  and  well 
qualified  teachers. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  several  aid  funds  above  referred 
to  are  entirely  independent  and  exclusive  of  the  apportionment  of 
the  current  school  fund,  which  amounts  to  about  four  dollars  per 
capita  for  all  pupils  attending  school  forty  or  more  days  each  year. 

The  state  says  to  the  electors  in  each  school  district:  Choose 
your  own  trustees,  vote  whatever  sums  and  for  whatever  specific 
purposes  you  choose  within  certain  limitations,  employ  whatever 
licensed  teachers  you  choose,  and  you  shall  share  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  current  school  fund  in  the  proportion  that  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  your  district  of  school  age  attending  school  forty 
days  is  to  the  whole  number  of  such  scholars  in  the  state;  but  if 
you  want  to  share  in  this  small  bounty  offered  by  the  state  for 
exceptionally  fine  work,  you  must  comply  with  certain  additional 
conditions  that  the  state  assumes  to  be  necessary  to  insure  such 
exceptionally  fine  work. 

No  finer  scheme  has  ever  been  worked  out  by  a  legislature  for 
improving  common  schools  than  the  Minnesota  scheme  above  out- 
lined, and  the  phenomenally  and  unprecentedly  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  high  and  graded  schools  in  this  state,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  these  schools,  as  well  as  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted,  is  a  splen- 
did testimonial  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Minnesota  legislature.  In 
the  rural  and  semi-graded  schools  progress  and  improvement  in 
conditions  and  environments  are  equally  noticeable.  The  average 
duration  of  the  term  of  school  in  these  schools  is  rapidly  being 
lengthened.  The  average  length  of  the  term  in  county  schools 
was  lengthened  by  eight  days  last  year. 

The  twenty-ninth  session  of  the  legislature  made  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  |10,000  for  aid  and  inspection  of  graded  schools, 
paying  f 200  to  each  graded  school  meeting  conditions  prescribed 
by  law  and  by  the  state  high  school  board. 

The  above  sum  was  found  insufficient  to  pay  to  each  school 
earning  the  bounty  of  $200,  and  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
was  increased  by  the  thirtieth  session  of  the  legislature  to  $20,000. 
This  larger  sum  sufficed,  for  the  years  ending  July  31,  1897,  and 
July  31,  1898,  to  pay  for  inspection  and  to  pay  each  graded  school 
that  complied  with  the  law  the  $200  aid  provided  by  statute. 
The  thirty-first  session  of  the  legislature  (1899)  repealed  all  the 
laws  providing  for  aid  to  rural,  graded  and  high  schools,  and 
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passed,  in  lieu  thereof,  chapter  352,  Laws  of  1899,  which  provides 
for  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  funds  to  the  schools  in  each  of 
the  four  classes  named  therein,  so  that,  under  the  new  law,  each 
school  earning  the  aid  receives  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  fund  appro- 
priated for  the  schools  of  its  class.  Under  the  old  law  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  schools  were  paid  in  the  order  of  the  dates  of 
their  applications  for  aid,  each  school  sharing  in  the  appropriation, 
receiving,  if  there  was  money  enough  for  all,  the  full  amount  to 
which  -each  was  entitled, — the  high  schools  each  receiving  $400, 
the  graded  schools  $200,  and  the  rural  schools  $50;  but  if  there 
was  not  enough  to  go  around  and  pay  each  school  in  a  class  (and 
rarely  was  there  enough)  its  full  share,  those  districts  whose  appli- 
cations were  last  received  got  nothing. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AID. 

The  first  payment  under  the  new  law  (chapter  352,  Laws  of 
1899)  was  made  Aug.  1,  1900.  At  that  time  each  of  the  115  high 
schools  received  $700  in  the  pro  rata  distribution  instead  of  $800, 
as  intended  by  the  legislature.  This  scaling  down  of  the  appro- 
priation by  a  pro  rata  distribution  was  due  to  the  fact  that  eight- 
een high  schools  were  added  to  the  list  for  the  school  year  ending 
July  31,  1900,  viz.,  the  four  high  schools  in  Minneapolis  and  the 
high  schools  in  each  of  the  following  towns,  viz.:  Ada,  Barnes- 
ville,  Caledonia,  Excelsior,  Graceville,  Grand  Rapids,  Lake  Crystal, 
Lakefield,  Long  Prairie,  New  Paynesville,  Red  Lake  Falls,  Rush 
City,  Stewartville  and  White  Bear. 

If  the  purposes  of  the  new  law  are  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  each  school  in  the  several  classes  is  to  receive  the  full  amount 
named  in  the  bill,  the  appropriation  must  be  increased  to  provide 
for  the  high  schools  that  have  organized  and  qualified  since  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature,  and  for  the  new  ones  that  may 
qualify  during  the  next  two  j^ears. 

The  high  school  fund  lacked  $11,500  of  being  enough  to  give 
$800  to  each  of  the  ninety-seven  high  schools  and  the  eighteen 
new  ones.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  increase  the  annual 
appropriation  if  the  purposes  of  the  Argetsinger  bill  are  to  be 
realized.  During  the  next  two  years  the  high  school  list  will  be 
still  further  increased,  and  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  appropriation  be  increased  to  $105,000  per  annum. 
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GRADED  SCHOOL  AID. 

Each  of  the  110  graded  schools  received  $200,  the  full  amount 
named  in  the  law  appropriating  $26,000  in  aid  in  this  class,  of 
schools.  I  apprehend  that  the  number  of  graded  schools  applying 
for  aid  will  be  increased  to  from  110  to  125  before  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  and  recommend  that  the  appropriation  for  graded 
schools  be  increased  from  $20,000  to  $30,000,  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment  of  full  amount  of  the  aid  to  this  greater  number  of  schools. 


DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  FOR  1899. 


Under  the  old  law  the  districts  were  paid  in  the  order  of  the 
date  of  their  applications,  and  if  there  was  not  enough  in  the 
appropriation  to  pay  all,  the  district  last  applying  received  noth- 
ing. Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  law  of  1897,  as  I  was 
informed  on  the  part  of  the  committee  on  appropriations,  the 
appropriation  for  graded  schools  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1809, 
lacked  $15,200  of  being  sufficient  to  give  each  of  126  towns  that  had 
earned  the  aid  the  $200  that  each  had  earned.  The  fifty  towns 
first  making  the  application  received  each  $200,  but  the  following 
seventy-six  towns  received  nothing,  although  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  applications  of  the  fifty  antedated  the  applications  of  the 
seventy-six,  the  latter  were  as  much  entitled  to  and  just  as  de- 
serving of  the  aid  as  were  the  fifty  that  received  each  $200.  Under 
the  new  law  such  an  injustice  cannot  occur  again. 

The  deficiency  above  referred  to  occurred  by  operation  of  law, 
and  not  through  the  administration  of  the  same.  The  committee 
on  appropriation  assumed  that  the  appropriation  for  graded  schools 
in  1897  was  an  annual  appropriation,  whereas  it  wTas  only  for  the 
biennial  period  ending  July  31,  1898. 

I  therefore  urgently  request  this  legislature  to  appropriate 
$15,200  to  pay  each  of  the  following  seventy-six  towns  the  $200 
earned  by  each  of  them  in  complying  with  the  law  for  the  school 
year  ending  July  31,  1899: 

Ada.  Brownton.  Edgerton. 

Alden.  Browns  Valley.  Elmore. 

Amboy.  Buffalo.  Elysian. 

Argyle.  Caledonia.  Excelsior. 

Arlington.  Carver.  Eyota. 

Atwater.  Clearwater.  Fairfax. 

Belle  Plaine.  Cokato.  Fountain. 

Bellingham.  Dundas.  Gaylord. 

Breckenridge.  Eagle  Bend.  Good  Thunder. 
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Graceville. 

Grand  Meadow. 

Green  Isle. 

Hallock. 

Harmony. 

Hawley. 

Hibbing. 

Hinckley. 

Hopkins. 

Houston. 

Jasper. 

Jordan. 

Lakefield. 

Lakeville. 

Long  Prairie. 

Lyle. 

Montgomery. 


Montrose. 

Mora. 

Morgan. 

New  Auburn. 

New  Paynesville. 

New  Prague. 

New  Richland. 

North  St.  Paul. 

Norwood. 

Oak  Park. 

Olivia. 

Osakis. 

Osseo. 

Perham. 

Robbinsdale. 

Rush  City. 


St.  Clair. 
Sacred  Heart. 
Sauk  Rapids. 
Sherburne. 
South  Stillwater. 
Stewartville. 
Taylors'  Falls. 
Tower. 
Verndale. 
Virginia. 
Watertown. 
Waverly. 
Wayzata. 
West  Concord. 
Wheaton. 
White  Bear. 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  AID. 


The  law  above  named  provides  that  each  rural  school  complying 
with  the  requirements  thereof  shall  receive  seventy-five  dollars, 
and  appropriates  |40,000  for  said  purpose.  For  the  school  year- 
ending  July  31,  1900,  660  rural  schools  received  each  $60.60.  It 
would  have  required  an  appropriation  of  $49,500  to  have  given  each 
school  the  seventy-five  dollars  contemplated  by  the  statute,  and 
the  department  recommends  that  the  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  is  now  $40,000,  be  made  at  least  $60,000,  as  it  will 
require  the  latter  sum  to  pay  each  school  entitled  to  aid  under  the 
law  the  amount  named  in  the  law.  I  respectfully  recommend, 
however,  that  the  law  referring  to  rural  schools  be  amended  in 
one  particular,  viz.:  By  providing  "that  no  district  shall  be  en- 
titled to  aid  under  this  law  in  which  the  average  attendance  falls 
below  fifty  per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  using  the  total  days  of  at- 
tendance of  all  pupils  for  the  eight  months  as  a  dividend,  and  for 
the  divisor  using  the  product  of  the  total  enrollment  by  160,  the 
total  number  of  days  the  school  must  be  in  session  to  entitle  the 
district  to  share  in  the  apportionment.  The  quotient  will  be  the 
per  cent  of  attendance." 

If  the  above  amendment  is  made,  $50,000  will,  I  think,  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  each  district  qualifying  seventy-five  dollars.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  law  is  to  encourage  rural  districts  to  employ  first-grade 
teachers  and  to  hold  school  eight  months  in  the  year,  but  in  many 
cases  last  year  the  average  attendance  in  schools  applying  for  and 
receiving  aid  was  below  thirty  per  cent,  and  in  a  few  instances 
below  twenty  per  cent.  The  average  attendance  in  the  high  and 
graded  schools  receiving  aid  is  a  considerable  over  eigthy  per  cent, 
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so  that  the  school  reporting  eight  months'  school  with  thirty  per- 
cent attendance  has  not  in  effect  held  over  three  months'  school 
for  all  the  pupils  in  the  district,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
aid  should  be  withheld  from  districts  showing  such  a  lack  of 
interest  as  is  indicated  by  an  attendance  ranging  in  some  cases  as 
low  as  twenty  per  cent. 

SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOL  AID. 

This  last  is  a  new  class  made  by  the  last  legislature.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  law  giving  aid  to  this  class  of  schools  to  not  only 
encourage  thickly  settled  rural  districts  to  employ  good  teachers 
for  long  terms  of  school,  but  to  encourage  them  to  employ  two  or 
more  teachers  where  they  were  formerly  endeavoring  to  have  one 
teacher  instruct  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  one  or  two  teach- 
ers could  handle. 

It  was  thought  that  f 11,000  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  flOO 
to  each  of  such  schools,  but  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  fund  in 
August  gave  each  of  the  191  semi-graded  schools  $57.59.  It  would 
have  required  $19,100  to  have  distributed  $100  to  each,  and  I 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  appropriation  be  increased  $9,000, 
and  made  $20,000,  and  that  the  amendment  above  referred  to  be 
applied  to  this  class  of  schools,  as  well  as  to  the  rural  schools.  In 
fact,  I  should  make  the  amendment  apply  to  all  four  classes  of 
schools,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  attendance  in  the 
high  and  graded  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  state  inspectors 
is  above  seventy  per  cent. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Our  summer  schools  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  our  educational  system.  They  cannot  well  be 
discontinued,  nor  can  they  be  conducted  successfully  upon  a  smaller 
appropriation  than  is  now  devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  made  the  expense  of  conducting  the  state 
teachers'  examination  payable  from  the  institute  fund,  thereby 
reducing  the  sum  available  for  the  conduct  of  summer  schools  the 
past  two  years  by  $5,000.  The  cost  of  teachers'  examination  should 
be  defrayed  from  an  appropriation  for  that  specific  purpose,  leav- 
ing the  fund  for  the  conduct  of  summer  schools  unimpaired.  That 
the  summer  schools  are  an  essential  factor  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  evident  from  the  following  statement  of  conditions: 
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Tlie  teachers  in  the  common  schools  are  young  men  and  young 
women  possessed  of  no  small  measure  of  culture.  A  great  many 
of  them  have  spent  from  two  to  five  years  in  1he  study  of  the 
higher  branches,  and  have  gained  therefrom  a  very  considerable 
breadth  of  culture  that  helps  make  their  work  efficient.  They 
are  good  students  in  many  high  school  subjects,  in  algebra  and 
geometry  and  general  history,  most  of  them  have  pursued  a  Latin 
course,  a  great  share  of  them  have  had  one  .or  two  years  in  the  study 
of  natural  sciences;  hut  they  are  not  teaching  these  higher  branches. 
The  essential  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  common  schools 
are  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  United  States  history  and  pen- 
manship, and  the  young  teachers  (and  most  of  our  teachers  in  the 
common  schools  are  young)  have  not  themselves  studied  these  sub- 
jects that  they  are  teaching  since  the  time  when  they  were  them- 
selves no  older  than  are  the  children  whom  they  are  teaching.  When 
our  teachers  studied  the  common  school  subjects  they  did  so  as 
children,  each  from  the  view  point  of  a  child.  They  learned  many 
of  the  facts  and  events  in  American  histor}7,  but  at  a  time  when 
they  were  not  old  enough  to  discriminate  between  essential  and 
nonessential  facts, — at  a  time  before  they  were  old  enough  to 
understand  the  significance  and  the  meaning  of  the  events  which 
the}^  were  learning.  The  same  is  true  of  their  experience  in  the 
study  of  geography  and  language.  In  arithmetic  they  learned 
when  in  school  to  work  difficult  problems,  but  they  were  not  old 
enough  when  doing  so  to  understand  the  principles  underlying 
their  solution,  nor  to  apply  the  principles  in  the  practical  solution 
of  everyday  business  problems. 

From  these  facts  it  is  apparent  that  the  state  can  do  mo  more 
profitable  work  for  the  education  of  her  children  than  to  gather 
these  teachers  into  summer  schools,  where  they  can  meet  as  full 
grown  men  and  women,  and  bring  t|o  their  study  of  the  branches 
they  are  teaching  the  culture  obtained  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
higher  branches;  where  they  may  meet  and  study  the  philosophy 
and  significance  of  events  in  history  ;  where  they  may  meet  with 
their  equals,  and  from  the  mass  of  essential  and  nonessential  facts 
of  geography  that  they  might  teach,  use  their  more  mature  and 
more  discriminating  judgment  in  selecting  only  the  essential  facts 
that  should  he  taught;  where  they  may  meet  and  review  the  com- 
mon branches,  and  discuss  with  their  equals  and  superiors  edu- 
cational values,  and  learn  to  measure  the  educational  values  of 
the  facts  they  are  teaching. 

In  order  that  the  state  may  derive  the  largest  measure  of 
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benelit  from  the  summer  schojols  it  will  be  necessary  to  organize 
a  regular  systematic  course  of  study,  requiring  not  less  than  three 
summer  school  terms  for  the  completion  of  the  four  essential 
subjects  above  mentioned.  The  work  should  be  intensive,  and 
the  instructors  and  the  conductors  should  select  the  fewest  pos- 
sible essentials. 

During  the  past  two  years  an  effort  has  been  made  to  conduct 
the  schools  along  the  lines  above  indicated.  A  course  of  study 
was  outlined  for  use  in  each  of  the  schools  for  each  season,  and 
the  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  were  conducted  largely 
upon  the  work  outlined  for  the  summer  schools.  Two-  important 
features  have  been  introduced  into  the  summer  schools  in  the 
past  two  years. 

First,  we  have  sought  to  afford  each  pupil  teacher  in  attend- 
ance an  opportunity  for  intensive  study  in  one  or  two  subjects, 
and  the  programs  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  permit  two  recita- 
tions daily  in  the  subjects  selected.  This  plan  has  been  carried 
out  in  some  of  the  schools  with  gratifying  success. 

The  other  feature  has  been  the  organization  of  a  model  school 
in  connection  with  each  summer  school  where  condition's  have  been 
fa  Adorable.  Into  this  model  school  small  children  of  the  town  in 
which  a  school  was  held  were  gathered  and  organized  into  a 
regular  primary  school,  taught  by  an  experienced  and  successful 
primary  teacher.  The  instruction  in  this  model  school  was  ob- 
served by  the  pupil  teachers  in  attendance,  and  some  of  the  pupil 
teachers  were  allowed  to  teach  the  chldren  under  the  supervision 
of  the  regular  teacher,  after  which  the  pupil  teachers  in  attendance 
met  and  discussed,  with  the  teacher  in  charge,  the  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  ends  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  those  methods.  I 
have  found,  however,  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  instructors 
for  these  model  schools  who  were  successful  primary  teachers 
and  who  were  willing  to  undertake  to  conduct  a,  model  school  in 
the  presence  of  the  pupil  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  summer 
schools. 

The  department  wrote  to  Supt.  Lafayette  Bliss,  of  Waseca, 
Minn.,  who  has  had  eight  years'  experience  as  a  conductor  of  sum- 
mer schools,  and  who,  together  with  Superintendent  Van  Dyke  of 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  inspected  our  summer  schools  last  year,  asking 
him  to  formulate  for  publication  his  views  regarding  the  future  of 
the  summer  schools  in  Minnesota.  The  following  is  the  reply  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Bliss: 
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Hon.  John  H.  Lewis,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  the  summer  school  question  in  this  state, 
would  say  that,  after  an  experience  of  eight  years  as  conductor  and  inspec- 
tor, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  summer  school  has  come  to  be  an  indispen- 
sible  factor  in  our  state  system.  While  the  attendance  may  not  be  as  large 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  indications  are  that  those  who  do  attend 
will  be  there  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  hence  the  quality  of  'the  work  done 
and  interest  in  the  work  will  be  above  the  standard  yet  reached. 

Next  year  I  look  for  quite  an  enrollment  from  the  teachers  of  the  lower 
grades  of  our  town  and  village  schools,  especially  if  the  three-year  course  of 
study  for  summer  schools  is  adopted.  These  teachers  will  attend  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  branches,  the  same  as  teachers  in  our  rural  schools.  The 
course  of  study  must  be  definite  and  intensive.  In  it  scholarship  should  be 
magnified,  and  the  great  stress  heretofore  put  upon  particular  methods  should 
be  minimized. 

These  summer  schools  must  not  be  turned  into  psycho -pedagogical  classes, 
and  all  educational  juggling  and  skyrocket  processes  must  be  ruled  out. 

From  observation  of  the  work  done  in  the  university  summer  school,  par- 
ticularly in  the  elementary  section,  I  feel  that  the  same  work  is  better  done 
in  the  smaller  schools. 

The  work,  both  in  scholarship  and  method,  in  all  our  summer  schools 
should  be  such  that  the  student  teachers  can  point  to  it  with  authority  and 
say:   "That  is  the  way  it  was  done  in  the  summer  school." 

The  student  teachers  spend  valuable  time,  money  and  energy  in  order  to 
attend  the  summer  schools.  They  are  entitled  to  the  best  instruction  the 
state  can  afford  to  give,  and  only  earnest,  energetic  workers  of  experience, 
whose  scholarship  is  above  reproach,  with  well  disciplined  and  well  in- 
formed minds,  should  be  allowed  to  give  instruction  in  these  schools.  Not- 
withstanding the  pains  the  department  has  taken  to  secure  such  instructors 
there  have  always  been  among  the  appointees  a  few  who  have  not  come  up 
to  the  standard.  iEach  school  should  have  assigned  to  it  an  instructor,  ex- 
pert in  teaching  the  studies  comprehended  in  the  first  three  years  of  our 
rural  schools,  including  the  third  reader  grade.  A  model  school,  taught  by 
this  expert,  should  be  organized,  consisting  of  about  twenty  pupils,  for  ob- 
servational work  on  the  part  of  the  student-teachers.  The  third  reader 
grade,  with  its  accompanying  subjects,  is  a  critical  grade,  and  many  of  our 
teachers  therein  are  making  a  failure  of  it,  which  acounts  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  children  that  drop  out  of  school  a  little  later. 

Before  the  work  is  taken  up  another  year  I  would  suggest  that  you  call 
a  conference  of  the  county  superintendents  of  those  counties  where  schools 
are  to  be  held,  the  conductors  and  inspectors,  in  order  that  a  full  discussion 
may  be  had  of  programs,  subjects,  methods,  and  the  general  policy  that  is  to 
obtain  in  all  the  schools. 

On  the  whole,  I  was  pleased  with  the  work  done  in  the  schools  I  visited 
last  summer.  In  steadiness,  application  and  general  effectiveness  they  have 
much  improved  since  they  were  started  in  1892.  They  are  doing  a  work  that 
cannot  as  yet  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

Yours  very  sincerelv, 

LAFAYETTE  BLISS. 

OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  rural 
schools  for  trained  teachers  (teachers  holding  first-grade  certifi- 
cates) has  been  unparalleled,  and  the  increased  wages  of  such 
teachers  (22,38  per  cent)  has  been  very  gratifying  and  satisfactory. 
So  long  as  a  standard  is  maintained  that  will  prevent  immature 
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and  unqualified  teachers  from,  competing  for  such  positions  there 
is  every  encouragement  for  the  young  people  of  our  state  to  fit 
themselves  for  this  growing  demand.  There  is  an  immense  field 
in  this  state  for  normal  schools  conducted  along  the  lines  indicated 
in  the  organic  act  establishing  our  normal  schools. 

If  we  will  but  avoid  the  extreme  of  admitting  students  to 
normal  schools  who  are  unprepared  scholastically  to  take  up  the 
work  profitably  and  the  graduating  and  certifying  them  to  teach 
before  they  are  prepared,  either  scholastically  or  professionally, 
to  do  creditable  teaching,  there  is  scarecly  any  limit  to  the  possible 
growth  and  development  of  our  normal  schools. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  normal 
school  board  and  of  this  state  to  educate  and  train  teachers  for 
our  common  and  graded  schools;  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
board  insists  that  pupils  entering  normal  schools  shall  be  equipped 
to  'do  the  work  properly,  and  that  the  course  will  be  extensive 
enough  to  secure  for  them  the  best  scholastic  and  professional 
training  that  will  fit  students  to  do  good  work  in  teaching  before 
such  students  are  graduated  or  certified  to  teach,  then,  as  above 
stated,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  normal  schools  in  meeting  the  demands  which  are  made  for 
the  training  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  young  men  and  women  to 
engage  as  teachers  in  the  common  and  graded  schools. 

Such  a  policy  will  remove  at  once  the  competition  and  rivalry 
with  the  high  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  university  and 
the  colleges  on  the  other.  Each  system  will  then  have  a  distinct 
and  a  separate  field  for  itself,  and  there  will  be  no  question  but 
that  the  legislature  will  be  generous  enough  to  provide  the  means 
for  the  expansion  that  will  inevitably  follow. 

The  normal  school  board,  two  years  ago,  inaugurated  the  policy 
above  outlined,  by  eliminating  the  elementary  course,  by  dropping 
the  "C,"  or  lowest  class,  and  requiring  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  normal  schools  to  have  at  least  the  scholastic  qualifications 
necessary  to  secure  a  second-grade  certificate  for  entrance  in  our 
high  schools.  The  board  thereby  extended  the  course  to  a  five 
years'  course  for  the  pupil  entering  the  lowest  class,  and  from 
a  one  to  a  two  years'  course  for  pupils  graduated  from  high  schools. 

The  work  done  thus  far  ha;s  been  gratifying,  and  there  is  an 
increased  demand  for  the  graduates  of  normal  schools. 

The  department  would  recommend  that  a  liberal  appropriation 
be  made  by  the  next  legislature  to  provide  for  this  increased  at- 
tendance, for  additional  building  room,  equipment  and  instructors. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  legislature  in  1887,  following  the  educational  policy  of  the 
state  of  encouraging  and  stimulating  local  interest  and  efforts, 
very  wisely  enacted  a  law  appropriating  $10,000  annually  in  aid 
of  school  districts  that  showed  a  disposition  to  help  themselves  in 
providing  libraries  for  children  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  law  above  referred  to  provides  that  any  school  district, 
after  having  provided  for  the  care  of  a  library,  and  having  ordered 
books  from  a  list  approved  by  a  state  board,  and  paid  from  local 
taxation  one-half  the  cost  of  the  books  so  ordered,  should  receive 
from  the  state  appropriation  the  state  auditor's  warrant  for  the 
remaining  half  of  cost  of  books;  provided,  the  amount  received 
from  the  state  shall  not  exceed  twenty  dollars  for  the  first  order 
and  ten  dollars  per  annum  for  every  additional  order  of  twenty 
dollars  or  more. 

Under  the  above  law  there  have  been  founded  260  libraries 
m  the  special  and  independent  districts  and  2,379  libraries  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  state,  containing  over  300,000  volumes. 

Forty  schoolhiouses  out  of  every  one  hundred  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts now  have  a  good  library,  containing  choice  books  of  the 
highest  usefulness.  The  uplifting,  elevating  influence  of  this  fac- 
tor in  our  state  educational  forces  cannot  be  overestimated,  but 
the  legislature  should  extend  and  strengthen  our  country  libraries. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  wholly  insufficient  to  keep  up 
this  large  number  of  old  libraries  and  provide  for  the  establishing 
of  libraries  in  the  schoolhouses  yet  unprovided  with  the  same. 

In  1899  the  fund  was  exhausted  February  15th,  five  and  one-half 
months  before  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and  all  orders  and  remittances 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  had  to  be  returned  for  lack  of 
funds.  Since  August  1st  up  to  the  present  date  (October  15th) 
orders  amounting  to  $4,521.09  have  been  received  by  the  contract- 
ors, although  few  of  the  county  schools  are  yet  in  session;  so  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  fund  will  be  exhausted  by  the  middle  of 
the  present  fiscal  and  school  year. 

That  this  fund  is  insufficient  to  meet  demands  made  upon  it  is 
especially  unfortunate  from  the  fact  that  the  county  districts,  where 
libraries  are  most  needed  and  best  appreciated,  are  the  chief  suf- 
ferers. The  graded  schools  open  early  in  the  year,  rush  in  their 
orders  and  use  up  the  fund  before  the  rural  schools  get  fairly  at 
work. 
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The  department  recommends  that  this  appropriation  be  in- 
creased to  |18,000  per  annum. 

The  law  is  thought  by  some  to  be  defective  in  some  particulars: 
at  least,  in  so  far  as  it  compels  the  district  to  purchase  books  of 
the  contractor  even  though  the  books  can  be  purchased  elsewhere 
for  less  mioney;  but  no  amendment  has  thus  far  been  suggested 
that  would  not  operate  to  effect  changes  that  might  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  the  law.  The  difficulty  found  in  amending  the  laws 
grows  out  of  the  following  conditions1 

If  the  state  helps  pay  for  the  books,  the  state  should  see  that 
none  but  the  best  books  are  purchased, — books  that  have  an  up- 
lifting tendency;  books  that  give  their  readers  higher  standards  of 
literature,  of  art,  of  morals,  and  of  life  and  living;  books  that 
create  healthy,  moral  and  christian  sentiments;  books  that  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  better  rather  than  worse  reading.  This  can  be 
affected  only  by  having  a  board  capable  of  selecting  books  that 
are  suitable  for  school  libraries, — a  board  in  whose  judgment  the 
people  have  confidence.  The  presidents  of  the  nJormal  schools 
and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  constitute  the  board 
in  this  state. 

Now,  your  board  can  make  a  list  of  books  that  are  suitable  for 
school  libraries;  and  it  might  seem  that  each  district  might  be 
left  to  buy  its  books  where  they  please,  and  a  way  found  for  certi- 
fying to  the  state  that  the  books  had  been  purchased  at  price 
named  in  application  forwarded.    The  trouble  with  such  a  plan  is: 

First — With  no  article  for  sale  is  it  more  difficult  for  the  in- 
experienced purchaser  to  judge  of  the  value  of  his  purchase  than 
of  books.  The  purchaser  can  find  in  the  same  store  a  book  for 
sale  for  fifteen  cents  per  volume  for  a  certain  edition,  and  at  differ- 
ent prices  for  different  editions  of  the  same  book  ranging  up  as  high 
perhaps  as  three  dollars  per  volume;  and  there  is  usually  as  much 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  different  editions  as  there  is  in  the 
prices. 

Second — Very  few  district  officers  in  the  country  school  districts 
are  so  circumstanced  that  they  can  examine  books  and  see  what 
they  are  getting  before  making  their  purchase. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  legislature  thought  best  to 
require  their  board  to  make  a  list  of  the  books  that  may  be  pur- 
chased for  a  school  library,  and  then  to  specify  what  particular 
editions  thereof  were  suitably  bound,  in  suitable  type,  and  printed 
on  suitable  paper,  for  library  use;  and  the  law  requires  the  board 
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to  submit  this  list  to  dealers,  and  call  for  bids  thereon,  and  to  let 
:  the  contract  for  filling  library  orders  to  the  lowest  bidder.  During 
the  life  of  the  law  this  method  has  been  followed.  In  the  main 
it  has  been  satisfactory.  The  contract  price  during  the  last  two 
years  has  been  about  one-third  off  list  price  on  most  of  the  books. 
Yet  claims  are  not  infrequently  made  by  purchasers  that  they 
can  buy  the  books  much  cheaper  than  of  the  contractors.  In  many 
cases  the  same  books  can  be  purchased  for  less  money,  but  the 
cheaper  book  will  almost  invariably  be  found  to  be  a  cheaper  edi- 
tion of  the  same  book.  Yet,  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  present  method  is  granted,  the  fact  remains  that  the  con- 
tractor, by  bidding  low  on  a  large  number  of  books  that  will  have 
a  small  sale,  and  by  bidding  high  on  a  much  smaller  number  that 
he  knows  will  have  a  very  large  sale,  may  secure  the  contract  on 
the  lowest  bid  (as  no  board  can  know  in  advance  the  relative 
number  of  each  book  that  will  be  sold),  and  give  real  and  just 
cause  for  complaint  because  of  the  higher  price  bid  on  the  books 
that  constitute  the  greater  part  of  actual  sales. 

The  department  knows  that  most  of  the  complaints  made 
against  the  present  methods  are  groundless,  and  due  to  the  com- 
plainants' lack  of  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  art  of  book  making; 
and  yet,  if  the  law  is  to  be  amended,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  amendment  be  made  so  as  to  insure: 

First — That  only  books  that  are  suitable  for  school  libraries, — 
books  that  have  a  real  culture  and  educational  value, — be  pur- 
chased. 

Second — That  purchasers  be  not  imposed  upon  through  their 
lack  of  information  relative  to  comparative  values  of  different 
editions  of  the  same  book;  i.  e.,  that,  when  paying  one  doll  air  for 
a  book,  a  fifteen-cent  edition  of  the  same  book  be  not  worked  off 
on  them.  ! 

Third — That  provision  be  made  so  that  competent  persons,  who 
know  books,  shall  certify  to  the  state  department,  not  only  to  the 
purchase  of  the  books  and  the  price  paid  for  them,  but  to  the  edi- 
tion thereof  that  was  purchased. 

The  state  should  not  pay  for,  nor  allow  to  be  purchased  for, 
school  libraries,  books  that  will  demoralize  children,  or  books  set 
»  in  a  type  and  printed  on  a  paper  that  will  endanger  the  eyes  anld 
health  of  the  youthful  readers. 

The  approved  list  of  books  for  rural  schools  should  be  a  short 
list,  consisting  of  not  more  than  500  titles,  and  these  should  be 
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books  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  searching  criticism;  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  graded  schools  (some  of  which  already 
have  libraries  numbering  from  1,000  to  5,000  volumes)  make  their 
selections  from  the  official  library  list,  the  said  list  should  be  re- 
vised every  two  years,  and  many  new  books  added  thereto.  The 
larger  this  list,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  titles  contained 
therein  after  the  number  reaches  about  500,  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  trustees  in  rural  districts  in  making 
selections,  and  the  less  useful  does  it  become  to  this  class  of  pur- 
chasers, since  they  are  without  opportunities  for  examining  and 
knowing  the  books  listed.  To  obviate  this  embarrassment,  the 
department  issued  a  circular  last  May,  to  librarians  in  graded 
schools,  asking  them  to  each  forward  a  list  of  books  that  had  been 
drawn  by  not  less  than  ten  different  pupils  during  the  year.  The 
official  library  list  shows  what  books  the  commission  think  should 
be  read;  the  list  returned  by  the  librarians  shows  which  of  the 
books  the  pupils  will  read, — two  entirely  different  and  distinct 
propositions.  I  append  below  list  of  titles  of  books  reported  by 
librarians  as  read  with  greatest  interest  by  school  children.  I  do 
not  claim  that  the  following  list  contains  the  books  that  I  would, 
in  all  cases,  recommend  as  the  best  that  the  children  should  read, 
but  of  those  recommended  by  the  board  that  may  be  purchased 
the  following  is  a  list  of  books  that  the  children  prefer  to  read, 
though  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  their  preferences  have  been  some- 
what influenced  by  their  teachers. 

The  following  is  the  list  as  compiled  from  returns  of  librarians 
in  answer  to  the  circular  letter: 

Longfellow's  Poems.  Modern  Vikings. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.  Midshipman  Easy. 

Adam  Bede.  Paul  and  Perseus. 

Ben  Hur.  Six  to  Sixteen. 


Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Silent  Pete. 

His  Own  Master. 

Bound  in  Honor. 

Trowbridge. 

The  Deerslayer. 

Pathfinder. 

Tales  Told  Out  of  School. 
True  to  the  Old  Flag. 
Ten  Boys. 

Under  Drake's  Flag. 
With  Wolfe  in  Canada. 
The  Boy  Traveler  Series. 
Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
The  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 
One  of  the  Twenty-eight. 


Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 
Three  Scouts. 
Circuit  Rider. 
Cudjo's  "Cave. 
Green  Mountain  Boys. 
Ivanhoe. 
Joe's  Boys. 
Jungle  Book. 
Rose  in  Bloom. 
Seven  Little  Sisters. 
Tim  and  Tip. 
Toby  Tyler. 
Uncle  Remus. 
That  Boy  Bob. 
Paul  Grayson. 
A  Boy's  Town. 
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Building  of  the  Nation. 

Bonny  Prince  Charles. 

Masterinan  Ready. 

Stories  of  Industry. 

Scottish  Chiefs. 

Just  a  Little  Boy. 

Sfandish  of  Standish. 

How  Marjory  Helped. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Hospital  Sketches. 

Formation  of  the  Union. 

The  Making  of  'the  West. 

Wild  Life  under  the  Equator. 

Rip  Van  Winkle. 

The  Castaways. 

Boy  Engineer. 

Captains  Courageous. 

The  Fairport  Nine. 

In  Old  Virginia. 

Historic  Boys. 

Plutarch's  Lives. 

Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Jan  of  the  Wind  Mill. 

The  Stignal  Boys. 

Captain  Sana. 

Footprints  of  Travel. 

Little  Smoke. 

The  Heart  of  a  Boy. 

The  Fast  Mail. 

The  Young  Supercargo. 

A  Girl  of  Seventy-six. 

A  New  England  Girlhood. 

Little  Saint  Elizabeth. 

Nelly's  Silver  Mine. 

Peasant  and  Prince.  1 

The  Satin  Wood  Box. 

Tom  Sawyer. 

A  Man  without  a  Country. 
Being  a  Boy. 
Each  and  All. 
Gulliver's  Travels. 
His  Own  Fault. 
Jack  and  Jill. 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Romola. 

Stories  Told  to  a  Child. 
With  Lee  in  Virginia. 
Arabian  Nights. 
Captains  of  Industry. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Jan  Vedder's  Wife. 
Prince  and  Pauper. 
American  History  Stories. 
Boots  and  Saddles. 
Kidnapped. 
Les  Miserables. 
Eight  Cousins. 
Dab  Einser. 
Beautiful  Joe. 
Boys  of  '76. 
Bovs  of  '61. 


Arthur  Bonnycastle. 

A  Queer  Little  Princess. 

Adveniures  of  a  Brownie. 

Little  Jarvis. 

Little  Master. 

Mr.  Stubb's  Brother. 

Phsoton  Rogers. 

Scarlet  Letter. 

The  Talisman. 

Boyhood  in  Norway. 

Blue  Jackets  of  '70. 

The  Drummer  Boy. 

Editha's  Burglar. 

The  Hoosier  School  Master. 

Henty's  Books. 

David  Haruin. 

House  Boat  on  the  Styx. 

Marcella. 

The  Jolly  Rover. 

Peterkin  Papers. 

Rob  Roy. 

Hypatia. 

The  Christmas  Wreck. 

The  Word  and  Its  People. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Girl  of  '70. 

Four- Foo ted  A merd ca ns . 

Helen  Lester. 

Paul  jones. 

Prince  Laz3>-  Bones. 

Polly  Oliver's  Problem. 

Driven  Back  to  Eden. 

The  Lamp  Lighter. 

A  Quaker  Girl. 

T  wo  G  reat  R etrea ts. 

With  the  Black  Prince. 

The  Young  Citizen. 

Little  Dorrit. 

Fishing  Jimmie. 

Wreck  of  the  Red  Bird. 

Japan  in  History. 

Hans  Brinker. 

Five  Little  Peppers. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Black  Beauty. 

Water  Babies. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Little  Men. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
Hoosier  School  Boy. 
Little  Women. 
Little  Lame  Prince. 
Old  Fashioned  Girl. 
Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 
Under  the  Lilacs. 
Two  Admirals. 
Battle  of  Waterloo. 
Prue  and  I. 
Daniel  Deronda. 
Gunnar. 
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Boy  Emigrants, 
Children  of  the  Cold. 
King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. 
Story  of  Patsy. 
Timothy's  Quest. 
Two  Little  Confederates. 
Treasure  I  si  an  1. 
Talking  Leaves. 
Bird's  Christmas  Carol. 
Captain  January. 
The  Spy. 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard. 
Betty  Alden. 
The  Lost  City. 

Decisive  Battles  in  the  World. 

Daniel  Boone. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

Napoleon. 

Raising  a  Pearl. 

Stories  of  the  Civil  War. 

Susie's  SLy  Birthdays. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

War  of  Independence. 

George  Washington. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Magellan. 

Pizarro. 

A  Dog's  Mission. 

Blue  Jackets  of  1S12. 

Blue  Jackets  of  1816. 

Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast  Table. 

Robin  Hood. 

Crown  of  Wild  Olives. 

Choice  of  Books. 

Dombey  &  Son. 

Jolly  Good  Times. 

The  Pilot. 

Sesame  of  Lilies. 

Zigzag  Journeys. 

iEsop's  Fables. 

Boy  Hunters. 

Marjory  Daw. 

Sparrow  the  Tramp. 

A  New  England  Girlhood. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Barnaby  Rudge. 

Captain  Sam. 

The  Big  Brother. 

Jack  Archer. 

Farm  Festivals. 

Jed. 

We  Ten. 
Donovan. 
The  Odd  One. 
What  Tommy  Dlid. 
Castt  up  by  the  Sea. 
Phil  the  Ftiddler. 
Following  the  Drum. 


Up  the  Tapajos. 

Guy  Mannering. 

Tales  of  a  Traveler. 

Marble  Faun. 

Puddin'head  Wilson. 

Esther  Reid. 

Child  Life  in  Prose. 

Wrecked  on  Spider  Island. 

Stories  from  Old  Germany. 

My  Girls. 

My  Boys. 

Old  Stories  of  the  East. 
Shawl  Straps. 
Donald  and  Dorothy. 
Larry. 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why. 

A  Summer  tin  a  Canon. 

American  Girl's  Handibook. 

Two  Wyoming  Girls. 

The  Ferry  Maid  of  Chattahoochee. 

Betty  Leicester. 

Girls  Who  Became  Famous. 

Midshipman  Paulding. 

Log  School  House  on  Columbia. 

White  Aprons. 

A  Son  of  the  Revolution. 

Head  of  a  Hundred. 

In  the  Brave  Days  of  Old. 

The  Pilot  of  the  Mayflower. 

The  Charming  Sally. 

The  Boys  of  Schrooby. 

In  Blue  and  White. 

Three  Colonial  Boys. 

Boys  of  Old  Monmouth. 

On  the  Old  Frontier. 

The  Patriot  Schoolmaster. 

A  Jersey  Boy  in  the  Revolution. 

For  Love  of  Country. 

Washington's  Rules  of  Conduct. 

Commodore  Bain  bridge. 

The  Hero  of  Manila. 

Midshipman  Farragut. 

Twelve  Naval  Captains. 

Yankee  Ships  of  Yankee  Sailors. 

De  Soto  in  the  Land  of  Florida. 

In  and  Out  of  Central  America. 

The  Beach  Patrol. 

The  Young  Reporter. 

Cab  and  Caboose. 

The  Coral  Ship. 

Under  Orders. 

Joel. 

The  Boys'  King  Arthur. 
The  Boys'  King  Percy. 
The  Boys'  King  Froissart. 
The  Half  Back. 

Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous. 
Two  Young  Patriots. 


The  above  list  is  not  well  balanced  as  between  history,  bio- 
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graphy,  poetry,  etc.,  and  it  contains  very  few  books  for  the  young- 
est readers;  yet  the  books  are  all  popular.  They  certainly  interest 
children,  and  lead  to  the  reading  habit,  stimulate  a  taste  for  good 
literature,  throw  clear,  distinct  side  lights  upon  history,  and  supple- 
ment their  work  in  geography.  A  better  list  of  books  that  should 
be  read  could  be  made,  but  the  above  is  perhaps  as  good  a  list  of 
desirable  books  that  will  be  read  by  children  as  can  be  made  out. 

THE  READING  ROOM. 

However  well  equipped  our  school  libraries  may  be,  one  is  not 
quite  complete  unless  a  reading-room  is  attached  thereto,  afford- 
ing pupils  an  opportunity  to  read  current  magazines  and  the  daily 
newspapers. 

It  is  to  the  magaziue  to-day  that  society  and  the  state  must 
look  for  the  cultivation  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment  regarding 
industrial  and  economic  questions,  for  the  formation  of  high  ideals 
of  citizenship,  and  for  high  and  correct  standards  in  art  and  liter- 
ature; and  the  magazine,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  daily  papers, 
should  be  factors  in  the  education  of  our  children. 

The  best  library  may  be  neglected  and  unused  by  a  portion  of 
the  children,  but  reading-room  never.  The  boys  and  girls  who 
never  read  books  from  the  library  will  always  be  found  around 
the  table  in  a  good  reading-room.  The  magazine  performs  a  real 
service  in  exciting  interest  of  pupils,  and  in  putting  them  in  closer 
touch  with  the  practical  affairs  and  with  the  men  of  to-day  it  makes 
their  own  work  more  significant  and  doubly  interesting. 

It  stimulates  and  helps  a  pupil  in  his  history,  his  civics  and  his 
literature.  The  pupil  who  reads  the  daily  paper  is  always  a  bet- 
ter student  of  history  for  so  doing.  Current  history  is  as  import- 
ant as  ancient  history, — it  means  more  to  us,  at  least;  and  it 
vitalizes  ancient  history,  and  gives  to  the  pupil  a  broader  standard 
of  interpretation.  The  student  who  knows  what  the  w^orld  of 
to-day  is  doing  can  better  judge  of  the  significance  of  the  history 
of  yesiterday;  the  student  who  knows  the  men  of  to-day  can  better 
comprehend  the  greatness  of  those  of  yesterday. 

Ten  dollars  a  year  wrill  provide  the  reading-room  with  two  three- 
dollar  and  with  four  one-dollar  magazines.  The  daily  papers  of 
the.  Twin  Cities  would  probably  furnish  gratuitously  each  a  copy 
for  the  files  of  the  high  school  reading-room  so  long  as  the  copy  is 
filed  and  read  in  the  reading-room.  Ten  dollars  is  the  minimum 
sum  with  which  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  furnish  magazines 
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for  a  reading-room,  and  the  same  should  be  raised  by  an  equitable 
assessment  upon  the  high  school  pupils.  The  board  should  furnish 
the  reading  table,  chairs  and  case  in  which  to  keep  the  magazines. 

DEPARTMENT  BULLETINS. 

The  department  has  during  the  present  year  issued  two  special 
bulletins —advanced  sheets  of  this  report.  The  first  bulletin,  is- 
sued in  April,  dealt  with  the  subject  of  rural  schoiol  architecture, 
and  was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  to  trustees 
in  rural  school  districts  regarding  the  proper  and  most  approved 
methods  of  constructing,  heating,  ventilating  and  equipping  one 
and  two  room  schoolhouses.  The  bulletin  was  illustrated  by  cuts, 
showing  the  floor  plans  and  elevations,  from  which  a  good  car- 
penter might  construct  a  schoolhouse  with  a  view  both  to  provid- 
ing sanitary  conditions  and  conforming  to  the  architectural  de- 
signs. Several  of  the  illustrations  used  were  made  from  plates 
borrowed  from  the  state  superintendent  of  Michigan,  and  eight 
were  made  from  drawings  by  the  architect,  Charles  R.  Aldrich, 
and  were  made  especially  for  this  publication.  The  department 
supplemented  this  work  by  employing  Architect  Charles  R.  Al- 
drich to  draw  about  thirty-five  sets  of  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  construction  of  school  houses,  and  these  plans  wTere  loaned, 
free  of  charge,  to  school  district  officers  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  a  schoolhouse  who  applied  for  them.  The  plans 
were  paid  for  out  of  my  contingent  fund.  This  fund,  however,  is 
not  sufficient  to  carry  on  this  very  desirable  feature  of  the  work 
of  this  department,  and  we  respectfully  recommend  that  the  legis- 
lature make  an  appropriation  for  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  schoolhouses  in  Minnesota,  to  be  loaned  to  district 
officers  in  the  construction  of  modern  schoolhouses.  We  further- 
more recommend  that  all  schoolhouses  constructed  from  money 
borrowed  from  the  state  school  fund  be  constructed  from  the  plans 
and  specifications  approved  by  a  state  board. 

The  bulletin  referred  to  also  contained  information  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  schbol  ground,  and  was  illustrated  from  plates 
loaned  by  Cornell  University.  A  chapter  was  also  devoted  to  the 
observance  of  Arbor  Day,  with  suggestive  programs  and  subjects 
for  essays  and  readings  appropriate  for  the  observance  of  Arbor 
Day.  Another  chapter  was  devoted  to  interior  decorations  of 
schoolhouses,  and  was  illustrated  by  plates  borrowed  from  art 
publishing  houses.    These  plates  cannot  be  used  in  this  publica- 
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tion,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  returned  to  parties  from 
whom  they  were  borrowed. 

A  second  bulletin  had  for  its  subject  a  business  and  teachers7 
preparatory  course  for  Minnesota  high  school.*. 

Both  bulletins  are  printed  in  this  report. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Let  us  teach  patriotism  in  the  public  schools;  but  let  it  be 
real  patriotism,  and  not  that  effervescent  sentimentalism  which 
acts  only  under  effect  of  a  stimulus,  and  finds  expression  only  in 
noisy  demonstrations  of  blind  loyalty  to  party  rather  than  in  love 
and  devotion  to  our  country  and  to  her  institutions.  The  partiot- 
ism,  so-called,  that  is  felt  only  under  the  stimulus  of  public  demon- 
strations, and  that  prefers  partisan  advantage  to  public  weal,  is 
a  menace  rather  than  a  protection  to  public  and  private  morals. 
Let  us  teach  a  patriotism  that  prompts  to  zealous  and  unselfish 
'devotion  to  country;  a  patriotism  that  finds  expression  in  ardent 
support  of  those  institutions  of  government  that  have  been 
wrought  out  at  such  cost  by  our  forefathers,  and  that  can  be  pre- 
served and  transmitted  by  us  only  at  the  cost  of  eternal  Adgilance. 
True  and  real  patriotism  is  based  upon  knowledge  only.  To  truly 
love  one's  country  and  her  institutions,  tve  must  know  their  history; 
we  must  know  the  price  in  blood  and  treasure  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  paid  for  Anglo-Saxon  forms  of  government,  and  for  the 
institutions  that  have  safe-guarded  Anglo-Saxon  liberty.  To 
know  the  history  of  one's  country  and  the  significance  of  her  insti- 
tutions of  government  is  to  be  actuated  by  love  of  one's  country 
and  inclined  to  give  zealous  support  to  her  authority  and  to  her 
institutions  of  government.  This  is  the  patriotism  that  we  should 
teach.  We  should  teach  history  to  teach  patriotism;  we  should 
teach  history  so  as  to  inspire  patriotism. 

PATRIOTIC  DAYS.  * 

The  observance  of  birthdays  of  our  national  patriots  may  be 
a  mere  formal  exercise;  or,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  these  ob- 
servances may  be  characterized  by  the  "hurrah"  idea,  rather  than 
by  a  sober  study  of  the  principles  for  which  these  great  men  and 
women  stood1, — of  the  high  ideals  by  which  they  were  sustained.  A 
prominent  man  has  very  recently  given  utterance  to  the  following 
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questions:  "Why  worship  dead  men?  Why  linger  among  the 
wreckage  of  the  past?"  The  expression  of  such  sentiments  is  a 
menace  to  our  citizenship. 

I  quote  by  permission  the  following  from  a  lecture  on  Wendell 
Phillips  by  Mr.  L.  0.  Hodgson  : 

"Once  admit  that  the  great  souls  of  the  past  can  no  longer  serve 
us,  and  that  the  principles  which  in  the  past  have  made  man  free 
and  powerful  are  no  longer  binding,  and  what  will  we  have  left? 
One  man  says:  'Washington  is  dead;  let  us  forget  him."  Soon  an- 
other will  say,  "Lincoln  is  dead,"  and  another,  "Grant  is  dead," 
and  we  will  be  bereft  of  our  most  priceless  national  heritage. 
Stoppord  Brooke,  in  his  life  of  Tennyson  remarks:  "His  will  be 
a  voice  to  recall  us  to  reverence  when,  in  the  push  onwards  to  a 
future  liberty,  and  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  that  strife,  we  tend 
to  forget  hlow  much  we  owe  to  the  ancient  forms  and  to  the  by- 
gone men.  For,  if  in  our  excitement  for  the  future  we  lose  rever- 
ence for  the  past,  that  loss  of  reverence  will  so  injure  the  soul  of 
th£  nation  that  when  we  gain  our  objects  in  the  time  to  come  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  keep  them  nobly  or  to  use  them  rightly."  So* 
long  as  men  shall  feel  the  power  of  the  past;  so  long  as  men  shall 
reverence  the  achievements  upon  which  they  themselves  have 
builded;  so  long  as  men  shall  be  guided  and  thrilled  by  the  voices 
of  those  "dead  but  sceptered  sovereigns  who  still  rule  our  spirits 
from  their  urns," — so  long  shall  the  destiny  of  the  nation  be  secure, 
whatever  perils  assail  its  peace,  whatever  triumphs  lull  its  watch- 
fulness. The  observance  of  a  great  man's  birthday  honors  not  him, 
but  it  honors  us.  And  when  we  observe  these  patriotic  holidays, 
if  we  observe  them  rightly,  we  do  not  simply  eulogize  a  great  man 
who  has  left  a  mark  upon  his  time,  but  we  render  tribute  to  the 
principles  and  the  virtues  which  have  given  us  our  large  heritage 
of  freedom,  and  dedicate  our  own  lives  the  more  completely  to 
the  establishment  of  those  virtues  and  those  principles  as  the 
foundation  of  this  nation's  greatness." 
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TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


One  of  the  potent  factors  in  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  is  the  state  teachers'  reading  circle,  so  ably  conducted 
by  the  board  of  directors.  The  following  report  of  the  secretary, 
Supt.  O.  G.  Schulz  of  St.  Peter,  affords  all  the  information  desirable 
for  this  report: 

St.  Peter,  Minn.,  Nov.  9,  1900. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir:  At  your  request,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port: 

The  teachers'  reading  circle  in  Minnesota  is  now  completing 
its  tenth  year.  It  was  organized  at  the  meeting  of  the  state 
teachers'  association,  meeting  in  Minneapolis  in  December,  1891, 
by  the  county  superintendents'  section.  The  late  Supt.  A.  E.  Eng- 
strom  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  its  organization,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  county  superintendents  to  take  up  this  work  among 
his  teachers.  Up  to  the  present  year  twenty-one  different  books 
have  been  placed  on  the  list,  and  read  by  the  teachers  from  almost 
every  county  in  the  state.  The  list  below  gives  the  books  for  each 
year: 

1892—  Hewett's  Pedagogy.  Story  of  the  Romans. 
Barnes'  General  History.  Waymarks  for  Teachers. 

1893—  Schoolmaster  in  Literature.  Advanced  Course: 

Berard's  History  of  England.  Hawthorne     and  Lemmons' 

1894—  White's  School  Management.  American  Literature. 
Gregory's  Political  Economy.        1898— Roark's  Psychology. 

1895— Hinsdale's    American    Govern-  Carpenter's  Reader  of  Asia. 

ment.  Words,  Their  Use  and  Abuse. 

Krohn's  Psychology.  1899— How   to  Teach   Reading— Dr. 

1895— White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy.  Clark. 

Schoolmaster    in    Comedy    and  Twenty-five  Letters  on  Eng- 

Satire.  lish  Authors— Mary  Fisher. 

1897— Elementary  Course:  1900— United    States    and  Foreign 

King's  School  Interests  and  Du-  Powers— Curtis, 

ties.  Method  in  Education— Roark. 

The  reading  circle  work  is  an  entirely  free  and  voluntary  mat- 
ter with  the  teacher.  It  has  been  carried  on  only  among  the 
teachers  in  the  common  schools.    This  does  not  mean  that  those 
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in  other  schools  in  the  state  may  not  take  advantage  of  it,  but  as 
it  has  been  conducted  by  the  county  superintendents  the  effort 
has  been  mainly  to  reach  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools. 

The  board  of  managers  is  composed  of  six  county  superintend- 
ents, who  serve  for  three  years,  two  being  elected  each  year  at 
the  meeting  of  the  state  association.  This  board  meets  at  least 
once  each  year,  to  adopt  books  and  outline  the  work  and  the  course 
of  reading  for  the  year. 

The  object  of  the  reading  circle  is  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
study  course  during  the  year,  and  tjo  encourage  teachers  in  the 
habit  of  regular  and  systematic  reading  along  such  lines  that  will 
be  of  the  most  use  to  them  in  their  work.  As  appears  from  the 
list  given  above,  one  book  each  year  has  been  of  a  pedagogical 
nature  or  along  the  lines  of  school  economy. 

So  far  no  official  recognition  has  been  given  to  those  pursuing 
this  reading.  The  board  has  issued  certificates  to  all  who  have 
completed  the  reading  of  any  one  book,  but  the  only  value  of  the 
reading  circle  work  has  been  in  the  general  culture  value  it  would 
bring.  State  Superintendent  Lewis  has,  however,  suggested  that, 
under  the  present  examination  law,  the  professional  test  be  based 
upon  the  knowledge  which  the  applicant  can  show  of  the  books  on 
the  reading  circle  course  of  reading.  This  is  not  only  an  excellent 
suggestion  to  help  build  up  and  extend  the  reading  circle,  but  it 
will  be  the  means  of  making  this  test  uniform  over  the  state.  The 
questions  will  be  prepared  by  the  reading  circle  board,  and  sub- 
mitted to  each  county,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  regular  exam- 
ination questions. 

The  work  of  the  common  schools  in  our  state  has  been  steadily 
advancing,  the  educational  and  professional  standard  required  of 
a  teacher  is  higher  than  it  was  in  former  years,  and  the  teachers' 
reading  circle  is  one  of  the  means  in  this  direction. 

It  should  be  so  extended  as  to  reach  the  teachers  in  all  the 
various  public  schools  of  the  state,  and;  some  permanent  rule 
should  be  established  for  giving  due  recognition  to  teachers  who 
pursue  this  work  in  a  thorough  and  systematic  manner. 

C.  G.  SCHULZ, 
Secretary  of  Reading  Circle  Board. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  DURING  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY— WHAT  IT  IS  TO  BE!  IN  THE 
FUTURE. 

Are  our  educational  forces,  those  engaged  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  in  our  normal  and  agricultural  schools  and  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  working  harmoniously  and  effectively 
along  lines  that  promise  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  attainment 
of  highest  results?  Are  they  working  in  conformity  to  and  in  har- 
mony with  local  conditions  and  environments,  and  endeavoring  with 
reasonable  promise  of  success  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  pub- 
lic education  by  the  home,  the  business  community,  the  church  and 
the  state?  Or  are  they  bound  and  fettered  by  traditions,  and 
working  to  conform  to  conditions  that  have  passed  away  and  to 
meet  demands  that  are  no  longer  felt  ? 

These  questions  are  peculiarly  pertinent  at  this  dividing  point 
between  two  centuries;  for  their  consideration  forces  upon  us  the 
conclusion  that  educationally  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
indicated  by  the  interrogations  themselves. 

The  most  noticeable  defects  in  our  educational  methods  are  due 
as  well  to  the  order  of  growth  and  development  of  our  educational 
system  as  to  the  immobility  of  the  system  and  the  potency  of  tradi- 
tions and  usages  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  a  time  in 
which  the  social  forces  in  effect  were  altogether  different  from 
those  that  are  operative  at  present. 

Historically,  our  educational  system  has  developed  from  the  top 
down.  Instead  of  beginning  by  establishing  common  schools  for 
training  the  children  of  the  masses  along  lines  that  bore  somewhat 
upon  their  future  work,  and  then  establishing  high  schools  and 
academies  as  needed  to  continue  the  work  begun  in  the  common 
schools,  and  lastly,  founding  colleges^  to  complete  and  round  out  the 
work  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  we  begun  by  found- 
ing colleges,  and  then  founding  preparatory  schools  to  fit  boys  for 
college,  before  we  had  established  a  common  school  system  for  the 
education  of  the  masses ;  and  most  of  the  complaints  that  are  urged 
and  that  have  been  urged  against  our  common  schools  have  resulted 
from  this  order  of  growth. 

Our  colleges  were  founded  and  conducted  to  prepare  young  men 
for  the  professions,  for  the  ministry,  for  law  and  medicine,  and 
later  for  the  promotion  of  art,  literature  and  statesmanship;  but 
primarily  to  prepare  them  for  the  ministry.  Academies  have  been 
founded  to  prepare  for  the  colleges  that  were  to  train  clergymen, 

^Extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  J.  H.  Lewis 
at  the  state  teachers'  convention  in  St.  Paul,  Dec.  28th,  1900. 
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doctors  and  lawyers;  hence,  the  courses  of  study  in  the  academies, 
and  the  instruction  therein,  have  had  these  ends  in  view.  Free 
high  schools  gradually  superseded  and  took  the  place  of  the  acade- 
mies, but  continued  to  work  along  the  same  lines  and  under  bond- 
age to  the  college  system  and  courses  of  study.  The  professors  and 
students  in  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  have  lived  in  an 
entirely  different  atmosphere  from  that  of  the  people  in  the  busy 
world  around  them.  They  have  been  cut  off  from  participation  in 
the  activities  of  their  fellows  who  were  engaged  in  clearing  forests, 
building  ships,  extending  trade  and  commerce,  conquering  and  sub- 
duing natural  forces.  In  this  semi-isolation,  most  favorable  for 
contemplation,  retrospection  and  introspection,  they  have  pursued 
their  study  of  man  and  matter.  These  centers  of  learning  have, 
it  is  true,  served  well  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  founded. 
They  have  trained  the  men  and  women  who  in  the  final  analysis 
have  done  the  hard  thinking  for  us  during  the  formative  period  of 
our  state  and  our  national  civilization.  These  colleges  have  been 
the  balance  wheel  that  has  preserved  the  happy  equilibrium  of  the 
forces  that  have  been  intensely  and  ceaselessly  active  during  the 
past  century.  But  it  is  the  influence  that  the  colleges  have  exer- 
cised upon  our  secondary  and  common  schools  that  we  are  now 
considering.  The  teachers  in  our  academies  and  high  schools  have 
come  direct  from  the  colleges,  and  they  have  carried  into  their 
work  the  high  ideals  and  lofty  purposes  that  they  themselves  had 
formed  as  students  in  colleges;  but  they  were  ideals  that  could 
not  possibly  be  realized  on  the  farm,  in  the  workshop,  or  in  a 
business  or  industrial  career.  They  were  ideals  and  purposes  that 
could  best  be  realized  in  the  professions,  in  art  and  in  literature 
and  politics.  The  teachers  themselves  were  trained  for  a  profes- 
sion, and  teaching  has  not,  in  the  main,  been  held  by  them  as  a 
profession.  Until  quite  recently  most  men  who  have  engaged  in 
teaching  have  done  so  merely  to  secure  the  means  for  continuing 
their  own  preparation  for  engaging  in  some  other  profession.  Thds 
it  has  happened  that  our  high  schools  have  been  organized,  and  our 
high  school  courses  formulated  by  men  who,  from  semi-isolation 
and  devotion  to  a  single  purpose,  have  been  ignorant  of  local  con- 
ditions and  local  demands  and  needs  of  high  school  pupils;  by  men 
inexperienced  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  without  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  and  processes  or  the  local  industrial  pursuits 
of  the  patrons  of  their  schools.  They  have  knowrn  the  kind  and 
degree  of  training  required  for  admission  to  colleges,  and  have 
adopted  courses  of  study  and  trained  their  pupils  admirably  for  this 
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purpose.    In  like  manner  our  rural  school  teachers  have  (the 
greater  part  of  them — and  that  portion  of  them  who  have  been  the 
determining  factors  in  characterizing  rural  school  instruction)  come 
from  academies  and  high  schools.'   They,  too,  have  gone  to  their 
fields  of  labor  in  more  or  less  ignorance  of  the  needs  and  aims  of 
their  patrons  and  pupils,  but  possessed  of  high  ideals  aind  purposes 
which  they  themselves  have  hoped  to  realize  in  some  congested 
center  of  population.    It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  defects  are  to 
be  found,  and  have  been  found,  in  our  educational  systems  and 
methods;  that  patrons  living  in  cities  feel  disappointed  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  schooling  their  children  have  received;  that  it  has 
not  afforded  them  the  skill  required  in  their  business;  that  it  has 
made  them  discontented  and  restless  in  the  pursuits  and  vocations 
of  their  fathers.    It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  professions  are 
overcrowded, — that  college  and  high  school  pupils  engage  re- 
luctantly in  manual  and  industrial  pursuits.    It  is  not  strange  that 
children  in  rural  schools  lack  interest  in  all  agricultural  pursuits; 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  training,  the  bright,  aspiring  yoith 
have  been  leaving  the  farm  and  seeking  to  live  by  their  wits  in  the 
cities;  that  this  process  has  continued  until  in  the  older  settled 
states  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  the  intelligent,  independent, 
cultured  farmers  have  been  displaced  by  a  class  of  tenant  farmers, 
many  of  them  foreigners  who  have  not  yet  assimilated  American 
ideas,  and  that  all  these  changes  <have  transpired  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  invention  of  farm  machinery  and  the  multiplica- 
tion and  cheapening  of  comforts  have  greatly  ameliorated  the  con- 
ditions of  farm  life.    Do  not  these  circumstances  point  unmistaka- 
bly to  the  fact  that  public  education  in  the  rural  districts  has  failed 
in  adapting  itself  to  existing  conditions  and  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it? 

There  were  enrolled  last  year  in  the  rural  schools  of  Minnesota. 
245,344  boys  and  girls,  instructed  by  7,878  teachers,  who  for  the 
most  part  were  young  girls  and  women  bred  in  our  cities  and  vil- 
lages and  educated  in  our  graded  schools.  These  young  women, 
it  is  true,  carried  with  them  into  their  fields  of  labor  the  culture 
and  refinement  of  the  cities;  and  yet  they  knew  little  about  the 
home  environments  of  the  children  they  were  to  teach.  They  them- 
selves had  been  educated  for  life  in  congested  centers  of  popula- 
tion, and  .  the  ideals  that  they  might  nurture  in  their  pupils,  ihe 
hopes  and  aspirations  that  they  might  stimulate,  were  for  the 
most  part  the  ideals,  hopes  and  aspirations  that  would  attract 
their  brighter  pupils  to  the  cities  for  their  realization  and  fruition. 
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The  farm  boys  and  girls  should  learn  'kthe  scientific  basis  upon 
which  successful  results  in  agriculture  depend.*'  The  teachers  in 
our  rural  schools  do  not  know  '"the  scientific  basis  upon  which 
successful  results  in  agriculture  depend."  The  children  in  the 
rural  schools  should  learn  to  experiment  and  to  record  results  of 
experimentation  and  observation  in  horticulture  and  in  other 
branches  of  agriculture.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  experiment 
in  feeding  stock,  in  budding,  grafting  and  transplanting  trees; 
they  should  learn  to  cross  fertilize  plants  and  field  crops  and  to 
propagate  new  species  thereof;  they  should  experiment  with  re- 
sults of  plant  foods  and  fertilizers,  and  have  other  such  exercises 
leading  to  a  knowledge  of  those  things  upon  which  successful  re- 
sults in  agriculture  depend.  They  should  learn  to  read  and  become 
interested  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  literature,  and  in  the 
reports  of  our  state  experimental  stations.  Yet  their  teach- 
ers can  do  none  of  these  things.  They  do  not  themselves 
read  this  class  of  literature.  Farm  life  has  for  them  no  attractions; 
they  are  looking,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  cities  for  the  fruition  of  their 
hopes;  and  their  pupils  will  become,  as  a  result  of  their  contact 
with  their  teachers,  restless  and  discontented  with  the  farm  life 
and  environments.  The  farmer  and  the  farmer's  boys  and  girls 
need  to  feel  the  same  interest,  the  same  love  and  devotion  to  their 
work  that  is  felt  by  the  artist.  The  same  degree  of  skill  is  required 
for  organizing  their  work  and  conducting  farm  operations  so  as  to 
successfully  meet  competition  as  is  required  in  any  other  industrial 
pursuit,  and  they  should  insist  upon  having  their  children  educated 
with  some  reference  to  their  vocational  needs,  with  some  purpose 
of  making  farm  work  and  farm  life  attractive;  and  until  this  is 
done  or  some  effort  made  in  this  directicm  the  farm  boys  will  con- 
tinue to  fill  the  ranks  of  both  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful 
found  in  the  cities,  and  the  girls  will  continue  to  look  for  the  reali- 
zation of  their  hopes  to  employment  in  congested  centers  of  popula- 
tion. 

A  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  rural  life  can  be  taught  in  the 
common  schools  without  in  the  least  slighting  the  essentials  that 
are  now  taught;  but  to  do  so  we  must  throw  out  the  non-essentials 
and  substitute  for  the  so-called  nature  work,  most  of  which  points 
to  nothing  definite  and  leads  to  no  important  results,  the  real  study 
of  nature  as  manifested  in  the  daily  experience  of  children  on  the 
farm. 

The  outlook  at  this  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
hopeful  and  full  of  promise.    The  needs  of  society  and  the  business 
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world  are  better  understood  by  educators  than  they  have  ever  yet 
been,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  a  more  ready  compliance  with 
conditions  and  greater  efforts  to  supply  and  meet  the  demands  of 
society  and  the  state.  Our  school  work  will  in  the  future  have 
more  direct  relation  to  the  work  that  children  will  be  called  upon 
to  do  on  leaving  school.  We  shall  have  rural  schools  conducted 
more  with  reference  to  the  vocational  needs  of  the  children  who  are 
to  work  out  their  mission  in  agricultural  pursuits, — schools  in 
which  shall  be  taught  the  elements  of  the  sciences  upon  which  suc- 
cessful results  in  agriculture  depend, — schools  in  which  farm  life 
shall  be  made  more  attractive  for  boys  and  girls. 

Our  rural  schools  will  bring  not  only  pupils  in  the  country  but 
their  parents  into  closer  touch  with  our  state  agricultural  schools 
and  colleges,  and  the  drift  from  the  farm  to  the  cities  will  be  stayed, 
because  ideals,  aims  and  purposes  will  be  fostered  that  can  be 
realized  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  city.  But  it  is  to  the  normal 
and  the  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  that  the  rural  districts 
will  have  to  look  more  largely  than  they  have  in  the  past  for 
qualified  teachers,  and  when  our  normal  schools  shall  recognize 
this  need  of  specially  trained  teachers  in  agricultural  districts,  and 
shall  have  set  about  to  meet  and  supply  this  demand,  then  will  the 
normal  school  problem  be  effectively  solved,  and  the  normal  schools 
will  have  found  their  true  mission.  Circumstances  were  never 
more  propitious  here  in  Minnesota.  The  chief  hindrance  to  progress 
along  these  lines  in  the  past  has  been  low  wages,  the  absence  of 
the  physical  comforts  to  which  teachers  in  rural  schools  have  been 
accustomed,  short  terms,  and  uncertain  tenure  of  service  in  the 
country  districts.  "But  these  conditions  are  rapidly  changing  for 
the  better.  It  is  now  almost  universally  conceded  that  education  in 
country  schools  has  not  met  the  demands  of  the  people  living  in 
the  country,  and  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  state  has  there 
been  such  a  demand  for  first-class  teachers.  Never  before  have 
such  high  wages  been  paid  country  teachers. 

In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  the  department  in  promoting 
the  study  of  agriculture  and  rural  life  in  the  common  schools,  I 
addressed  the  Minnesota  agricultural  college  October  last,  asking 
the  faculty  of  the  school  and  college  to  formulate  a  course  of 
study, — or,  rather,  a  series  of  exercises, — for  horue  and  school  study, 
and  experiments  that  could  be  made  by  pupils  at  their  homes  under 
the  direction  of  their  teachers.  I  quote  from  the  letter  above  re- 
ferred to  as  follows,  viz. : 

If  you  have  time  to  do  this  work  for  the  department,  you  will  kindly 
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make  the  course  conform  to  present  conditions.  I  would  not  attempt  too 
much.  Large  results  are  more  apt  to  follow  from  small  beginnings  than  by 
starting  out  with  too  ambitious  a  program.  I  would  not  make  it  so  for- 
midable that  our  teachers  will  shrink  from  undertaking  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  The  course  suggested  should  not  interfere  with  the'  work  now  done 
in  the  common  branches.  It  should  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  less 
essential  work  that  is  now  done  in  the  way  of  nature  study,  so-called. 

The  course  of  study,  to  be  successful,  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
enlist  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  parents  of  our  farm  boys  and  girls. 
The  interest  that  our  farmers  have  taken  and  the  benefits  they  have  derived 
from  farmers'  institutes  afford  promise  of  their  hearty  sympathy  and  co- 
operation in  the  extension  of  such  a  movement. 

I  believe  that  a  course  can  be  suggested  that  will  provide  vacation  work 
that  will  add  very  materially  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  farming  in  this 
state. 

The  only  discouraging  feature  is  the  fact  that  few  of  our  teachers  are 
qualified  to  take  up  the  work  intelligently.  But  I  believe  that  if  the  work 
is  once  begun,  it  will  become  a  part  of  the  normal  school  work  to  train  teach- 
ers to  carry  it  on  successfully,  and  that  in  time  our  normal  school  teachers, 
instead  of  seeking  positions  in  the  grades  of  our  cities  as  they  are  now  doing, 
will  rather  seek  employment  in  the  large  fields  of  usefulness  that  the  rural 
schools  afford. 

I  would  like  to  have  this  course  of  study  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
county  superintendents  at  their  annual  meeting  in  December,  with  the  view, 
if  accepted  by  the  teachers,  of  beginning  the  work  next  year. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  LEWIS, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  with  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  state  agricultural  school  and  college,  and  upon  request  of  the 
department,  the  president  of  the  county  superintendents'  section 
of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  invited  Professor  Hays 
to  present  the  subject  to  the  county  superintendents  at  their  an- 
nual meeting;  and  following  the  presentation  by  Professor  Hays 
and  the  state  superintendent,  the  county  superintendents  approved 
the  plan  outlined  and  the  work  was  further  indorsed  by  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  passed  by  the  general  section  of  the  Minnesota 
Teachers'  Association : 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  as  a  movement  in  the  right  direction  the  plan 
of  having  the  science  and  nature  work  which  is  now  attempted  in  our  rural 
schools  bear  more  directly  upon  the  needs  of  the  rural  school  pupils. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  plan  of  distributing  leaflets  prepared  by  the 
state  agricultural  school  outlining  suitable  exercises  and  experiments  for 
home  work  of  pupils,  and  designed  to  give  them  the  scientific  basis  upon 
which  successful  results  in  agriculture  depend. 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  the  legislature  to  appropriate  such  sums  as  max 
be  needed  to  publish  and  distribute  such  literature. 
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The  faculty  of  the  state  agricultural  school  and  college  thought 
best  to  take  further  time  to  prepare  the  outline  of  work  in  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Life  for  rural  schools  than  would  be  afforded  by 
attempting  to  get  it  ready  for  the  biennial  report  of  the  department. 
In  lieu  of  the  outline  I  submit  herein  Profesisor  Hays'  address,  as 
per  request  of  the  department,  before  the  county  superintendents, 
section  of  the  state  teachers'  association.  This  department  will 
issue  the  outline  for  distribution  to  teachers  early  in  the  summer  of 
the  present  year. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  LIFE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

WILLET  M.  HAYS. 

The  amount  of  raw  food  and  clothing  products  needed  per  capita 
in  our  country  increases  but  slowly;  but  the  amount  that  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  can  produce  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  better 
methods,  improved  machinery  and  perfected  means  of  transporta- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  city  industries  in  manufacture,  com- 
merce and  trade;  also  the  technical  and  professional  vocations  in 
cities,  to  serve  both  city  and  rural  people,  have  demanded  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  our  entire  population.  In  accord  with  the 
law  of  supply  and  deuifand  there  has  been  a  strong  movement  from 
the  plow  to  the  desk  and  factory.  In  spite  of  the  cry  of  ministers 
and  philanthropists  some  of  the  cool,  moral  and  virile  blood  from 
the  field  flows  to  the  fermenting  tide  of  city  life  to  strengthen  it. 
And  God  pity  our  cities  when  this  rejuvenating  stream  from  the 
farm  no  longer  supplies  to  the  cities  industrial  captains,  commer- 
cial giants,  scientific  solons  and  leaders  of  political,  moral  and  re- 
ligious reforms. 

We  have  inherited  from  the  old  world  and  old  times  the  idea 
that  the  farmer  is  a  mere  man  of  a  hoe.  Our  philosophy  has 
allowed  farming  to  be  too  nearly  all  irksome  toil.  Our  eyes  have 
not  been  taught  to  fully  see  the  beauties  of  field,  garden  and  forest; 
our  ears  not  attuned  to  the  melodies  of  animated  nature,  our 
lives  not  trained  to  appreciate  "God's  outdoors."  W|e  have  not  fully 
learned  the  advantages  of  the  farm  business,  and  of  the  farm  home 
as  a  place  to  live  as  a  family,  and  we  have  been  only  too  ready  to 
overestimate  any  real  advantages  of  city  life,  and  to  put  a  false 
value  on  the  tinsel  of  city  society. 

The  country  does  not  need  all  who  are  born  there,  and  those 
better  suited  to  city  than  to  country  vocations  and  life  should  go 
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to  tlie  city  for  the  common  good.  The  tide  is  against  those  who 
would  like  to  go  from  the  city  into  the  rural  pursuits,  and  the 
experiences  of  schools  of  agriculture  is  that  men,  and  especially 
women,  brought  up  in  the  cities  do  not  usually  adapt  themselves 
to  life  in  the  country.  While  the  country  should  send  its  surplus 
consumers  to  the  city  vocations,  and  should  supply  some  of  its 
best  people  for  the  cities'  good,  it  must  keep  of  its  best  blood  that 
the  superior  races  may  continue  to  be  bred  where  the  natural  con- 
ditions make  men  with  physical,  mental  and  moral  fiber  adapted 
to  the  complex  and  exacting  work  of  humankh  d. 

We  should  have  only  that  proportion  of  our  total  population  on 
our  farms  which  will  have  sufficient  city  people  to  supply  them 
with  a  good  market;  that  the  average  farm  family  unit  may  sur- 
round itself  with  average  comforts,  accumulate  property,  send  the 
youths  to  agricultural  and  other  high  schools,  and  supply  a  few 
with  the  necessary  means  to  prepare  for  those  exacting  city  posi- 
tions which  may  be  gained  through  college  and  technical  training; 
or,  without  much  schooling,  through  pluck  and  long  continued 
strong  effort. 

The  state,  the  statesman,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  public 
generally  should  promote  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  welfare 
of  our  rural  homes,  because  they  are  the  conservators  of  our 
strongest  blood,  our  best  life.  This  cannot  best  be  done  by  having 
this  class  so  numerous  that  the  profit  in  the  business  of  farming  is 
below  the  average  of  all  vocations.  The  cities  should  no  longer 
try  to  eliminate  their  sores  by  trying  to  shift  the  responsibility  by 
getting  the  slums  out  on  the  land,  except  in  some  frontier  dis- 
tricts. We  want  our  farm  communities  made  more,  rather  than 
less,  respectable  and  profitable.  City  civics  must  be  solved  by  the 
cities,  and  it  is  a  good  sign  that  we  have  Jane  Adamses  and  Bishop 
Potters  and  Theodore  Koosevelts,  who  have  the  human  hearts  and 
the  political  sagacity  to  have  started  a  crusade  as  yet  unorganized 
but  containing  the  powerful  elements  of  strength,  which  may  yet 
largely  purify  our  cities  of  the  rum,  the  political  and  the  social 
evils. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  FARMERS. 

Under  the  old  plan  of  education  our  schools,  from  bottom  to 
top,  have  influenced  the  movement  of  people  from  the  farm; 
but  not  toward  the  farm  nor  toward  better  farming,  not  away  from 
the  "man  with  the  hoe"  idea.  The  old  philosophy  was  to  educate 
the  man  first  and  then  make  of  him  a  specialist.  The  other  ex- 
treme, which  has  had  many  advocates,  and  more  devotees,  was  to 
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choose  the  specialty  and  bend  all  the  powers  in  that  direction  from 
-early  youth.  The  happy  medium  is  best  brought  out  by  agricultural 
schools,  where,  as  in  the  farm  home,  the  watchword  is:  Mix  in- 
dustrial work  and  manual  training  with  school  education,  general 
and  technical,  from  the  earliest  school  age.  Our  industrial  schools 
are  revolutionizing  education,  utilizing  literary  culture  in  a  most 
practical  way,  and  making  the  sciences  useful  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  dignifying  them  for  science's  sake.  Our  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  colleges  are  solving,  have  solved,  some  of  the 
largest  pedagogical  problems  of  the  age.  Here  are  the  basic 
elements  of  a  new  philosophy  of  teaching,  and  the  one  who  first 
properly  analyzes  and  interprets  it  in  written  form,  so  as  to  make 
it  generally  useful,  w  ill  have  added  a  valuable  element  to  our  ped- 
agogical literature.  The  achievements  in  these  matters  are  new, 
their  fruits  are  crude,  not  as  yet  collected  into  complete  systems. 
But  the  leaven  is  working,  and  there  is  reason  for  the  most  opti- 
mistic faith. 

Scientific  education  in  agriculture  must  be  developed  down- 
ward as  well  as  upward.  With  its  foundation  well  built  in  the 
farm  home,  in  the  farm  business,  and  in  the  rural  school,  its 
superstructure  can  be  beautifully  and  extensively  built  in  the  agri- 
cultural high  school  for  boys  and  girls ;  and  its  capping  towers  may 
be  erected  in  college  and  graduate  university  courses  in  agricul- 
ture. The  wonderful  system  of  experiment  stations  at  home  and 
abroad  are  furnishing  a  body  of  thought  with  which  to  frame  this 
structure.  Agricultural  science,  speaking  broadly,  is  destined  to 
become  the  most  complete,  the  most  complex,  the.  most  interesting, 
and  the  most  useful  science  in  the  world;  and  our  own  America 
is  already  in  the  lead  in  developing  agricultural  science  and  agri- 
cultural education. 

I  make  the  charge  advisedly  when  I  say  that  most  of  our  agri- 
cultural college  presidents,  during  the  first  fourth  of  a  century 
after  the  origin  of  those  institutions,  assumed,  in  words  and  in 
actions,  that  these  colleges  were  designed  mainly  as  a  means  by 
which  rural  youth  could  successfully  leave  the  farm  and  enter 
professional  agricultural  and  other  city  vocations.  Having  been 
themselves  educated  in  the  classics,  and  not  in  the  sciences  related 
to  agriculture,  they  had  too  little  faith  in  educating  those  who 
were  to  remain  on  the  farm.  And  many  professors  in  these  col- 
leges have  openly  expressed  a  belief  that  if  you  educate  the  farm 
boy  he  will  leave  the  farm.  This  assumption  has  been  most  clearly 
disproved  by  Minnesota's  School  of  Agriculture. 
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Agricultural  education  was  very  weak  at  the  start,  because  the 
body  of  thought,  the  pedagogical  methods  and  the  equipments  for 
illustration  and  practice  work  could  not  be  had  until  they  were 
developed  by  a  long  and  tedious  experience.  It  has  been  well  said 
by  a  very  eminent  agricultural  college  man  that  the  worst  enemy 
agricultural  education  has  had  has  been  the  lack  of  faith  in  agri- 
cultural school  training  for  fanners  on  the  part  of  old  time  edu- 
cators, who,  of  necessity,  made  up  a  large  part  of  our  early  agri- 
cultural college  faculties.  He  alsoi  said  that  the  next  worst  enemy 
was  the  lack  of  faith  in  those  farmer  members  of  college  boards 
of  directors,  who  believed  all  that  is  practical  and  necessary  for 
the  young  farmer  could  be  learned  in  the  actual  practice  of  farm- 
ing. Principals  of  city  schools  know  that  the  worst  enemies  to 
the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  course  of  study  were  the 
teachers  who  would,  of  necessity,  have  to*  teach  a  subject  new  to 
them,  but  once  the  teachers  had  equipped  themselves  for  drawing 
they  saw  its  great  value.  So  with  a  new  science,  new  apparatus,  a 
new  pedagogy  of  agriculture,  and  a  very  vigorous  lot  of  teachers  edu- 
cated in  agricultural  colleges,  there  has  arisen  a  new  faith  which  is 
destined  to  operate  with  power.  This  faith  is  nowhere  else  so 
fully  expressed  as  in  Minnesota's  agricultural  high  school  at  St. 
Anthony  Park,  and  in  the  esteem  in  which  this  school  is  held  by 
Minnesota  farmers,  and  by  her  citizens  of  all  classes. 

Agricultural  education  in  rural  schools  and  in  agricultural  high 
schools  promises  to  become  a.  national  movement.  Then,  rural 
business,  farm  homes  and  country  life  will  be  vivified,  sweetened, 
strengthened,  and  more  than  ever  shall  be  a  grand  and  conservative 
strength  to  our  republican  institutions.  A  wonderful  future  for 
agricultural  experiment  stations  seems  assured.  They,  with  agri- 
cultural education,  are  henceforth  as  much  a  national  necessity  as 
is  our  army  or  navy.  Likewise,  our  collegiate  and  graduate  schools 
of  agriculture  are  taking  permanent  high  rank  in  our  great  uni- 
versity development,  and  they  aire  sure  to  gain  in  support,  in 
students,  and  in  their  efficiency  as  a  means  of  preparing  men  and 
women  to  experiment,  teach  and'  write  in  agriculture  and  in  home 
economics.  From  these  advanced  college  courses  will  also  come 
some  of  our  captains  in  agricultural,  and  in  the  related  manufac- 
turing industries.  They,  too,  will  furnish  a  quota  of  men  and 
women,  who,  using  their  education  in  a  general  way,  will  be  among 
the  foremost  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life.  T  am  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  statement  that  these  courses  of  study,  while  largely  tech- 
nical, are  proving  by  their  fruits  to  be  as  truly  educational  for  the 
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broader  life  spheres  as  are  classical  courses.  This  fact  is  abund- 
antly proven  by  some  of  the  rising  graduates  of  America's  yet 
young  agricultural  colleges.  And,  for  the  more  technical  and  prac- 
tical lines  of  life  work,  the  scientific  and  industrial  training  of  an 
agricultural  college  gives  a  directness  of  mind,  a  perception,  and 
alertness;  a  faith  in  substantial  and  continuous  endeavor — the 
ability  to  do  by  doing — which  more  often  insures  success  than  does 
the  old  line  education. 

Not  only  have  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  been  placed  on  a  successful  basis;  but  also  dairy, 
sugar,  forestry  and  poultry  schools  are  doing  a  most  valuable  work. 
The  agricultural  high  school  in  Minnesota  has  raised  the  hopes  of 
those  who  really  comprehend  the  broad  meaning  of  its  success 
to  that  point  where  they  are  ready  to  assume  that  the  next  thing  is 
to  really  reach  the  masses  with  instruction  in  agriculture. 

Higher  education  in  agriculture  is  going  to  win.  How  can  we 
now  develop  popular  or  elementary  education  somewhat  along  agri- 
cultural lines?  How  can  we  reach  the  masses,  with  at  least  some  of 
the  keys  to  agricultural  knowledge,  so  that  they  will  not  go  through 
life  without  reaching  for  the  rich  crop  of  literature  of  agricultural 
knowledge  which  will  yearly  be  harvested  and  given  out  freely  to 
the  people.  The  farmers7  institutes,  the  agricultural  press,  state 
and  local  societies  with  their  reports,  and  the  government,  state 
and  station  reports,  are  valuable  agencies.  But  we  must  reach 
the  youth  of  school  age,  so  that  they  may  be  made  ready  to  utilize 
these  rapidly  developing  agencies  which  are  coming  so  freely  and 
with  such  tremendous  meaning  to  our  rural  homes  and  our  farm 
business. 

The  rural  school  and  the  agencies  associated  with  it  offer  the 
best  mean®  of  reaching  all  the  youth.  To  make  here  a  natural  devel- 
opment of  this  subject,  the  teachers  and  the  agricultural  scien- 
tists must  co-operate  in  developing  a  pedagogy  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions. There  must  be  a  body  of  thought  presented  in  suitable 
literature,  charts  and  natural  objects  so  that  the  teacher  can  use 
them.  The  teachers  must  then  be  interested  and  instructed  in  the 
body  of  thought  and  in  the  methods  of  leading  the  pupils  into 
utilizing  the  things  of  the  farm  and  the  farm  home  as  the  basis  of 
investigation  and  thought.  Experimenting  with  teaching,  like  in- 
venting a  new.  device,  will  result  in  many  failures,  but  soon  the 
successes  will  accumulate  into  a  pedagogical  system  which  may  be 
used  to  great  advantage  by  all  teachers  who  are  prepared  and  in- 
*    terested  in  this  line  of  work. 
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PLATE  I. 


Note— The  group  of  drawings  above  are  only  a  part  of  the  "Pictures  of  Rye"  designed'for 
a  rural  school  chart.   Other  drawings  show  the  roots,  stems,  uses  of  rye,  etc. 
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Through  much  conference  and  correspondence  on  this  subject  1 
learn  that  those  teachers  who  have  given  agricultural  and  nature 
study  a  fair  trial  in  rural  schools  have  strong  faith  in  it.  It  is  a 
difficult  subject,  but  like  a  new  soil  it  needs  cultivation.  Where 
introduced  as  little  more  than  a.  diversion  exercise  it  has  added  to,, 
rather  than  detracted  from  the  common  branches  of  study. 

Elementary  Agricultural  Text  Books  have  been  prepared  by  able 
men,  but  attempts  at  trying  to  condense  the  elements  of  a  college 
course  in  agriculture  into  a  systematic  book  seem  to  prove  that 
such  books  are  not  destined  to  succeed.  The  elements  of  many 
underlying  sciences  and  of  the  practical  sciences  and  arts  of  agri- 
culture make  too  heavy  a  text  for  such  immature  minds.  They 

Plate  1.   Eig.  1  is  the  spike,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  head  of  rye. 

At  2  is  shown  the  small  group  of  flowers  borne  by  each  joint  of  the  spike. 
This  is  called  a  spikelet,  a  little  spike. 

At  3  is  the  single  flower  in  full  bloom.  At  (a)  is  the  flowering  glume,  the 
larger  of  the  two  enveloping  pieces  of  chaff;  at  (b)  the  palea,  the  smaller  of 
the  two  leaf -like  chaffy  organs  which  envelop  the  flower.  At  (c),  (d)  and  (e) 
are  the  anthers  hanging  by  their  thread-like  filaments— (d)  has  begun  to  break 
open  and  discharge  its  pollen,  while  (e)  has  been  open  for  some  time  and 
has  begun  to  shrivel  up  and  turn  brown.  At  (f)  the  feather-like  stigma  is 
fully  exposed  and  is  ready  to  receive  grains  of  pollen. 

At  5  is  a  cross  section  through  the  lower  part  of  the  nearly  mature  flower, 
as  if  cut  across  at  K,  4.  At  this  age  the  anthers  stand  erect  in  the  bottom 
of  the  floral  cavity,  closely  surrounding  the  stigma,  which  does  not  spread 
out  and  assume  a  feathery  form  until  the  flower  begins  to  open. 

At  6  is  shown  the  flowerless  glume,  a  small  leaf  shown  at  the  left  side  of 
the  flower  in  3,  and  at  either  side  of  the  spikelet  in  2.  At  7  the  flowering- 
glume,  and  at  8  the  palea  are  separately  shown.  These  are  the  two  portions 
of  chaff  which  enclose  the  flower,  and  later  the  seed.  At  9  is  the  lodicule,  a 
very  small  organ  which  stands  between  the  flowering  glume  and  its  palea 
where  the  two  are  hinged  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower.  It  aids  in 
spreading  the  chaff  at  the  time  the  flowers  open  to  allow  the  anthers  to  get 
out  and  the  stigma  to  spread. 

At  10  is  an  enlarged  cross  section  through  one  of  the  anthers,  showing 
that  it  is  made  up  of  little  long  sacks  lined  with  pollen  grains.  These  nearly 
round  pollen  grains  are  shown  at  11. 

At  12  is  shown  the  stigma  as  it  stands  erect  within  the  flower  before  the 
envelope  opens;  at  13  after  it  has  spread  out  ready  to  receive  the  grains  of 
pollen;  and  at  14  after  it  has  received  a  pollen  grain  which  has  germinated 
upon  it,  and  has  entered  it  somewhat  as  the  root  grows  from  a  germinated 
seed. 

At  15  are  views  of  the  front  and  back  parts  of  the  seed;  at  16  the  seed 
is  cut  through  at  the  crease,  showing  a  cross  section  of  the  germ  in  the  lower 
end;  and  at  17  is  shown  the  grain  of  rye  cut  across  at  its  middle. 

At  18  is  shown  a  spike  after  all  the  small  flowers  have  been  cut  away 
preparatory  to  bringing  to  it  pollen  from  another  variety  to  produce  new  hy- 
brids. 
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must  be  given  thoughts  less  remote  from  their  previous  experiences, 
that  their  own  associated  ideas  may  develop  their  interest  and 
incite  further  thought  and  inquiry.  Interest  in  learning  facts,  in 
developing  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  the  farm  business  and  of  the  home  making,  is  much 
more  important  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  scientific  facts,  or 
of  the  systematic  relation  of  such  facts.  Our  old  time  books  did 
far  too  little  to  place  us  in  touch  with  the  book  of  nature,  industry 
and  humanity  daily  spread  before  us.  We  need  agencies  which 
may  be  used  to  excite  an  interest  at  all  points. 

AGRICULTURAL  LEAFLETS  AND  CHARTS. 

Agricultural  and  Nature  Study  Leaflets,  written  simply  and  happily 
illustrated,  have  given  the  best  results  of  the  several  agencies  thus 
far  tried.  These  have  not  been  uniformly  successful,  in  part  be- 
cause of  being  too  technical  or  not  interesting  to  young  pupils,  and 
in  part  because  the  teachers  were  not  trained  in  their  use.  Need 
is  felt  for  still  other  agencies. 

Agricultural  and  Rural  Life  Charts  are  leaflets  in  another  form,  a 
form  which  may  be  hung  on  the  wall  and  admired,  studied,  and 
absorbed  at  the  pupil's  leisure;  or  may  be  utilized  as  a  diversion 
exercise  before  the  entire  class  or  school.  The  teacher  can  use  the 
chart  to  show  the  pupil  details  of  the  structure  of  a  natural  object 
which  is  to  be  examined,  as  in  chart  1,  page  4f>,  concerning 
the  rye.  Here  may  be  pointed  out  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  how 
they  open,  and  the  pupils  then  put  at  the  task  of  verifying  the 
pictures  and  statements  by  their  own  observations. 

The  list  of  fruits,  chart  2,  page  49,  was  recommended  by  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  at  its  last  meeting.  If  a  chart  containing  these 
recommendations  were  hung  up  in  every  rural  school  house  in  the 
state,  giving  the  recommendations  of  this  most  commendable  so- 
ciety, each  year  a  great  deal  of  good  would  he  done  and  much  use- 
less experimenting  would  be  avoided. 

Rural  School  Gardens  might  be  utilized  in  some  cases,  but  to  the 
live  teacher  the  entire  rural  district  is  a  garden  full  of  plants, 
animals,  stones,  industry,  home-making,  and  life  generally.  To 
illustrate  the  ease  of  providing  a  useful  rural  school  garden  the 
Minnesota  experiment  station  has  tried  a  few  experiments.  It  has 
been  found  that  an  area  two  by  three  or  four  rods  is  sufficiently 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHART  NO.  2. 


RECOMMENDED  FRUIT  LIST. 

(Names  of  varieties  of  hardy  and  large  yielding  varieties  of  fruit,  as  adopted 
by  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society,  Dec.  6,  1900.) 

APPLES. 

Of  the  first  degree  of  hardiness  for  planting  in  Minnesota: 

Duchess,  Hibernal,  Charlamoft  (a),  Patten's  Greening. 
Of  the  second  degree  of  hardiness: 

Wealthy  (b),  Longfield  (b),  (d),  Tetofsky,  Malinda  (b),  (c). 

CRABS  AND  HYBRIDS. 

Best  for  general  cultivation: 

Virginia,  Martha,  Whitney,  Early  Strawberry,  Minnesota  (c),  Sweet  Rus- 
sett,  Gideon's  No.  6,  Briar's  Sweet. 

PLUMS. 

Best  for  general  cultivation: 

D'e  Soto,  Forest  Garden^  Weaver,  Cheney,  Wolf,  Rollingstone,  Wyant. 

GRAPES. 

In  the  order  of  their  ripening: 

Moore's  Early,  Worden,  Janesville  (e),  Brighton,  Delaware,  Agawam, 
Concord. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Red  varieties: 

Turner  Marlborough,  Cuthbert,  Loudon. 
Black  and  purple  varieties: 

Ohio,  Palmer,  Nemaha,  Gregg,  Older,  Columbian,  Kansas. 

BLACKBERRIES. 
Ancient  Briton,  Snyder,  Badger. 

CURRANTS. 

Red  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Victoria,  Stewart,  Long  Bunch  Holland.  North 
Star. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Houghton,  Downing,  Champion. 
Varieties  for  trial: 

Red  Jacket,  Triumph,  Pearl,  Columbus. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Pistillate: 

Crescent,  Warfield,  Haverland. 
Staminate: 

Bederwood.  Capt.  Jack,  Wilson,  Enhance,  Lovett,  Splendid,  Mary. 


Note  —(a)  Petierson's  Charlamoff.—  There  are  two  distinct  kinds  under  this 
name;  the  one  referred  to  is  of  spreading  growth  and  bears  conical  shaped  fruits. 

(b)  Does  best  top- worked 

(c)  Tardy  bearer,    (d)  Early  bearer,    (e)  For  severe  situations. 
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large,  and  that  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  plant  and  care  for 
such  a  garden  is  a  very  small  item.  One  garden  of  this  size,  on 
which  all  the  labor  is  paid,  costs  only  five  dollars  or  less  per  annum, 
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FIG.  I. 

Fig.  1.  The  eight  plots,  each  6x8  feel,  in  two  rows  at  the  right  and  in  the 
middle  are  devoted  to  field  crops,  representing  a  farm  divided  into  eight  fields. 
On  the  series  of  the  four  fields  at  the  right,  named  A,  C  E  and  G,  a  four-year 
rotation  is  planted.  The  order  of  cropping  is  wheat  the  first  year,  grass  the 
second  and  third  years,  and  corn  the  last  year.  The  dotted  line  shows  that 
after  the  corn  the  four-year  rotation  course  starts  in  again  with  wheat.  Each 
succeeding  field  is  begun  a  year  earlier  in  the  rotation  or  a  year  later,  so  that 
in  three  years  the  fields  of  the  miniature  farm  have  entered  upon  the  system 
of  making  each  field  bear  wheat,  and  each  other  crop  as  they  come  in  turn 
in  the  adopted  order  of  rotation. 
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and  on  the  school  grounds,  the  pupils,  aided  by  the  teacher,  should 
do  the  planting  and  should  care  for  the  garden  so  that  they  may 
learn  of  the  various  plants  and  methods  of  cultivation.  Where 
some  one  will  attend  to  the  garden  once  a  week  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  only  a  few  hours'  work  will  be  needed  each  month, 
and  when  the  pupils  return  in  the  fall,  they  can  prepare  it  for 
winter.  In  some  cases  the  pupils  may  be  organized  to  do  this 
work  once  a  week.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown  Rural  School  Garden  No.  1 
at  University  Farm.    It  is  shown  also  in  Fig.  2. 

In  Fig.  3  is  the  plan  of  the  grounds  of  a  rural  school  on  the 
corner  of  a  farm  in  which  the  writer  is  interested.  And  in  Fig.  4 
is  the  plan  for  a  rural  school  garden  in  these  grounds.  The  owners 
of  the  farm  propose  to  start  this  garden  and  then  aid  the  teachers 
and  pupils  to  keep  it  up.  In  this  garden  the  farm,  which  is  de- 
voted to  raising  seed  grains  and  blooded  stock,  is  to  be  reproduced 
in  miniature,  the  eighty  acre  fields  being  reduced  to  about  6  by  12 
feet  in  area.  This  farm  is  planned  so  that  a  simple,  systematic,  but 
thorough,  rotation  of  crops  is  carried  out  on  each  field,  and  here 
in  the  rural  school  garden  this  entire  scheme  of  practical  field  and 
farm  management  can  be  learned  with  a  glance. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  elaborate  plan  should  be  undertaken 
only  by  some  one  near  by  who  will  thoroughly  work  up  the  plan 
and  will  see  that  it  is  yearly  carried  out.  In  most  cases  the  garden 
should  include  only  the  single  plants  and  the  rows  of  vegetable  and 
lawn  plants,  leaving  out  the  farm  plan.  In  other  cases  a  still 
simpler  farm  plan  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  1  should  be  devised. 


Fiefds  B,  D  and  F,  in  the  central  series,  likewise,  are  planted  to  a  three- 
year  rotation.  Oats  are  first  sown;  the  ground  is  broken  up  early  in  the  fall 
and  sown  to  winter  rye.  The  winter  rye  is  designed  for  pasture  early  the 
next  spring  or  is  turned  under  in  June,  and  the  plot  is  planted  thickly  to  fod- 
der corn,  using  a  small  variety  pop  corn,  so  that  the  corn  will  not  shade  the 
adjoining  plots.  The  third  year  oats  and  peas  are  planted  for  early  pastur- 
age or  hay,  and  the  ground  is  prepared  late  in  June  and  planted  to  rape  for 
pasturage  late  in  the  fall. 

The  eighth  field  is  planted  to  a  mixture  of  white  clover,  red  clover,  tim- 
othy, bromus  and  Kentucky  blue  grass  to  show  how  a  permanent  pasture 
sod  grows,  and  to  illustrate  that  there  is  a  smaller  crop  on  permanent  pas- 
tures in  Minnesota  than  on  fields  in  the  four-year  rotation  where  the  grass  is 
seeded  down  fresh  every  few  years. 

In  the  lower  half  of  the  left  series  are  short  rows  of  annual  flowering 
plants  and  of  garden  and  field  vegetables.  In  the  upper  half  are  single  plants, 
in  hills,  2x2  feet  apart,  or  more,  of  the  common  field  crops,  and  of  the  peren- 
nial plants  of  the  garden  and  lawn. 
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Besides  the  miniature  farm  there  is  a  miniature  garden  with  rows  ■ 
of  annual  flowers  and  vegetables.    There  is  also  a  small  botanical 
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FIG.  3. 

Fig.  3.  School  grounds,  13x13  rods,  schoolhouse  facing  the  road  on  the 
east.  A  windbreak,  one  rod  wide,  is  being  planted  on  the  north  and  west, 
while  on  the  east  and  south  a  row  of  trees,  elm,  ash  and  hackberry,  are  plant- 
ed beside  the  neat  woven-wire  fence.  Groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  de- 
signed to  give  the  grounds  a  park-like  appearance.  The  rural  school  garden 
shown  in  Fig.  4  is  designed  for  a  position  beside  the  schoolhouse,  and  where 
it  may  be  seen  from  the  highway.  The  grounds  should  be  arranged  to  give 
a  larger  playground  than  is  shown  in  this  drawing. 

Fig.  2.  In  the  foreground  at  the  right  are?  shown  short  rows  of  asters,  ver- 
benas, etc.,  and  at  the  center  short  rows  of  beets,  cauliflowers,  beans,  pota- 
toes, etc.  Between  these  rows  and  the  walk  are  shown  the  small  fields.  In 
the  farther  comer  is  pop  corn,  grown  for  ears.  In  front  of  it  is  the  permanent 
pasture  plot,  and  beside  it,  against  the  walk,  is  a  meadow  field.  Joining  the 
pasture  and  meadow  fields  is  a  field  of  rape,  and  next  to  this  a  field  of  fodder 
corn.  All  these  fields  may  be  located  in  Fig.  1.  Thus  the  hill  corn  is  on  field 
G  the  rape  on  Field  F,  and  the  fodder  corn  on  field  D. 
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Fig.  4.  The  12  fields  A  to  M,  inclusive,  with  the  building  site,  or  farm- 
stead, O,  may  represent  a  200-acre  farm,  or  an  800-acre  farm.  In  the  former 
case  the  five  fields  I,  H,  K,  L  and  M  would  each  contain  10  acres,  and  the  7 
fields,  A  to  G,  would  each  contain  20  acres;  with  the  larger  farm  these  are 
40  and  80-acre  fields. 
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garden,  in  which,  are  grown  single  plants  of  the  field  crops,  the 
annual  and  the  biennial  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  the  perennial 
vegetables,  fruits  and  ornamental  plants.  These  serve  as  natural 
objects  to  which  charts  and  nature  study  leaflets  in  the  school- 
room should  refer  so  as  to  connect  the  books  and  the  objects  in 
the  pupil's  mind.  The  rural  pupil  needs  to  learn  to  read  pictures, 
charts  and  tabular  statements,  as  well  as  to  read  the  lofty  senti- 
ments of  Longfellow,  and  here  is  a  means  of  teaching  him  how  to 
read  both  pictures  of  nature  and  real  nature. 

The  common,  or  so  called  culture,  studies  stand  first.  But  the 
farmer,  or  the  farm  home-maker,  whose  life  is  made  more  success- 
ful by  knowing  more  of  how  to  deal  with  nature,  with  the  farm 
business  and  the  farm  home,  will  be  better  able  to  utilize  the  train- 
ing of  culture  studies.  Not  only  will  those  who  remain  on  the 
farm  be  stronger,  but  the  few  who  enter  city  business  or  city  home 
making  will  also  realize  more  from  their  lives,  and  better  serve 
the  city  community,  because  of  a  better  training  in  nature  and  in 
the  higher  industrial  thought  of  the  country. 

The  states  should  supply  the  leaflets  and  charts,  and  they  can 
well  afford  to  try  experiments  on  introducing  leaflets,  charts,  agri- 
cultural readers,  arithmetics  with  agricultural  bearing,  and  other 
literature  and  helps  in  introducing  the  study  of  agriculture  and 
rural  life  into-  those  schools  where  the  rural  school  teachers  receive 
their  general  education.  In  the  university  summer  school,  in  the 
county  summer  schools,  and  in  the  state  normal  schools  these  helps 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage;  and  when  the  rural  teachers  once 
have  a  taste  for  their  work  these  helps  and  all  that  go  with  them 
will  be  introduced  naturally  into  many  of  our  country  schools. 


In  the  rural  school  garden,  in  this  case  covering^  an  area  about  45  by  55 
feet  the  smaller  fields  are  6  or  7  feet  square.  Along  the  north  side  are 
planted  short  rows  of  annual  flowers  and  vegetables.  In  the  angle  of  the 
farm  on  the  northwest  is  room  for  numerous  hills  each  planted  to  a  single 
plant  of  some  field,  garden  or  lawn  plant,  to  be  used  for  botanical  study. 

The  practical  rotations  which  have  been  adopted  for  this  farm  are  here 
shown  in  detail  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  This  is  a  much  simpler  problem 
to  understand  than  at  first  appears.  The  seven  years'  rotation  for  the  seven 
fields  A,  B,  E,  C,  F,  D  and  G  is  shown,  to  start  with  wheat  in  field  A,  and  on 
the  succeeding  fields  a  year  earlier  on  each  field  in  the  order  named  above. 

In- the  five  fields,  I,  H,  K,  L  and  M,  five-year  rotation  is  arranged,  thus: 
Whe*at  the  first  year,  grass  the  second  and  third  years,  oats  or  other  grain 
the  fourth  year,  and  fodder  ,corn  the  last  year;  the  first  year  of  the  second 
course  starting  in  again  with  wheat,  followed  by  grass,  etc. 
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Credit  is  due  Supt.  Lewis  for  starting  the  ball  rolling,  and  if 
the  legislature  and  the  people  of  Minnesota  will  follow  up  the 
movement  which  has  been  started  in  a  practical  form  the  years 
of  pioneer  experimenting  will  soon  have  been  passed,  and  the  rural 
schools  will  be  made  to  articulate  with  the  agricultural  school  of 
the  university  to  bless  country  life,  as  our  city  high  schools  now 
bless  city  life  and  are  articulated  with  the  general  and  professional 
colleges  of  the  State  University  and  of  the  other  universities  and 
colleges.  ! 

Our  country  schools  are  our  greatest  institution,  and  I  am  loath 
to  see  any  movement  to  radically  change  them.  I  have  seen  abund- 
ant evidence  in  Europe  and  in  America  that  leads  me  to  a 
strong  belief  in  the  separate  farmstead — the  farm  home  out  on  the 
land,  and  not  in  the  village.  Homes  along  leading  highways  which 
have  free  mail  delivery,  telephones,  and  possibly  electric  cars,  is 
the  ideal  for  the  future,  that  the  homes  may  be  on  the  land,  where, 
with  lanes  and  live  stock,  the  fields  can  be  kept  rich  under  a  sys- 
tem of  live  stock  or  diversified  farming;  and  where  the  child  early 
learns  industry,  nature  and  the  duty  of  carrying  its  share  of  the 
family  burdens.  If  we  have  our  homes  out  on  the  land,  it  may  be 
wisest  to  retain  the  country  school  house.  Very  oftem  two  or  more 
of  these  in  the  corner  of  the  township  should  be  combined  into  one 
and  the  pupils  be  transported  at  public  expense,  because  it  is 
cheaper  to  thus  have  a  good  school. 

County  agricultural  high  schools  have  been  advocated,  but 
small  agricultural  schools  are  not  a  success.  Strong  country 
schools,  with  a  little  agriculture  taught,  and  leading  to  large  state 
agricultural  high  schools,  where  the  nearly  mature  young  farmer 
or  farmer's  daughter  comes  under  the  influence  of  a  large  faculty  of 
strong  specialists,  would  seem  to  be  the  best  plan,  at  least  until 
the  pedagogics  of  agriculture  and  home  making  have  been  much 
better  developedi 

Center  the  study  of  agriculture  and  rural  life  around  produc- 
tion and  home-making,  and  around  the  real  objects  of  nature, 
rather  than  around  what  we  call  natural  science.  The  child's  mind 
should  be  led  into  the  concrete  in  nature  study,  that  the  mature 
mind  may  be  prepared  for  the  study  of  science  with  its  abstractions. 

The  experiments  now  being  tried  in  New  York,  Missouri,  North 
Dakota  and  in  other  states  and  countries  will  be  watched  with 
much  interest  by  our  farmers  and  educators.  Minnesota  can  no 
longer  afford  to  not  try  the  best  available  means  to  introduce  agri- 
culture and  rural  life  studies  into  her  teachers'  summer  institutes. 
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state  normal  schools,  and  through  them  into  the  rural  schools.  To 
make  these  efforts  successful  the  state  should  provide  outlines, 
agriculture  and  rural  life  leaflets  and  charts;  and  also  expert  teach- 
ers for  institute  instruction. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 

I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  especially  to  the  work  and  needs 
of  this  great  institution,  that  fosters  and  nurtures  the  highest  ideals 
and  promotes  higher  and  higher  standards  in  all  professions  and 
in  every  industry  represented  in  our  commonwealth.  This  institu- 
tion touches  every  interest  of  our  people  in  each  section  of  our 
state.  In  every  community  may  be  found  men  and  women,  gradu* 
ates  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  witnessing  by  the  valuable 
services  they  are  rendering  that  community  in  their  several  profes- 
sions and  vocations,  the  valuable  services  that  the  university  is 
rendering  the  state  in  training  and  educating  men  and  women,  in 
nurturing  high  ideals  and  standards  in  the  professions  and  in  all 
industrial  pursuits. 

It  matters  not  what  profession,  whether  a  learned  or  technical,, 
a  youth  may  choose,  the  University  of  Minnesota  not  only  prepares 
that  youth  for  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  special  studies  that 
shall  fit  him  to  take  up  those  special  studies,  but  she  trains  him  in 
those  special  studies  that  shall  fit  him  to  take  up  his  vocation  upon 
graduating  therefrom.  Whether  he  would  practice  law,  medicine,, 
dentistry  or  pharmacy;  whether  he  would  teach  or  become  a  prac- 
tical scientific  agriculturalist,  study  animal  husbandry,  learn  to 
make  butter  and  cheese,  learn  forestry,  highway  engineering,  horti- 
culture, and  study  social  and  home  economics;  whether  he  would 
become  an  expert  chemist,  or  a  skilled  civil  or  a  mining  or  an  elec- 
trical, or  a  railway  or  a  railway  mechanical,  or  a  sanitary,  or  a 
structural,  or  a  military  and  a  topographical  engineer,  or  practice 
most  any  other  industrial  art,  or  whether  he  would  seek  to  work 
out  his  mission  in  journalism  or  in  one  of  the  fine  arts,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  not  only  fits  him  to  take  up  the  special  and  tech- 
nical subjects,  but  she  instructs  him  in  the  special  and  technical 
subject  that  prepares  him  for  his  chosen  vocation  or  calling. 

I  wish  that  I  might  report  also  that  the  University  is  prepared 
to  take  up  new  work  along  lines  that  shall  bear  directly  upon  the 
vocational  needs  of  those  of  her  youth  who  expect  to  engage  in 
business;  but  the  revenue  of  the  university  will  not  permit  the 
broadening  or  extending  of  her  lines  of  work  at  present. 
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If  the  legislature  could  raise  the  tax  rate  from  23-100  mills,  the 
present  rate,  to  3-10  of  a  mill,  it  would  afford  a  revenue  ample  to 
support  a  business  or  commercial  course  and  to  insure  the  highest 
efficiency  in  the  several  lines  of  work  which  she  is  now  carrying 
forward. 

I  trust  that  you  will  urge  the  legislature  to  fix  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  university  at  3-10  of  a  mill,  and  to  an- 
propriate  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  equipment  and  the  additional 
buildings  required  in  which  to  carry  on  the  extensive  work  she  is 
now  doing  in  the  applied  arts. 

In  1897,  when  the  legislature  voted  a  fixed  rate  of  taxation  upon 
the  taxable  property  of  the  state  for  support,  it  was  thought  that 
the  taxable  property  valuation  would  increase  as  rapidly  as  the 
university  grew,  and  thereby  produce  a  constantly  increasing  reve- 
nue to  meet  the  needs  of  this  great  and  growing  institution,  but 
her  growth  and  expansion  has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine;  and  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
state  has  decreased.  In  1896  it  was  reduced  from  $611,000,000 
to  1563,000,000,  and  is  yet  about  |30,000,000  less  than  it  was  when, 
in  1894,  the  legislature  levied  a  fixed  rate  upon  the  state  valuation 
for  support.  As  a  result  of  diminished  revenues,  the  university  has 
lost  the  services  of  a  few  of  her  brightest  men,  not  being  able  to  pay 
them  the  salaries  they  earned  and  deserved,  and  the  regents  have 
not  been  able  to  inaugurate  new  lines  of  work  demanded  by  busi- 
ness and  industrial  interests. 

The  regents  have  been  very  conservative  in  their  estimates  of 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  for  new  buildings.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  committee  on  "grounds  and  buildings''  were  not  more 
than  half  the  estimates  of  the  several  departments,  and  the  regents 
cut  down  the  estimates  of  the  committee  on  "grounds  and  build- 
ings" as  they  think  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  Unless  the  sum 
asked  for  by  the  regents  is  granted,  important  interests  of  higher 
education  at  the  university  will  be  imperiled, 

STATE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION. 

The  State  Public  Library  Commission  was  established  by  act  of 
legislature,  in  April,  1899. 

Its  purpose  is  to  provide  for  a.  system  of  traveling  libraries,  and 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  free  public  libraries  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

To  this  end,  the  sum  of  |5,000  annually,  for  the  years  1900  and 
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1901,  was  appropriated  from  the  state  treasury,  to  be  expended  for 
the  purchase  and  equipment  of  traveling  libraries  and  for  all  other 
expenses  of  the  commission. 

The  traveling  libraries  are  loaned  to  any  town,  village  or  com- 
munity, upon  application  of  at  least  ten  resident  tax-payers,  who 
will  agree  to  be  responsible  for  the  proper  care  of  the  library  and 
to  observe  the  rules  made  for  its  management.  A  fee  of  f  1  is  paid 
to  cover  cost  of  transportation.  These  libraries,  equipped  with  all 
necessary  blanks  and  a  supply  of  annotated  catalogues,  are  sent  to  a 
community  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  are  returned 
to  the  office  of  the  commission,  and  exchanged  for  another  on  the 
same  terms.  ,  The  system  has  proved  a  decided  success  and  the 
greatest  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  by  all  those  who  have  had 
the  use  of  the  libraries.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  applications 
have  been  received  up  to  December  31st,  1900.  It  has  been  impos- 
sible to  supply  these  immediately,  but  ninety  traveling  libraries  are 
now  in  circulation  in  the  state,  and  more  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
January,  1901. 

The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  new  libraries,  as  is  expressed  in  the  law  as  follows  : 

"The  librarian  or  trustee  of  any  free  public  library  may,  with- 
out charge,  ask  and  receive  advice  and  instruction  from  said  State 
Library  Commission  upon  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  organiza- 
tion, maintenance  or  administration  of  libraries,  and  the  said  com- 
mission shall  as  far  as  possible  promote  and  assist  by  counsel  and 
encouragement  the  formation  of  libraries  where  none  exist,  and  the 
commission  may  also  send  its  members  to  aid  in  organizing  new 
libraries  or  in  improving  those  already  established."  As  far  as  the 
appropriation  of  |5,000  would  permit,  the  commission  has  endeav- 
ored to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  law.  Libraries  at  Fergus  Falls 
and  Janesville  were  classified  and  organized  by  officers  of  the  corn- 
libraries  have  been  assisted  by  correspondence  with  regard  to  lists 
of  books  and  best  methods  of  procedure.  In  all  towns  and  villages 
where  the  traveling  library  has  been  located,  the  commission  has 
encouraged  the  formation  of  permanent  libraries  with  the  travel- 
ing library  as  a  nucleus,  and  a  number  of  libraries  have  been  started 
in  this  way. 

As  a  means  of  assisting  the  librarians  of  small  libraries  to  learn 
something  of  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  library  work, 
a  summer  school  for  librarians  was  held  at  the  state  university, 
under  the  direction  of  the  commission.  Sixteen  students  were  in 
attendance,  six  of  whom  already  held  library  positions.    This  will 
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be  made  a  permanent  department  of  the  University  Summer  School, 
and  is  regarded  by  the  commission  as  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  its  work.  The  need  of  better  organization  is  greatly  felt 
in  the  smaller  libraries,  and  the  librarians  can  gain  much  more 
from  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  than  from  any  number  of 
visits  from  the  officers  of  the  commission. 

The  commission  has  also  collected  statistics  regarding  the  libra- 
ries of  Minnesota,  and  these  will  be  published  in  the  report  which 
is  made  to  the  legislature,  and  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
in  January,  1901.  This  report  will  also  contain  a  full  account  of 
the  year's  work,  including  a  detailed  description  of  the  system  of 
traveling  libraries,  with  results  accomplished  so  far,  and  an  account 
of  library  progress  in  Minnesota  during  1900. 

For  reports  or  further  information,  apply  to  Miss  Gratia  Coun- 
tryman, Secretary  of  the  State  Public  Library  Commission,  Public 
Library,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  1,  1900. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  biennial  report  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  for  the  two  academic  years  ending 
July  31,  1900. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  year  1898-99  was  2,925, 
of  whom  2,099  were  men  and  826  were  women.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  year  1899-1900  was  3,236,  of  whom  2,329 
were  men  and  907  were  women.  In  the  college  of  science,  liter- 
ature and  arts,  during  both  of  these  years,  the  women  have  out- 
numbered the  men  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  university. 

In  1896-97  the  men  in  this  college  numbered  177;  women,  432; 
in  1897-98,  men,  470;  women,  464;  in  1898-99,  men,  418;  women, 
480;  in  1899-1900,  men,  416;  women,  520. 

The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  men  in  the  college  of  science, 
literature  and  arts  is  easily  explained  by  reference  to  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  other  colleges).  Thus  in  the  college  of  engineering  and 
the  mechanic  arts  and  the  school  of  mimes,  in  which  almost  all 
of  the  students  are  men,  the  enrollment  in  the  successive  years 
named  above,  from  1897  to  1900,  was,  in  1897,  181;  in  1898,  181; 
in  1899,  213;  and  in  1900,  286.  Taking  the  two  colleges  together, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  men  enrolled  has  continued  to 
increa.se,  and  that  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  two  colleges  is 
still  greater  than  the  number  of  women,  the  men  numbering,  in 
1900,  687,  and  the  women,  535.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
sequence; but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  while  women  in  increas- 
ing numbers  and  with  growing  enthusiasm  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  for  gaining  the  higher  education,  the 
men  are  not  less  earnest,  and  are  using  a  wise  discrimination  in 
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the  selection  of  their  courses  of  study.  It  is  interesting  also  to 
note  that  the  women  are  not  all  confining  their  attention  to  one 
college,  as  in  the  year  1900  there  were  eighty  women  in  the  school 
of  agriculture,  and  this  number  will  undoubtedly  be  largely  in- 
creased in  the  near  future. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  of  science,  literature  and  arts,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1899-1900.  consisted  of  twenty-five  professors, 
thirteen  assistant  professors  and  forty  instructors  and  assistants. 
The  college  of  engineering  and  mechanic  arts,  at  the  same  time, 
had  as  its  special  faculty  seven  professors,  three  assistant  profes- 
sors and  four  instructors,  the  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry, 
geology  and  several  other  subjects  being  given  by  the  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  college  of  science,  literature  and  arts. 

Since  my  last  report  degrees  have  been  conferred  as  follows: 

FIRST  DEGREES. 

1899.  1900. 


Bachelor  of  arts   22  29 

Bachelor  of  science   57  62 

Bachelor  of  literature   53  44 

■Civil  engineer   2  4 

Mechanical  engineer    4  4 

Electrical  engineer    6  9 

Mining  engineer    2  8 

Bachelor  of  science  in  engineering   1 

Bachelor  of  agriculture   4  6 

Bachelor  of  law   70  110 

Doctor  of  medicine   43  50 

Doctor  of  dental  medicine   20  36 

Doctor  of  pharmacy   21  1 

Pharmaceutical  chemist    16 

SECOND  DEGREES. 

Doctor  of  philosophy   3  3 

Master  of  arts  .>   8  5 

Master  of  science   5  l 

Master  of  literature   4  l 


The  following  table,  showing  the  residence,  by  states  and  coun- 
tries, of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  university  in  the  year  1899- 
1900,  with  the  exception  of  the  university  section  of  the  summer 
school,  proves  very  satisfactorily  that,  while  the  university  is 
clearly  extendSng  its  influence  and  directly  affecting  a  larger 
portion  of  the  world  than  formerly,  it  is  yet  mainly  doing  the  work 
for  Minnesota  for  which  it  was  established.  It  will  be  seen  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  its  students  are  residents  of  Minne- 
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sota.  The  total  number  of  students  from  other  states  and  coun- 
tries than  Minnesota  is  only  387,  while  the  number  from  Minnesota 
is  2,546.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  other  state  in  the 
Union  that  has  so  large  a  number  of  its  citizens  in  any  one  college 
or  university. 

ENROLLMENT  BY  STATES  AND  COUNTRIES.  ' 


College  College 
of  Science  of  Eng. 
Literature  &  Mech 

|.  ,  and  Arts.  Arts. 

Alabama    -± 

Arkansas   

District  of  Columbia. ...  l 

California   

Colorado    2 

Georgia  ,  

Illinois    q 

Indiana   

Jowa    27  6 

Kansas   

Kentucky   4 

Maryland   

Massachusetts    4 

Michigan    2  2 

Minnesota    821  186 

Missouri    2 

Montana   

Nebraska    3 

New  Jersey   2 

New  York    5  1 

North  Dakota    27  3 

Dhio    1 

Oregon   

Pennsylvania   

Quebec  and  Ontario  

South  Dakota    12  2 

Washington   

Wisconsin    16  4 

Vermont    3 

West  Virginia  

Virginia   

Jermany    1  2 

Iweden    1 


School 

of 
Mines. 
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1 

2 
1 

2 
1 


Dept.  College  Dept. 

Grad- 

or 

or 

of 

uate 

Agrl. 

Law. 

Med. 

Dept. 

Total 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

... 

1 

2 

1 

13 

3 

1 

1 

5 

5 

16 

12 

2 

70 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 

1 

2 

2 

9 

459 

436 

412 

166 

2,546 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

2 

12 

7 

22 

26 

3 

88 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

11 

8 

2 

43 

1 

1 

2 

8 

24 

26 

1 

80 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
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NEW  REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  university  desires  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
to  open  its  doors  to  all  who  wish  to  secure  the  higher  education 
and  are  fitted  to  do  the  work.  It  does  not  desire  to  place  unnec- 
essary obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  candidate  for  admission,  nor 
to  embarrass  and  annoy  teachers  and  principals  of  high  schools 
by  insisting  on  unnecessary  technicalities.  It  has  sought  in  va- 
rious ways  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  teachers  of  the  state.  It  is 
believed  that  the  resolution  passed  by  the  board  of  regents  Oct. 
5,  1899,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  establishes  a  policy 
that  will  be  agreeable  alike  to  teachers  and  scholars,  and  it  is 
already  apparent  that  this  action  is  not  going  to  result  in  any  loss 
of  attention  to  the  semi-annual  examinations  offered  by  the  state 
high  school  board  nor  in  any  lowering  of  the  standard  of  work 
required  for  entrance  to  the  university. 

The  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  board  of  regents  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Resolved  That  students  who  have  successfully  completed,  in 
any  state  high  school  of  Minnesota,  the  studies  required  for  ad- 
mission to  any  course  in  the  university  may  be  admitted  to  the 
university  without  examination,  on  presenting  a  certificate  of  the 
principal  of  their  school  that  they  have  successfully  completed  the 
required  studies;  but  if  any  students  so  admitted  shall  fail  to 
maintain  a  reputable  standing  in  the  university,  they  shall  be  re- 
quired to  make  further  preparation  before  continuing  their  studies 
in  the  university." 

It  has  long  been  felt  by  those  familiar  with  the  professional 
schools  of  the  country  that  the  standard  for  the  preparatory  wort 
was  altogether  too  low,  but  for  various  reasons  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  raise  this  standard  till  recently.  The  regents  of  the 
university  took  a  decided  step  forward  April  5,  1900,  when  thej 
voted  that  "the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  of  medi 
pine  and  surgery  for  the  college  year  1902-3  shall  be  the  same  al 
,fbr  admission  to  the  sophomore  class  in  the  college  of  science 
literature  and  arts,  and  for  1903-4  and  thereafter  they  shall  U 
the  same  as  for  admission  to  the  junior  class  in  said  college." 

In  the  college  of  science,  literature  and  arts  Dr.  Charles  j 
Sigerfoos  has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of  professor  of  zoology 
Dr  Frank  L.  McVey  to  the  position  of  professor  of  private  eco 
nomics  Dr.  Norman  Wilde  has  been  made  assistant  professor  o 
philosophy,  Carl  Schlenker  assistant  professor  of  German,  and  U 
Albert  B.  White  assistant  professor  of  history. 
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IB  the  college  of  engineering  and  the  mechanic  arts  P  W 
Springer  has  been  made  assistant  professor  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing. s 

In  the  department  of  agriculture  Mrs.  Virginia  Meredith  has 
been  made  professor  of  home  economics. 

In  the  college  of  law  *  Judge  William  Mitchell,  formerly  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Minnesota,  has  been  engaged  as  lecturer  on  mort- 
gages.  L 

In  the  year  1S99  a  building  was  erected  on  the  university 
campus  for  the  department  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  college  and 
{  an°*er  *nildm«  was  erected  to  a  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi,  for  a  free  dispensary  and  for 
chmcal  work.    These  buildings  have  been  of  great  advantage  to 
the  department  of  medicine,  and,  the  clinical  building  has 'been 
the  means  of  strengthening  the  clinical  work  bv  bringing  in  a 
larger  number  of  patients  and  by  furnishing  facilities  for  better 
work.    The  department  of  agriculture  was  also  greatly  benefited 
by  the  erection  of  a  commodious  new  building  for  horticulture  at 
i  the  farm,  and  the  thorough  repair  of  the  old  main  building  on  the 
i  campus  has  made  that  building  very  serviceable,  and  removed  all 
i  apprehensions  Of  danger  from  its  supposed  weakness  of  walls 
!      The  attendance  in  the  various  colleges,  as  compared  with  the 
l^le       6  ^       ttoe  °f  my  la8t  rep0rt'  is  shown  in  the  Allowing 

.Graduate  students                                                                ^  19™_ 

College  of  science,  literature  and  arts      934  Qol 

College  of  engineering,  mechanic  arts  and  school  of  mines  ' "   181  28fi 

.  Department  of  agriculture   "'  AZZ- 

'College  of  law     *™ 

Department  of  medicine  [  [  [  '  [  [ J?28 

JSummer  school-university  section ..................[] 302  3^ 


A  very  considerable  amount  of  work  in  the  way  of  original 
investigation  has  been  done  in  most  of  the  colleges.  In  the  scien 
hfic  departments  of  the  college  of  science,  literature  and  arts  in 
Ithe  college  of  engineering  and  mechanic  arts-,  in  the  school'  of 
mines  and  in  the  department  of  agriculture  much  has  been  done 
md  it  is  hoped  that,  in  cases  where  the  results  have  been  inter- 
esting and  valuable,  the  publication  of  the  experiments  mav  in  due 
ime  give  the  benefit  of  this  work  to  the  public 
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In  general,  the  work  of  the  university  has  gone  forward  during 
the  two  years  covered  by  this  report  peacefully  and  prosperously. 
The  docility  and  earnestness  of  students  in  their  work  have  been 
delightful,  and  everywhere  there  has  been  manifested  a  desire 
for  self -improvement  and  a  determination  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  afforded.  Under  such  conditions  the  administration 
of  the  university  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pleasant. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CYRUS  NORTHROP, 

President. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

PRESIDENT 

OF  THE 

STATE  NORMAL  BOARD. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Dec.  1,  1900. 
Hon.  John  Lind,  Governor  of  Minnesota, 

Sir:  The  law  for  the  government  of  normal  schools  in  Minne- 
sota requires  the  board  of  directors,  through  the  president,  to  re- 
port to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  ini 
each  year,  the  condition  of  each  normal  school,  its  receipts  and 
its  disbursements,  its  wants  and  its  prospects,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  improvement  as  they  may  deem  proper  and 
necessary.    (Section  3848,  General  Statutes  of  1894.) 

The  state  has  now  four  normal  schools  in  successful  operation 
— at  Winona,  Mankato,  St.  Cloud  and  Moorhead.  In  1895  the 
legislature  made  provision  for  another  at  Duluth,  then  appropri- 
ating $5,000,  and  in  1897  $75,000.  The  nine  directors,  including 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  constitute  the  state  nor- 
mal board,  and  it  is  their  business  under  the  law  to  see  that  the 
normal  schools  are  properly,  efficiently  and  economically  conducted. 

At  each  of  the  four  normal  schools  the  resident  director  has 
a  general  oversight  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements.  Their 
annual  reports  for  the  yeai-  ending  July  31,  1900,  were  duly  filed, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public  examiner  for  his  examination. 
These  show  in  detail  the  sources  of  receipts,  and  the  items  for 
which  they  have  been  expended.  Under  the  law,  the  presidents 
of  the  normal  schools  are  also  required,  in  addition  to  their  reports 
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to  the  board,  to  submit  annually  a  written  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber. As  all  these  reports  will  appear  in  the  printed  reports,  I 
deem  it  now  proper  to  do  no  more  than  place  before  you  a  brief 
summary  of  these  reports. 

WINONA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
C.  A.  Morey,  Resident  Director. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS. 

From  appropriation— current  fund    $29,500.00 

From  tuitions    3,642.69 

From  text-book  accounts    1,131.23 

From  text-book  supplies    543.10 

From  fines    3.30 

From  miscellaneous    149.20 

Balance  unexpended  1888-89   19.05 


Total   $34,988.65 

SUMMARY  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Balance  unexpended  1888-89   $19.05 

Salaries    28,031.02 

Library  and  reading  room   8.05 

Apparatus  and  chemicals   99.45 

Printing    128.55 

Advertising    182.55 

Stationery   81.20 

Postage    305.00 

Graduation  exercises    307.02 

Normal  school  board  and  visiting  committees   288.00 

Furniture   50.50 

Repairs    1.76 

Light     266.30 

Express,  freight  and  dray  age   58.12 

Fuel   1,464.98 

Grounds   118.00 

Text-books   789.34 

Miscellaneous    705.89 

Text-books    450.91 

Balance  unexpended  1899-1900  :   1,632.64 


$34,988.65 

(About  $1,700  fuel  contracts  not  yet  paid.) 
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MANKATO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
George  H.  Clark,  Resident  Director. 

SUMMARY  OP  RECEIPTS. 

From  appropriation— current  fund   $29,500.00 

From  tuitions,  book  rents  and  book  sales  

Stationery,  indorsement  of  diplomas  and  other  sources   4,448.44 

From  appropriation — fire   insurance   576.50 

From  repairs   1,600.00 

From  library  books   500.00 

From  lot  and  grading   700.00 


Total   $37,324.94 

SUMMARY  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries    $27,551.33 

Library  and  reading-room   334.02 

Printing,  including  catalogues  .;   475.45 

Apparatus  and  laboratory.  . ...  196.38 

Advertising   71.09 

Stationery  ,   27.94 

Postage   176.60 

Graduation  exercises     88.54 

Normal  school  board  and  visiting  committees   210.71 

Furniture   183.00 

Repairs    206.94 

Light  and  gas  laboratory    ,. .  86.90 

Freight  and  drayage   149.32 

Fuel    1,234.00 

Caring  for  grounds   41.00 

Text-books  and  supplies.   1 927.40 

Miscellaneous     866.96 

Library    45  69 

Kindergarten   64.17 

Repairs  and  insurance   2,176.50 

Library  books    500.00 

Purchase  of  lot  and  grading   700.00 


Total    $37,324.94 

ST.  CLOUD  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
W.  B.  Mitchell,  Resident  Director. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS. 

From  appropriation— current  fund   $29,500.00 

From  other  sources   8,666.30 


Total    $38,166.30 
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SUMMARY  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries   •   $23,680.75 

Library  and  reading  room   226.22 

Apparatus  and  chemicals   177.01 

Printing   8.75 

Advertising   392,30 

Stationery   317.46 

Postage   188.90 

Graduation  exercises    226.78 

Normal  board  and  visiting  committees   179.01 

Furniture   60.43 

Repairs   329.47 

Light  ,.   183.00 

Express,  freight  and  drayage   155.25 

Fuel   2,793.28 

Grounds   56.75 

Text-book  supplies  *    495.59 

Miscellaneous   1,118.09 

Labor  o   'l36.38 

Kindergarten   71.80 

Text-books   601.50 

Total   $31,398.72 

MOORHEAD  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
O.  A.  Nye,  Resident  Director. 

SUMMARY  OP  RECEIPTS. 

From  appropriation— current  fund   $19,500.00 

Prom  tuitions   70.50 

Prom  text-book  account    763.65 

From  text-book  supply  account   187.86 

Library   500.00 

Balance  library  fund,  1899   306.47 

Repair  fund   *   750.00 

Balance  repair  fund,  1898   130.25 

Fund  for  repairs   733.39 

Miscellaneous  .,   27.25 


Total    $22,969.37 

SUMMARY  OP  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries   $14,788.53 

Library    773.29 

Apparatus  and  chemicals   32.29 
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Stationery    177.17 

Postage    133.37 

Graduation  exercises    136.43 

Normal  school  board  and  visiting  committees   233.50 

Furniture    45.20 

Repairs    880.25 

Light   148.37 

Express,  freight  and  drayage   66.33 

Fuel   1,497.60 

Ground   19.50 

Text-books  .  .  *   463.50 

Miscellaneous,  including  repairs   1,005.75 

From  draft  of  1889    8.60 

Balance  library  fund   33.13 

Balance  current  fund   2,192.70 


Total    $22,969.37 

ENROLLMENT  AND  GRADUATES. 
WINONA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

J.  F.  Millspangh,  President. 

Enrollment    596 

Graduates   105 

MANKATO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
C.  H.  Cooper,  President. 

Enrollment    775 

Graduates    101 

ST.  CLOUD  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Geo.  F.  Kleeberger,  President. 

Enrollment    589 

Graduates   94 

MOORHEAD  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Frank  A  Weld,  President. 

Enrollment   416 

Graduates   79 


In  a  general  way,  I  may  say  that  our  normal  schools  are  now 
in  a  better  working  condition  than  ever  before.  Formerly  the 
board  held  only  two  regular  meetings  in  each  year,  and  any  special 
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meetings  as  necessity  should  arise.  One  of  these  regular  meetings 
was  held  in  June,  mainly  for  the  selection  of  instructors  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  one  in  August,  for  the  approval  of  the  accounts 
of  the  disbursing  officers.  In  short,  one  meeting  seemis  to  have 
been  held  to  provide  for  the  next  year's  work,  and  the  other  to 
approve  the  last  year's  work.  This  did  not  seem  to  properly  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  which  places  these  institutions  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  nine  directors^ 

The  board,  early  in  1899,  changed  this,  by  providing  for  meet- 
ings as  follows:  An  annual  meeting  in  June,  and  regular  meet- 
ings on  the  first  Tuesdays  in  September,  November  and  March; 
also,  for  special  meetings  when  necessary.  Two  of  the  regular 
meetings  are  held  at  the  normal  schools.  Thus,  with  more  frequent 
meetings,  the  directors  are  brought  more  closely  into  touch  with 
the  exact  conditions.  By  such  meetings  at  the  schools  they  may 
all  have  a  better  opportunity  of  observing  the  actual  workings 
and  wants  of  the  schools,  and  thus  securing  more  uniformity  and 
greater  efficiency. 

In  order  to  give  the  board  a  closer  scrutiny  of  expenditures, 
it  was  further  determined,  in  August  last,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
public  examiner,  that  all  bills  and  accounts  of  the  various  schools 
should  be  sent  to  the  secretary,  and  by  that  officer  and  the  pres- 
ident examined1  and  aipprove)cL  before  payment.  While  the  ex- 
penditures may  have  been  wholly  proper  and  within  the  law, 
it  is  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  good  business  methods 
and  in  closer  harmony  with  the  law  that  all  moneys  for  the  normal 
schools  should  be  expended  only  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  board,  or  its  officers,  duly  designated  for  the  purpose  of  a 
supervision  over  the  accounts. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  POSITION. 

There  is,  and  perhaps  always  will  be,  in  some  mindis,  more  or 
less  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  state  maintaining  normal 
schools.  Certainly  nothing  but  severe  necessity  can  justify  the 
expenditure.  We  have  in  our  state  about  6,000  school  districts, 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  300,000,  or  about  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population,  The  children  in  the  schools  equal  the  voters 
of  the  state.  No  state  from  the  first  has  been  more  generous  in 
making  provision  for  the  education  of  all  its  children.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  How  are  they  to  be  taught?  Shall  it  be 
by  well  trained  and  competent  teachers,  or  by  those  who  may  be 
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picked  up,  here,  there  and  everywhere,  for  this  important  work? 
Where,  then,  shall  we  secure  the  trained  teacher?  Here  is  a  call- 
ing where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  supply  is  never  equal  to 
the  demand, 

"We  have  graduated  in  our  four  normal  schools  as  many,  perhaps, 
as  four  or  five  thousand  teachers,  and  given  a  partial  instruction 
to  twice  as  many  more,  yet  each  year's  list  of  graduates  is  taken 
up  for  positions  in  our  rural  and  graded  schools  as  soon  as  it  is 
made  out.  Good  teachers  give  us,  in  the  first  place,  better  and  more 
modern  (rural  sqhools.  These!,  in  turn,v  afford  brighter)  graded 
schools,  and  these  later  on  fill  up  the  high  schools  and  universi- 
ty. Remove  them  from  our  midst,  and  a  blow  is  struck  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  educational  system.  The  normal  schools 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  any  proper  system  of  public  education 
by  the  state. 

COMPARATIVE  COST. 

The  appropriations  heretofore  granted  to  the  normal  schools 
have  never  been  sufficient  to  make  them  what  they  should  be. 
The  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  in  a  normal  school  is  no  greater 
than  that  in  a  well  equipped  high  school.  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
from  a  somewhat  close  examination  of  the  subject,  that  better 
provision  should  be  made  in  order  to  secure  competent  instructors. 
In  one  of  our  schools,  at  least,  the  average  salary  of  the  instruc- 
tors is  less  than  $1,000.  In  my  judgment,  an  instructor  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  teachers  should  receive  a  salary  of  not  less 
than  f 1,000,  and  ranging  from  that  to  $2,500.  Such  instructors 
should  in  all  cases  be  able  and  experienced,  and  it  is  the  poorest 
economy  to  undertake  to  carry  on  a  normal  school  on  anything 
but  a  generous  and  liberal  basis.  The  end  will  in  every  case 
justify  the  means,  I  believe  that  if  double  the  money  now  appro- 
priated for  the  normal  schools  were  given  it  would  be  judiciously 
expended,  and  the  results  would  be  apparent  everywhere. 

The  normal  school  buildings  are  generally  kept  in  a  good  con- 
dition and  repair.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  been  built  a  long 
time,  and  some  improvements  are  much  needed.  For  instance, 
the  Mankato  building  is  now  heated  by  twenty-two  furnaces.  These 
should  be  replaced  by  a  new  and  miodern  plant  for  heating  and 
ventilating.  A  similar  condition  exists  at  Winona.  In  all  the 
schools  additional  assembly  rooms  should  be  provided.  At  one 
or  more  of  them  a  home  is  necessary  for  lady  students.    The  items 
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of  needed  improvements  are  set  out  more  fully  in  the  reports  of  the 
resident  directors,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  I  would  simply 
urge  that  a  full  consideration  of  these  matters  may  be  had  when 
appropriations  come  to  be  considered. 

SUMMER  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

There  is,  and  has  been,  a  controversy  as  to  just  what  work 
should  be  given  by  the  normal  schools  to  the  summer  training 
schools.  Originally,  when  county  institutes  were  provided  for, 
one  instructor  was  employed  in  each  normal  school,  whose  business 
it  was  to  give  instruction  at  such  institute.  Later  on,  however, 
the  system  of  training  schools  grew  up,  and  an  arrangement  was 
entered  into  by  which  a  certain  number  of  teachers  should  devote 
a  certain  amount  of  time  to  such  work.  It  'has  never  been  satis- 
factory. In  my  judgment,  the  whole  question  of  summer  training 
schools  should  be  reconsidered,  and  the  system  pnt  upon  a  better 
basis. 

The  ordinary  rural  school  has  a  term  of  eight  months  in  each 
year.  The  normal  schools  operate  nine  months  in  each  year,  as 
a  rule.  For  three  months,  or  one-fourth  of  the  time,  these  teach- 
ers can  receive  no  instruction  in  their  calling,  and  the  plants  fur- 
nished and  equipped  for  the  work  lie  idle.  It  would  be  better,  in 
my  opinion,  to  give  us  the  continuous  sessions  in  the  normal  schools, 
and  these  teachers  thus  employed  during  their  vacation,  would 
in  turn  afford  us  better  and  more  thorough  instruction. 

The  present  summer  schools  usually  last  four  weeks  or  less, 
and  they  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  furnish  the  instruction 
which  could  be  given  by  the  continuous  sessions  of  the  normal 
schools.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  solution  of  the  question,  by 
which  teachers  who  have  received  only  partial  instruction  in  the 
normal  schools  or  who  have  not  received  professional  state  cer- 
tificates can  get  the  proper  advantages  during  the  long  terms  of 
vacation.  The  four  normal  schools,  with  the  university,  could  take 
care  of  the  large  numbers  of  teachers  in  every  portion  of  the  state. 
For  remote  districts  and  in  special  cases  the  ordinary  summer 
school  could  properly  continue. 

TUITION  FEES. 

Heretofore  \ii|n  the  model  schools  tuitions  have  been  charged. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  repugnance  to  the  plan,  and  we  may 
expect  sooner  or  later  that  this  source  of  revenue  will  be  cut  off. 
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The  pupils  in  the  model  schools  are  necessary  for  practice.  If 
they  come  to  us,  we  certainly  ought  not  to  charge  them  a  tuition 
fee  for  the  privilege.  The  normal  schools  may  be  better  than  the 
surrounding  public  schools,  but  where  these  are  open  and  free, 
it  is  somewhat  of  an  imposition  to  exact  such  sum,  especially  as 
they  are  needed  in  our  work.  The  state  should  set  the  example 
to  the  people,  of  furnishing  the  means  of  education  without  any 
other  cost  than  that  of  the  regular  tax  upon  property.  It  is  a  nice 
question  whether  pupils  in  regular  classes  in  the  normal  schools 
are  not  entitled1  to  share  in  the  general  apportionment  by  the  state. 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  law  fixing  the  salary  of  presidents 
of  the  normal  schools  at  $2,500,  passed  in  1885,  be  amended  so 
as  to  make  the  sum  to  be  paid  $3,000.  Two  years  ago  the  legis- 
lature made  an  appropriation  of  $500  additional  salary,  but  it 
would  be  advisable  to  make  the  same  permanent.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  sum  of  $3,000  annual  salary  for  such  an  important  posi- 
tion is  by  no  means  high. 

I  think  also  the  standing  appropriations  for  the  normal  schools 
should  be  readjusted,  and  fixed  upon  some  specific  and  proper  basis. 
Now,  at  each  session  of  the  legislature,  additional  sums  to  the 
standing  appropriations  are  allowed.  The  just  way  to  do  would 
be  to  have  specific  appropriations  for  each  school,  according  to  its 
special  needs.  The  members  of  the  board,  too,  should  be  allowed 
a  per  diem  compensation  for  work  actually  performed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools.  Now  the  only  allowance  is  for  actual  expenses 
incurred.  The  work  now  devolving  upon  the  president,  of  exam- 
ining, each  month,  from  100  to  300  different  accounts,  from  the 
various  schools,  is  by  no  means  small.  While  these  positions  are 
justly  held  to  be  positions  of  honor  rather  than  profit,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  state  should  not  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  actual 
valuable  services. 

DULUTH  NORMAL. 

The  new  building  at  Duluth  is  now  in  process  of  construction, 
and  will  be  ready  for  opening  at  the  next  fall  term.  The  contracts 
made  for  erection  were  very  favorable. 
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For  the  building  .  . . 
For  partly  heating  . 
For  partly  plumbing 


$68,200.00 
4,770.00 
1,140.00 


Total 


$74,110.00 


After  paying  architect's  fees  and  other  incidental  expenses, 
there  will  be  still  left  a  small  balance  of  the  appropriations  of 
|80,000.  It  is  estimated  that,  for  fully  completing  the  building, 
ventilating,  plumbing,  furnishing,  equipping,  etc.,  and  grading  the 
grounds,  about  #20,000  additional  will  be  required.  The  building, 
though  not  the  largest,  is  in  all  respects  the  best  and  best  arranged 
of  our  normal  school  buildings.  It  is  so  arranged  that  additions 
can  readily  be  made.  The  fact  that  the  contracts  were  made  be- 
fore the  general  advance  in  prices  of  material  and  labor  will  make 
this  a  very  cheap  building,  furnished  and  equipped  for  work  at 
the  total  cost  of  $100,000. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  lor  the  salaries  of  the  president 
and  corps  of  instructors  and  the  annual  current  expenses  of  the 
school.  It  might  be  well,  while  tne  building  is  gradually  filling 
up  to  its  maximum  capacity,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  an 
advanced  practical  instruction  in  teaching.  There  are  many  of 
our  own  normal  graduates  who  might  desire  to  take  an  additional 
course  of  one  year.  There  are  also  graduates  of  the  university 
who  desire  to  become  teachers,  and  who  will  need  such  practical 
instruction.  Probably  one  instructor  of  high  standing  and  of  large 
experience  would  be  sufficient  for  the  present  year.  It  would  thus 
be,  in  effect,  a  normal  college,  and,  subordinately,  a  normal  school. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  state  has  no  more  im- 
portant interest  in  her  keeping  than  that  pertaining  to  public 
education,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  represented  by  the  nor- 
mal schools.  These  schools  are  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of 
the  educational  system.  They  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  gracious 
and  liberal  manner.  Double  the  amounts  now  appropriated  would 
be  none  too  much  to  properly  carry  on  the  work. 

No  state  can  become  truly  great  without  the  highest  intelli- 
gence, and  every  instrumentality  sio  employed  should  be  able  and 
competent  for  the  work. 

Your  administration  has  'been  marked  by  no  brighrer  record 
than  the  efforts  put  forth  in  every  department  of  public  education. 
That  work  will  live  long  beyond  the  short  limit  of  life  for  all  who 
are  now  thus  honorably  and  conscientiously  engaged. 


Respectfully, 

A.  T  ANKENY, 
President  State  Normal  Board. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  of  Minnesota, 

Dear  Sir:  .1  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  herewith  the 
biennial  report  of  the  president  of  the  state  normal  school  at 
Winona  for  the  scholastic  years  1898-99  and  1899-1900. 


ENROLLMENT  BY  COUNTIES  AND  STATES. 

For  the  two  years  under  review  fifty  counties  of  Minnesota,  and 
thirteen  other  states  were  represented  in  the  enrollment,  as  follows : 


Anoka  .... 
Beiiton 
Blue  Earth 
Brown  .... 
Chippewa  . 
Dakota  . . . . 


  1 

  4 

  2 

  7 

Dodge   18 

Douglass   1 

Faribault   3 

Fillmore   29 

Freeborn   1 

Goodhue    22 

Grant   1 


Hennepin   65 

Houston   

Jackson   

Kandiyohi   

Lac  qui  Parle  

Le  Sueur  

Lyon  

Martin  

Marshall  

Meeker   

McLeod  

Morrison  

Mower  


MINNESOTA. 

1899.   1900.  1899.  1900. 

5        1      Murray    4  2 

1      Nicollet   4  1 

Olmsted   15  9 

Otter  Tail   1 

3      Ramsey   6  6 

6      Red  Lake   3  2 

8      Redwood   1 

Renville   2 

1      Rice   9  4 

16      Rock   1 

Polk    6  2 

15      Sherburne   2 

Stevens   1  1 

44      Stearns   4 

14       10      Steele   5  4 

5         2      St.  Louis   3  5 

1      ...      Swift   2  2 

1        1      Traverse   1 

1  3      Wabasha    31  22 

5        5      Waseca   2 

2  1      Wadena   1 

1      ...      Washington    22  5 

1  4      Winona   187  119 

2  ...      Wright   4  2 

13         6        Total   521  316 
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OTHJBK  STATES. 


1899.  1900. 


Illinois  

Iowa  

Indiana  

Michigan  .... 
Montana  .... 
Wisconsin 
South  Dakota 

Texas   

Washington  . 
North  Dakota 


3 
8 
2 
2 
6 
26 
7 
1 
1 
2 


1 
4 
1 
1 
4 
25 
4 
1 


Nebraska  .... 
Massachusetts 
New  York 


1899.  1900. 
1 

1 
1 


Total   59 

Total  for  Minnesota . . .  521 
Total  for  other  states.  .  59 


43 
316 
43 


Grand  total   580  359 


NATIVITY. 

1899. 

Both  parents  American  born  : .  255 

Both  parents  foreign  born   212 

One  American  and  one  foreign  born   113 

Students  American  born   551 

Students  foreign  born   29 


Totals    580 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  PARENTS. 

1899. 

Farmers    222 

Mechanics  and  laborers   95 

Merchants   86 

Professional  men    41 

Miscellaneous    124 

Unknown    12 


1900. 
158 
123 

78 
340 

19 

359 

1900. 
129 
72 
48 
22 
84 
4 


Totals    580 


359 


The  last  biennial  report  of  the  school  contained  a  table  exhibit- 
ing statistics  of  attendance,  etc.,  for  nineteen  years.  This  table, 
extended  to  include  the  last  two  years,  or  twenty-one  years  in  all, 
is  here  given: 


Enrolled 

Enrolled 

High 

Year  Ending  June  1st. 

in  Nor- 

in 

Total 

School  No.  Who 

No.  of 

mal 

Model 

En; 

Gradu- 

Have 

Average  Gradu 

Classes. 

Schools. 

rolled. 

ates. 

Taught. 

Age. 

ates. 

137 

205 

343 

18.5 

31 

158 

228 

386 

18.7 

31 

1882  

196 

243 

439 

*70 

19.1 

25 

1883  

217 

271 

488 

75 

19.3 

34 

1884  

247 

256 

503 

*23 

138 

19.4 

52 

261 

255 

516 

18 

113 

19.7 

41 

1886  

298 

335 

633 

29 

121 

19.9 

58 

266 

*218 

484 

31 

135 

204 

50 

1888  

291 

215 

406 

46 

151 

19.9 

55 

1889  

232 

195 

427 

38 

138 

20 

62 

1890  

227 

192 

419 

30 

111 

20 

50 

1891  

283 

181 

364 

46 

110 

20 

50 

1892  

329 

207 

536 

53 

121 

19 

80 

1893  

321 

191 

512 

50 

123 

20 

89 

1894  

331 

226 

557 

85 

109 

20 

102 

403 

214 

617 

104 

153 

19.6 

119 

1896  

374  • 

190 

564 

135 

152 

20 

116 

1897  

376 

215 

591 

161 

136 

20.1 

147 

1898  (June  30)   

508 

322 

830 

279 

224 

21.2 

106 

1899  (June  30)  

580 

340 

920 

299 

277 

21 

153 

1900  (June  ..)  

359 

237 

596 

214 

134 

20 

105 

Total  number  graduates 

1,556 

♦Preparatory  class  discontinued. 
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The  striking  feature  of  this  table,  so  far  as  the  last  two  years 
are  concerned,  is  the  decided  falling  off  of  attendance  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1900.  But  the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  Two 
powerful  causes  contributed  to  effect  this  decrease,  namely,  first, 
the  abolition  of  the  plan  of  continuous  sessions,  which  for  the  two 
years  preceding  had  so  largely  increased  the  attendance;  and, 
second,  changes  in  the  course  of  study. 

During  the  summer  term  of  1898  (the  last  held  under  the  plan 
of  continuous  sessions)  128  normal  students  who  were  not  enrolled 
during  any  other  term  were  in  attendance.  But  for  the  oppor- 
tunity for  special  study  afforded  by  the  school  at  that  time,  this 
large  group  of  students  would  probably  never  have  attended  a 
professional  school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  year's 
attendance  would  have  been  diminished  by  that  number.  This, 
however,  while  the  most  direct,  was  not  the  only  way  in  which 
the  summer  term  served  to  augment  the  attendance.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  enrollment  sheets  shows  that  a  very  large  number  of 
those  who  registered  for  the  summer  term  only,  changed  their 
plans  before  its  close,  'and  continued  in  attendance  through  suc- 
ceeding terms.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  those  who,  on  entering,  pro- 
posed for  themselves  only  a  few  weeks  of  study,  by  way  of  review- 
ing certain  subjects  or  pursuing  others  necessary  for  a  certificate, 
soon  became  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  better  prepara- 
tion as  to  push  on  to  the  completion  of  regular  courses  and  grad- 
uation. 

The  summer  session  also  offered  the  advantages  of  the  school 
to  a  large  class  who  could  avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities  at 
no  other  time;  namely,  the  teachers  in  active  service  throughout 
the  stage.  It  thus  enlisted  in  its  work  the  interest  and  support  of 
those  whose  influence  is  more  efficient  than  any  other  that  could 
be  named  in  promoting  a  desire  for  adequate  preparation  on  the 
part  of  youth  who  contemplate  the  work  of  teaching. 

This  influence,  too,  was  exerted  particularly  in  the  rural  schools, 
whose  teachers  in  large  part  composed  the  attendance  at  the  sum- 
mer sessions.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  and  beneficial 
results  attending  the  continuous  sessions  plan  was  the  increased 
attendance  of  teachers  preparing  for  service  in  graded  and  un- 
graded schools  outside  the  towns. 

The  closing  of  the  doors  of  opportunity  which  had  been  so 
auspiciously  opened  to  the  host  of  teachers  of  the  state  who  must 
enlarge  their  educational  attainments  during  the  summer,  if  at 
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all,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  a  mutually  helpful  relation- 
ship between  the  rural  schools  and  the  institutions  maintained 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  cannot  be  regarded  as  progressive 
movements. 

As  indicated  above,  the  enrollment  for  the  past:  year  was  also 
affected  by  changes  in  the  course  of  study  which  took  effect  at  its 
opening.  Without  discussing  the  benefits  which  have  been,  and 
will  be,  gained  from  the  abolition  of  the  aC"  class  and  the  elemen- 
tary course,  and  from  the  extension  of  the  advanced  course  one 
year  by  increasing  the  requirements  for  admission,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  immediate  effect,  as  was  anticipated,  has  been  to 
diminish  in  a  marked  way  the  number  of  students.  During  the 
year  ending  June,  1899,  113  students  were  enrolled  in  the  "C" 
class;  during  that  just  closed  the  enrollment  in  the  first-year  class 
was  twenty-six  only.  Of  those  who  would  have  entered  the  "C" 
class,  if  it  had  been  open  to  them.,  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade 
of  The  model  school,  or  most  of  them,  were  retained  in  the  school 
by  promotion)  'to  the  newly  formed  ninth  grade,  and  their  retention 
increased  materially  our  limited  opportunities  for  student  teach- 
ing. But  if  all  these  pupils,  together  with  these  who  fell  into 
the  ninth  grade  after  failure  to  gain  admission  to  the  normal 
department,  forty-one  in  all,  were  added  to  the  twenty-six  regularly 
enrolled  in  the  first-year  class  of  the  new  course,  the  resulting 
number  would  still  be  fifty-six  less  than  the  enrollment  of  the  "On 
class  the  year  before. 

The  diminished  attendance  shown  must  not,  however,  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  all  those  who  failed  to  enter  the  school 
because  of  changes  in  the  course  of  study  have  abandoned  the 
purpose  of  ever  attending  a  normal  school.  Without  doubt  some 
students  to  whom  was  presented  the  necessity  of  longer  study 
before  graduation  decided  to  obtain  certification  in  some  easier 
way,  and  some  may  have  given  up  the  thought  of  teaching  al- 
together; but  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  such  prospective 
students,  on  discovering  that  they  would  gain  nothing  in  point 
of  time  by  pursuing  the  full  academic-professional  course  at  the 
normal  school,  concluded  to  finish  a  high  school  course  elsewhere, 
and  come  here  for  professional  work  only.  This  was  one  of  the 
main  results  aimed  at  in  the  extension  of  the  course,  and  if  expecta- 
tions are  realized,  many  of  these  students  will  in  the  future  enter 
the  school  with  their  academic  work  completed. 

The  table  of  statistics  for  the  last  twenty-one  years  is  of  great 
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interest  as  exhibiting  the  fluctuations  in  attendance  in  normal  and 
model  departments,  age  of  students,  number  of  graduates,  etc.  It 
will  at  once  be  noted  that  the  year  ending  June,  1809  (the  last 
under  the  continuous  sessions  plan),  registered  the  high  water 
mark  of  prosperity  in  every  detail  presented. 
The  table  carries  its  own  message. 

During  the  last  two  years  485  different  students  not  previously 
enrolled  have  been  admitted  to  the  normal  department.  This  num- 
ber added  to  that  given  in  the  last  biennial  report  makes  a  total 
of  3,985  different  students  who  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  during 
the  last  twenty-one  years  have  received  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  school.  Of  this  number  1,556,  or  more  than  thirty-nine  per 
cent,  have  been  granted  diplomas.  The  majority  of  the  remaining 
2,419,  though'  they  did  not  graduate,  after  several  months  or  years 
of  study,  left  the  school  to  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching.  Not 
a  few  of  these  undergraduates  have  become  most  successful  teach- 
ers, and  write  in  terms  of  warm  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  normal  instruction  received.  As  expressive  of  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  undergraduate  teachers,  I  quote 
from  the  letter  of  a  county  superintendent:  "On  account  of  the 
inability  of  many  of  our  districts  to  pay  salaries  large  enough  to 
secure  normal  graduates,  we  are  only  too  glad  to  obtain  the 
services  of  those  who  have  had  a  few  terms  of  study  in  a  normal 
school." 

The  exercises  of  commencement  week  were  this  year  made  spe- 
cially interesting  by  the  alumni  reunion,  which  was  held  at  the 
same  time.  This  reunion,  which  brought  back  to  the  school  a 
large  number  of  alumni,  was  made  the  occasion  for  gathering  cer- 
tain statistical  information  relative  to  the  teaching  service  ren- 
dered by  those  who  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  school.  An- 
swers were  received  from  726  graduates, — a  number  sufficiently 
large  to  furnish  a  basis  for  reliable  averages  and  estimates: 


Average  length  of  attendance  at  the  normal  school   2  3-10  years 

Aggregate  teaching  service  since  graduation   3,556  years 

Average  per  teacher   4.9  years 

Aggregate  service  in  ungraded  schools   461  years 

Aggregate  service  in  graded  schools   2,318  years 

Aggregate  service  in  high   schools  and  others   of  academic 

grade   569  years 

Aggregate  service  as  principal  or  superintendent  of  schools.  ..."  208  years 

IS-  - -                            \  I 


If  the  average  service  of  each  graduate,  as  ascertained  for  the 
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72G  reporting,  were  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  teaching  done  by  the  entire  number  of  graduates 
of  the  school  (1,780),  exclusive  of  those  who  have  just  received 
their  diplomas,  the  result  would  be  8,722  years.  When  put  in  this 
way,  although  the  aggregate  service  thus  shown  is  believed  to  be 
clearly  within  the  amount  actually  rendered  by  graduates  of  the 
school,  the  influence  which  one  normal  school  has  exerted  in  the 
promotion  of  the  educational  work  of  the  state  is  made  more  clear. 

The  enrollment  in  the  model  school  for  the  last  year  shows  about 
the  same  decrease  from  that  of  the  tAvo  years  during  which  con- 
tinuous sessions  were  in  operation  as  the  corresponding  decrease 
already  referred  to  for  the  normal  department.  During  the  years 
ending  1898  and  June,  1891),  the  number  of  children  attending 
this  department  of  the  school  during  the  summer  term  practically 
represented  the  difference  in  enrollment  of  those  years  and  that 
of  the  year  just  closed. 

A  department  of  training  or  a  model  school  is  a  necessary  ad- 
junct of  a  normal  school.  Indeed,  professional  instruction  and 
practice  under  supervision  are  coordinate  elements  in  the  train- 
ing of  a  teacher.  A.  practice  school  without  an  associated  depart- 
ment for  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  teaching  would  be 
no  more  incomplete  than  an  institute  of  pedagogy :  offering  full 
courses  in  the  theory  of  instruction,  but  without  a  department  for 
experimentation  and  practice.  Neither  would  be  a  normal  school. 
The  training  department  is  the  normal  school  laboratory. 

Such  a  laboratory  is  needed,  first  of  all,  by  the  teachers  of  the 
school.  Theoretical  instruction  in  any  science  soon  deteriorates 
unless  it  is  constantly  subjected  to  the  test  of  use.  This  is  notably 
true  of  the  theory  of  teaching.  Volumes  could  be  filled  with  the 
recital  of  the  harm  resulting  from  the  inculcation  of  alleged  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  and  methods  of  instruction  that  have  been 
worked  out  by  theoriests,  who  know  nothing  of  real  children, 
and  never  ventured  into  a  schoolroom.  The  teacher  who  assumes 
to  instruct  in  theory  and  methods  must  have,  and  use,  many  oppor- 
tunities for  testing,  illustrating,  and  observing  in  operation,  all 
the  principles  which  he  would  inculcate. 

But  if  greatly  needed  by  the  teacher  of  principles  and  methods, 
to  the  student  of  teaching  the  training  school  is  indispensable. 
In  its  relation  to  the  latter,  this  department  has  a  double  func- 
ion.  First,  as  a  model  school;  and,  second,  as  a  school  of  practice. 
Following  his  classroom  instruction,  the  student  needs  to  observe 
expert  teaching  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  methods 
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studied.  It  is  only  by  such  observation  that  many  obscurities 
in  theory  are  made  clear  and  many  difficulties  in  practice  re- 
moved. Intelligent  imitation  always  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  an  important  factor  in  the  training  of  teachers.  Not  infre- 
quently it  is  from  a  careful  study  of  a  skillful  teacher's  method 
and  from  a  close  analysis  of  his  art  that  a  student  first  obtains  a 
clear  insight  into  much  that  is  of  fundamental  importance  in 
teaching  and  his  first  firm  grasp  of  the  agencies  and  instrument- 
alities of  instruction.  After  such  observation  and  discussion  of 
class  teaching  by  able  and  experienced  instructors,  the  student 
teachers  are  prepared,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
training  teacher,  to  undertake  the  management  and  instruction  of 
classes  suitable  in  size  and  grade.  Under  such  guidance  unfor- 
tunate tendencies  are  corrected  before  they  become  habits,  sound 
practice  justified,  confidence  and  self-command  acquired,  and  val- 
uable experience  gained.  !  i 

Whdle,  then,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
normal  school  representatives  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
observation  and  practice  in  training  schools,  and  therefore  as  to 
the  time  which  should  be  assigned  to  these  exercises,  there  is 
perfect  agreement  that  a  training  department,  where  either  through 
observation  of  skilled  teaching,  or  practice,  in  teaching  under 
skilled  direction,  or  both,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  every  school, 
especially  maintained  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  efficiency  of  this  department,  however,  is  conditioned  upon 
the  existence  in  it  of  several  essential  requirements.  From  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  normal  schools  made  to  the  national 
educational  association  in  1899,  a  document  notable  for  the  ex- 
haustive and  able  treatment  given  to  the  entire  subject,  I  extract 
some  brief  statements  which  set  forth  the  necessities  of  a,  well- 
equipped  training  department: 

1.  There  should  be  at  least  one  critic  teacher  to  each  grade 
room. 

2.  This  critic  should  (a)  instruct  her  children  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time;  at  least,  no  class  should  be  turned  over  wholly 
to  student  teachers;  (b)  criticise,  accept  and  reject  plans  for  teach- 
ing presented  by  student  teachers,  taking  the  final  responsibility 
for  the  plans  followed;  (c)  observe  and  criticise  closely  at  least 
most  of  the  instruction  given  to  her  children  by  student  teachers. 

3.  Presupposing  the  good  and  close  criticism  on  the  part  of 
the  critic  teacher,  the  minimum  amount  of  instruction  given  by 
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a  student  teacher  should  not  be  less  than  one  recitation  period 
per  day  for  one  year. 

4.  No  normal  school  should  accept  so  many  students  that  it 
cannot  give  this  minimum  amount  of  student  teaching.  In  other 
words,  the  size  of  the  training  school  should  be  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  limiting  the  size  of  a  normal  school. 

5.  The  number  of  children  in  a  grade  might  well  be  approx- 
imately forty,  as  in  public  schools,  these  being  divided  into  two 
groups  of  different  advancement. 

6.  The  number  of  children  entrusted  to  a  beginning  student 
teacher  should  be  small,  approximately  ten  to  twelve. 

7.  Some  observation  work  should'  precede  actual  instruction 
on  the  part  of  any  student  teacher.  This  observation,  however, 
is  comparatively  worthless  unless  it  is  supervised  and  discussed 
with  the  same  care  as  the  actual  teaching  of  a  student  teacher. 

8.  After  a  sufficient  amount  of  observation  students  should  be 
allowed  to  begin  their  practice  along  lines  of  their  greatest  strength. 

9.  If  possible  the  student  teacher  should  have  full  charge  of 
a  room  for  a  few  weeks,  but  usually  not  until  he  has  somewhat 
accustomed  himself  to  teaching  and  has  proved  his  efficiency  in 
some  one  study. 

10.  Since  state  normal  schools  are  usually  situated  in  cities 
possessing  excellent  systems  of  graded  schools,  it  is  recommended 
that  such  relations  with  the  city  schools  be  sought  as  will  enable 
those  student  teachers  who  have  successfully  completed  the  major 
part  of  their  training  to  serve  as  unpaid  assistants  under  conditions 
which  will  render  such  services  mutually  profitable. 

The  above  statements  have  the  force  of  authority.  They  rep- 
resent the  thoughtful  conclusion  of  the  ablest  men  in  this  field,  and 
are  in  accord  with  most  trustworthy  experience. 

In  several  particulars,  I  regret  to  say,  this  school  falls  below 
the  standards  here  raised.  There  is  no  one  of  them,  however,  which 
the  institution  is  not  ready  to  adopt  when  opportunity  is  afforded. 
The  key  to.  the  difficulty  which  we  experience  is  found  in  the  in- 
sufficient size  of  the  department;  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  too 
small  to  meet  the  demands  of  normal  classes  as  large  as  those 
which  the  institution  habitually  enrolls. 

Two  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  an  increased  attendance. 
First,  the  tuition  charges  which  are  now  imposed;  second,  insuf- 
ficient accommodations  for  a  larger  number.  As  to  the  first.  The 
normal  school  derives  no  benefit  from  the  state  school  fund  for  the 
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children  of  school  age  enrolled.  In  consequence  of  this  it  has 
been  necessary  to  charge  tuition  in  order  to  maintain  the  depart- 
ment. I  cannot  regard  this  as  the  intent  of  the  law.  The  only  course 
which  will  insure  a  sufficiently  large  enrollment  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  children  who  attend  of 
an  unfair  burden  is,  first,  to  obtain  from  the  state  our  share  of 
the  public  school  fund;  and,  second,  ask  the  legislature  to  appro- 
priate an  amount  sufficiently  large  in  addition  to  enable  it  to  carry 
on  efficiently  the  work  for  which  it  was  designed. 

As  to  the  second.  If  the  attendance  in  the  model  school  were 
sufficiently  increased,  larger  accommodations  would  be  required. 
With  larger  accommodations  and  free  tuition,  however,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  such  relations  could  be  established  with  the 
city  public  schools  as  would  result  in  their  sharing  with  this  school 
the  expense  of  maintenance.  At  the  present  time,  I  can  only 
state  that  the  course  now  suggested  has  been  adopted  elsewhere 
with  mutual  satisfaction  to  boards  of  education  and  to  normal 
schools.    I  ask  for  it  your  careful  consideration. 

As  suggested  above,  increased  facilities  resulting  in  larger 
enrollment  would  make  practicable  all  the  other  essential  condi- 
tions for  most  efficient  work  in  the  training  department. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  sense  of  obligation 
for  personal  and  professional  courtesies  received,  and  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  helpful  interest  which  you  have  shown  in  the  work 
of  the  institution. 

J.  F.  MILL SP AUGrH , 

President. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
AT  WINONA,  MINN.,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1899. 


ENROLLMENT. 

I.   NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Post  Graduates— Males,  1;  females,  14   15 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

Senior  and  Senior  Graduate  Class— Males,  12;  females,  77   89 

Junior  and  Junior  Graduate  Class— Males,  16;  females  73   89 

Total     193 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Elementary  Graduates— Males,  5;  females,  139   144 

"A"  Class— Males,  5;  females,  31   36 

"B"  Class— Males,  11;  females.  56   67 

"C"  Class— Males,  33;  females.  80   113 

Total     .  360 

Special  Class— Males.  5;  females.  22   27 

Total,  normal  department     580 

II.    MODEL  DEPARTMENT. 

Fifth  class    71 

Fourth  class    72 

Third  class    63 

Second  class    58 

First  class    37 

Kindergarten    40 

Total,  model  department     341 

Total,  both  departments    921 
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TABULATED  STATEMENT  OF  ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 
I.— NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 


1.  Entered  by  promotion  

2.  New  students  enrolled — 

Summer  term  

Fall  term  

Winter  term   

Spring  term  

Total  enrollment  (includ- 
ing 1  and  2)  

3.  Number    of    graduates  from 

high  schools   

4.  Number  who   have   taught  a 

term  or  more  

5.  Grade  of  Certicates — 

First   

Second   

Third   

Total   

6.  Average  attendance- 

Summer  term  

Fall  term   

Winter  term   

Spring  term   

7.  Average  age  of  students  

8.  Number  excused  to  teach  dur- 

ing year   

9.  Number  in  classes  after  pro- 

motion at  close  of  year.  . 
10.   Number  of  graduates- 
Advanced  course: 

Males   

Females   

Elementary  course: 

Males   

Feanales   

Kindergarten  course   

Total   
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11 

42 

144 

89 

89 

36 

67 

113 

580 

299 

42 

67 

37 

35 

22 

23 

37 
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21 
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16 

11 

2 

3 

75 

18 

45 

19 

23 

20 

21 
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179 

6 

4 

4 

2 

7 

23 

39 

73 

39 

38 

24 

24 

40 

277 

184 

345 
356 
348 
21 

105 

242 


1 

38 

3 
56 
4 

102 


Number  of  grades.. 

Enrollment   

Average  attendance 


II. — MODEL  DEPARTMENT. 


9 
341 
179 


NAMES  OF  GRADUATES  OF  1898  AND  1899. 


FIRST  QUARTERLY  DIVISION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1899. 
Graduating  September,  1898. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

Ellen  Margaret  Crotty  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Bertha  Matilda  Kumm  Spring  Valley   Minnesota 

Marguerite  Mary  McDonald  Helena  Montana 

Agnes  May  McNeal  Litchfield  Minnesota 

Harriet  May  Robinson  Winona  Minnesota 

Winifred  Ethel  Rutledge  St.  Charles  Minnesota 
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ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Clara  Amelia  Anderson  Im  Crosse  Wisconsin 

Esther  Anderson  Red  Wing-  Minnesota 

Edith  Maude  Bartlett  Wykoff  Minnesota 

Julia  Sophia  Bloom  Crookston  Minnesota 

Mary  Dinsdale  Bonham  Zumbrota   Minnesota 

Eleanor  Harriet  Bresky  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Hillegonda  Josina  Drost   Austin   Minnesota 

Dora  Alberta  Dunn  Elgin   Minnesota 

Octavia  Pearl  Ellison  Waverly  Iowa 

Frances  Winifred  Gearhart  Elk  River  Minnesota 

Christopher  James  Graden  Wabasha  Minnesota 

Winnie  Etta  Harvey  Dover  Minnesota 

Myra  Lillian  Hehr  Elkhart  Indiana 

Florence  Houlton  031k  River  Minnesota 

Hilda  Marie  Maland  Rushford   Minnesota 

Edna  Loretto  Marsh  Pine  Island  Minnesota 

Gertrude  Agnes  Nodine  Sparta  Wisconsin 

Julie  Reinert  Rushford   Minnesota 

Elizabeth  Louise  Skoog  Red  Wing  Minnesota 

Grace  Fowler  Vance  Houston  Minnesota 

Abigail  Baldwin  Webb  Vustin   Minnesota 

Bessie  Alice  White  McGregor  Iowa 

SECOND  QUARTERLY  DIVISION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1899. 

Graduating  December,  1898. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

Elizabeth  Mills  Campbell  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

John  Henry  Jordan  Ditter   Minnesota 

Sarah  Rachel  Marshall  Washington  Minnesota 

j  ( 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Michael  Alfred  Jordan  Waverly  Minnesota 

Elizabeth  Ann  Kirk  Faribault  Minnesota 

Margaret  Helen  McLennan  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

THIRD  QUARTERLY  DIVISION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1899. 

i 

Graduating  March,  1899. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

! 

Harry  Eugene  Canfield  Saratoga  Minnesota 

Oscar  Carlson  Pilot  Mound   Minnesota 

Rosana  Abigail  Conlin  Faribault   Minnesota 

Grace  Alice  Day  Minneapolis   Minnesota 
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Anna  Carolyn  Johnson  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Evalyn  Stone  Johnson  La  Crosse  Wisconsin 

Mabel  Jean  Little  Kasson,  Minnesota 

Annette  Beatrice  Minrow  Winona   Minnesota 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Daisy  Georgena  Berry  Ashton  Minnesota 

Elsie  Corinne  Hillmer  Winona  Minnesota 

Eliza  Caroline  Husby  Read's  Landing  Minnesota 

Agnes  Scott.  Marion  Guthrie   Oklahoma 

KatherineTeressa  McCourt  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Margaret  Alice  Myrtetus  Wabasha  Minnesota 

Anna  Mary  Pratt  Neligh   Nebraska 

Edna  Caroline  Thaxter.  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

FOURTH  QUARTERLY  DIVISION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1809. 

\ 

Graduating  June,  1899. 
ADVANCED  COURSE. 
Senior  Graduate  Class. 

Bertha  Marie  Ames  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Euphrosyne  Margaret  Alterton  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Olena  Anderson  Winona  Minnesota 

Anna  Emily  Baehr  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Wilhelmine  Baumann  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Rosalia  Olive  Bren  Hopkins  Minnesota 

Anna  Buehler  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Harry  Moreland  Cook  Ypsilanti  Michigan 

Edith  Corbitt  Spring  Valley  Minnesota 

Ethel  Corbitt   Spring  Valley  Minnesota 

Catharine  Flora  Cowing  Jackson   .Minnesota 

Ida  Lillian  Davis  Winona   Minnesota 

Nessie  Byrne  Dowling  Quincy   Minnesota 

Louise  Genevieve  Fahy  Hastings  Minnesota 

Jessie  Edna  Fawcett  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Jennie  Pauline  Geesie  Kasson   Minnesota 

Mary  Manson  Hall  Rochester  Minnesota 

Pearl  Beatrice  Hendee  St.  Charles  Minnesota 

Marie  Jacobson   Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Anna  Maria  Kraft  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Emma  Maria  Leavitt  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Florence  Lehmann  Mound  Prairie  Minnesota 

Elizabeth  Washburn  Macomber  Anoka   Minnesota 

Lois  C.  Kimball  Mathews  Salt  Lake  City  Utah 

Eurena  Carolyn  Moren  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

May  Julia  Nelson  Kasson   Minnesota 

Lulie  May  Nettleton  Minneapolis  Minnesota 
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Miriam  Viola  Tetran  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Flora  Margaret  Pletke  Winona   Minnesota 

Mathilde  Elizabeth  Rise  Rushford   Minnesota 

Estelle  Evarista  Ryan  McGregor  Iowa 

Elizabeth  Cecilia  Schmidt  Faribault  Minnesota 

Kathorine  Marie  Schmit  St.  Charles  Minnesota 

Helen  Elizabeth  Scott  Theilman  Minnesota 

Lillian  Augusta  Skoog  Red  Wing   .Minnesota 

Nellie  May  Teltair  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Susie  Hope  Urquhart  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Caecilia  Susanne  Waldmann  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Jessie  Maude  Whetstone  Gary  S.  Dakota 

*Carrie  Edyth  Winters  Oak  Center   Minnesota 

♦Deceased. 

Kindergarten  Graduate  (Ttvo  Year  Coarse.) 

Clara  May  Browning  Elgin   Illinois 

Mary  ( 'atherine  Burke  Winona   Minnesota 

Olive  Taylor  Hampton  ...Iowa 

Lucy  Catherine  Woods  Winona  Minnesota 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 
"A"  Class 

William  Albert  Buggs  Stockton   Minnesota 

Gertrude  Lucille  Evans  Winona  Minnesota 

Frames  Elizabeth  Hall  ;.  Plainview  Minnesota 

Jane  Lamey   Billings   Montana 

Ellen  Cecilia  Mullany  Caledonia   Minnesota 

Leona  Steichen  ..Winona  Minnesota 

Cecilia  Mary  Vaughn  Eyota   Minnesota 

Elementary  Graduate  Class. 

Lora  Matilda  Anderson  Kasson   Minnesota 

Selma  Christine  Belin  Red  Wing  Minnesota 

Katharine  Clark  Bell  Hastings*  Minnesota 

Mary  Sedate  Brown  Albert  Lea  Minnesota 

Tannie  Grace  Burgess  Austin   Minnesota 

Mary  Eunicia  Buswell  WTinona  Minnesota 

Eliza  Belle  Calhoun  Mantorville  Minnesota 

Jessie  Cole  Red  WTing  Minnesota 

M.  Etta  Coulter  Grand  Forks  N.  Dakota 

Alice  Shultis  Corneveaux  Austin   Minnesota 

Tillie  Frances  Crouse  Benson   Minnesota 

Mabel  Agnes  Dresser  Marshall  Minnesota 

Margaret  Lee  Duncan  Stillwater  Minnesota 

Amanda  Eugenia  Ellingsen  Red  WTing  Minnesota 

Nina  Blanche  Emery  Pine  Island  Minnesota 
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Olive  Catherine  Gowen  Stillwater  Minnesota 

Alice  Eleanor  Graling  Cherry  Grove  Minnesota 

Blanche  Catherine  Gray  Sparta   Wisconsin 

Ruth  Lois  Hall  Stillwater  Minnesota 

James  Frank  Haney  Marshall  town  Iowa 

Mary  Tirzah  Hanna  Hastings  Minnesota 

Jessie  Margaret  Harper  Stillwater  Minnesota 

Frances  Winefride  Hart  Flandreau  S.  Dakota 

Robert  Waklemar  Hirsch  New  Ulrn  Minnesota 

Mary  Phyllis  Hooper  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Alma  Mathilda  Hosly  .La  Crosse  Wisconsin 

Laura  Mae  Houston  Kasson  Minnesota 

Anna  Helena  Hussey  Kasson  Minnesota 

Ida  Mathilda  Jacobson  Red  Wing  Minnesota 

Alice  Matilda  Jefferson  Owaitonna  Minnesota 

Clara  Anna  Johnson  Wabasha   Minnesota 

Cora  Maud  Keith  Lake  City  Minnesota 

Emma  Luella  Kennedy  Lake  City  Minnesota 

Charlotte  Krueger  Stillwater  Minnesota 

Antoinette  Ailene  Lewis  Sparta   Wisconsin 

Katie  Belle  Libby  Mapleton   Minnesota 

Susan  Marie  Looney  Dakota   Minnesota 

Acsie  Olive  Mathews  Mazeppa  Minnesota 

Anna  Elizabeth  McCallan  Stillwater  Minnesota 

Mary  Margaret  McCarthy  Stillwater  Minnesota 

Florence  Mary  McKinstry  Anoka  Minnesota 

Margaret  Schley  McKinstry  Red  Wing  .  . .'  Minnesota 

Mabel  Gertrude  Peirce  Faribault  Minnesota 

Myrtle  Powell  Hutchinson  Minnesota 

Bernice  Sylvia  Richardson  Elgin   Minnesota 

Aletha  Reid  Sauk  Center  Minnesota 

Alberta  Edna  Stevens  Duluth   Minnesota 

Gertrude  Elizabeth  Storms  Anoka  Minnesota 

Frances  Lucy  Swain  Winona   Minnesota 

Sarah  Webb   Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Nellie  May  Wedge  Zumbrota  Minnesota 

Esther  Tuttle  Weitzel  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

RECORD  OF  GRADUATE'S  OF  1898. 

Eighty-three  of  the  1898  graduates  taught  in  graded  schools,  eighteen  in 
ungraded,  and  two  continued  their  studies  in  normal  school. 

REPORT  OF  TEXT-BOOK  LIBRARY. 

At  Beginning  of  Year—                         Bound  Vols.  Pamphlets.  Total. 

Number  of  volumes  on  hand   6,127  178  6,305 

During  the  Year- 
Number  purchased  and  found   1,661    1.661 

Number  sold    1,059  3  1,062 

Number  exchanged                                              98    98 

Number  lost  and  condemned                                 493    493 


Total  number  on  hand  at  end  of  year   6,138  175  6,313 
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EXPENSES  AND  RECEIPTS. 


Text-Books—                                                         Expenses.  Receipts. 

Cost  of  books  and  pamphlets  purchased   $1,153.80   

Received  from  books  and  pamphlets  sold   $083.80 

Received  from  rentals   788.30 

Received  from  fines   6.75 

Balance    325.05   

Text-Book  Supplies — 

Cost  of  text-book  supplies   561.81   

Received  for  supplies  sold  during  year   001.55 

Balance   39.74   


Total  balance  from  text-books  and  supplies   $304.79 


Dated  June  30,  1S99. 

(Signed)   F.  A.  ELMER, 
Librarian. 

I  have  examined  this  report  and  find  it  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)   J.  P.  MILLSPAUGH, 
President. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
WINONA,  MINN.,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  7,  1900. 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Senior. 

Junior. 

Third. 

Second. 

First, 

Total. 

be 

pj 

a 

pi 

M 

bo 
Pi 
H 

a 

c3 

be 
H 

pi 

Pj 

pi 
a 

ROT /T  .HIT) 

Advanced  Course. 

7 
9 

3 
50 

1 

18 

1 

2 

3 
11 

2 
17 

12 
14 

25 
65 

3 
53 

1 

18 

5 
19 
4 

1 

3 
79 

3 

3 
50 

1 

18 

5 

4 

Graduate  Courses— 
Advanced. 
Males  

Females  

3 

3 

Elementary. 
Males  

Females  

Three  Year  Course. 

3 
9 

3 
9 

2 
10 

2 
10 

4 

1 
1 

"4 

JJN  Jjj  VV     Ol  U  J-'-CjXN  ±  o. 

Advanced  Course. 

2 

Graduate  Courses— 
Advanced. 
Males  

3 
74 

Females  

5 

5 

74 

Elementary. 

Females  

6 

68 

2 

2 

70 
10 

Special   

10 

10 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 
Fall  term  310 

Spring  term  263 

No.  excused  to  teach  35 

No.  who  have  taught   134 

Average  age  of  students 
 20  years 

Total  enrollment  in  Normal  De- 

359 
237 

TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

9th 
41 

47 

8th 
2 

7th 

32 
32 

6th 
15 
26 

5th 
13 
26 

4th 
18 
26 

3d 
11 
26 

2d 
13 

22 

1st 
19 

22 

Kinder- 
garten 

38 
20 

Total  enrollment  in  all  de- 
partments  

596 

1 
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NAMES  OF  GRADUATES  IN  THE  THIRD  DIVISION  OF  T#E 
GLASS  OF  1900,  GRADUATING  JUNE,  1900. 

Motto:   '^Nihil  Nisi  Optimum." 
ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

! 

Etliel  Lyn'ne  Allen  Watertown  S.  Dakota 

Helen  Balch    Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Emily  Adeline  Boyd  St.  Charles  ..Minnesota 

Bertha  Helen  Brooks  Litchfield   Minnesota 

Sadie  Lucretia  Cameron  Winona  Minnesota 

Maude  Rachel  Clark  Plainview  Minnesota 

Annie  Elizabeth  Clausen  Winona  Minnesota 

Bertha  Emma  Cleveland  La  Crosse  Wisconsin 

Mary  Elizabeth  Cumberland  West  Concord  Minnesota 

Margaret  Emma  Cumberland  West  Concord  Minnesota 

Elizabeth  Ida  Davis  Marshall  Minnesota 

Nellie  B.  Doherty  Byron  Minnesota 

Anna  M.  Dunn  Waseca   Minnesota 

Stella  Petranella  Engberg  Red  Wing  Minnesota 

Katie  Louise  Fiske  Marshall  Minnesota 

Emily  French  Plainview  Minnesota 

Mabel  Edith  Gamble  La  Crosse  Wisconsin 

Ethel  Mae  Howard  Lake  City  ;..  Minnesota 

Clara  M.  Jackson  Sparta   Wisconsin 

Genevra  Estelle  Johnson  Sparta   Wisconsin 

Jennie  Johnson  Red  Wing  Minnesota 

Hanna  B.  Johnson  Waseca  Minnesota 

Mildred  Lake   .  Viroqua  Wisconsin 

Harriet  Marvin  Lockhart  Milbank  S.  Dakota 

Otto  Paul  Ludwig  Winona  Minnesota 

Ida  Belle  Marsh  Marshall  Minnesota 

Etta  J.  Mclntyre  Sparta   Wisconsin 

Adah  Ellouise  Minard  Watertown  S.  Dakota 

Esther  Nelson  Red  Wing  Minnesota 

Lillian  Nora  Olson  Kasson   Minnesota 

Elizabeth  Belle  Patchin  Viola   Minnesota 

Helen  C.  Rohrer  Kasson   Minnesota 

Ruth  Satterlee  Seeley  Lake  City  Minnesota 

Clara  Josephine  Servick  Red  Wing  Minnesota 

Harriet  Mae  Shorrocks  Northfield  Minnesota 

Clara  Mae  Theisen  Winona   Minnesota 

Ethel  Van  Eman  Great  Falls  Montana 

Nellie  Grant  Walter  Lake  City  Minnesota 

Martha  Velona  Wartinbee  La  Crosse  Wisconsin 

Ida  WMllson  Houston   Minnesota 
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ADVANCED  COURSE. 

Edda  Mary  Angst  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Lucretia  Wilde  Archibald  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

James  Bronson  Blake  Winona   Minnesota 

Margaret  Mabel  Brooks  Cannon  Falls  Minnesota 

Delilah  Grace  Brown  Sparta   Wisconsin 

Alice  Dorothea  Brown  Winona   Minnesota 

William  Albert  Buggs  Stockton   Minnesota 

Harold  Otten  Cady  Dover   Minnesota 

Lula  R,  Converse  Sparta  Wisconsin 

Lucy  Agnes  Dobbin  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Mary  Beatrice  Flanagan  Winona   Minnesota 

Ella  Bertha  Ghostly  (In  Kg.  Training) .  Champlin   Minnesota 

Thorn  E.  Grae  Kasson  Minnesota 

Edith  Hegel   Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Ida  Amanda  Johnson  Rochester  Minnesota 

Peter  Frederick  Loughrey  Chatfield  Minnesota 

Helen  McGrath  Owen  Minnesota 

Jessie  Maurine  Moore  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Clara  Winnif red  Murphy  Winona  Minnesota 

Louise  Nelson  Bloomington   Wisconsin 

Catherine  Irene  O'Shaughnessy  Stillwater  Minnesota 

Alice  May  Paine  Winona  Minnesota 

Louisa  Pringle  Granville  Minnesota 

Jessie  F.  Ray  Center  Chain  Minnesota 

Lou  Ella  Reith  Minnesota  City  Minnesota 

Henrietta  Ridgley  (In  Kg.  Training).  .  Milford   Mass 

Josephine  May  Roche  Texarkana   Texas 

Anna  Margaret  Rowe  Winona  Minnesota 

Blanche  May  Stobbs  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Bernice  Sumner  Blue  Earth  Minesota 

Gertrude  Winifred  Sutton  Stillwater  Minnesota 

Clara  Jennet  Wagenhals  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Sophia  Charlotte  Wilkins  Winona  Minnesota 

Cora  Alicia  Yahr  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Jennie  Alice  York  Brownsdale   Minnesota 

FIRST  DIVISION  OF  THE  GLASS  OF  1900,  GRADUATING 
NOVEMBER,  1899. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

Frederick  J.  Laf ky  Lewiston   Minnesota 

Mary  M.  McAllister  Winona  Minnesota 

A.  Emilie  Olson  Montevideo  Minnesota 

Mabel  Ramsdell  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Martha  Williams  Winona  Minnesota 

7 
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ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Grace  J.  Dow  Red  Wing  Minnesota 

Arrah  R.  Evarts  Mantoryille   Minnesota 

Grace  Farmer  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Florence  D.  Garlock  Winona  Minnesota 

Clara  Hartung  Seattle   Wash. 

Amanda  C.  Loffness  Missoula   Montana 

Rose  .T.  Mahlow  Kirkhoven  Minnesota 

Genevieve  M.  McCool  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Helen  M.  Stone  St.  Peter  Minnesota 

Ethel  M.  Van  Vliet  Farmington   Minnesota 

Benjamin  F.  Wooley  Utica  Minnesota 


SECOND  DIVISION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1900,  GRADUATING 

MARCH,  1900. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

Cleon  Emery  Plain  view  Minnesota 

Cora  Minerva  Holt  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Maud  Perkins   Houston  Minnesota 

Jennie  C.  Phillips  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Maliel  M.  Riley  (In  Kg.  Training)  Lakefield   Minnesota 

Christie  Wick  Jackson  Minnesota 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Mary  Estelle  Burdick  Mantorville  Minnesota 

Jennie  Cameron   Dundas  Minnesota 

Louise  T.  Felber  McGregor  Iowa 

Alice  Gale  Hawthorne  St.  Paul  Minnesota 

John  A.  Tibesar  Minneiska   Minnesota 

Total  graduates  for  year     102 

Mabel  Orilla  Richardson,  Viola,  Minn.,  granted  diploma  September,  1899, 
after  completing  examination  in  physics. 

Marguerite  J.  Jones,  Blue  Earth  City,  Minn.,  granted  diploma.  October, 
1899,  after  completing  examination  in  arithmetic. 

Minnie  B.  Tigen,  Kasson,  Minn.,  granted  diploma  October,  1899,  after  com- 
pleting examination  in  botany. 

Total  for  year,  including  these  three  irregular  cases   105 

RECORD  OF  GRADUATES  OF  1899. 

One  hundred  and  eight  graduates  taught  in  graded  schools,  thirty-three 
in  ungraded;  five  did  not  report;  one  could  not  teach  on  account  of  illness; 
two  continued  their  studies;  two  married;  one  died;  one  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. 1 
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STATE  NOEMAI  SCHOOL  AT  MANKATO. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Mankato,  Minn.,  June  6,  1900. 

To  the  Honorable  J.  H.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Minnesota,  1 

Dear  Sir:  As  required  by  the  rales  of  the  board,  I  submit 
my  annual  report  for  the  year  1899-1900,  including  with  it  that 
part  of  the  year  1898-99  during  which  I  was  in  charge  of  the  school. 
The  enrollment  by  counties  during  the  two  years  is  as  follows: 


FROM  MINNESOTA. 


1898-9! 
(53  Con 

Anoka    1 

Big  Stone   2 

Blue  Earth   326 

Brown    17 

Carlton                           .  1 

Carver    IT 

Chippewa   3 

Cottonwood    10 

Crow  Wing   3 

Dakota   3 

Dodge    4 

Faribault   21 

Fillmore   3 

Freeborn  .   4 

Goodhue    8 

Grant   2 


I.  1899  1900. 
)  (44  Cos.) 

1  Lyon 


1898-99  1899-00. 
(53  CoO(44Cos.) 


Hennepin    14 


Houston  

Hubbard  

Jackson   

Kandiyohi 
Lac  qui  Parle. 

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln  


6 

1 

8 
o 

5 
51 
4 


1 

152 
12 

12 


1 
14 
1 
7 
4 
1 
15 
1 

4 
2 
3 
28 
3 


McLeod  . 
Martin  .  . . 

Meeker  .  . 
Mower  .  . 
Murray  .  . 
Nicollet  . 
Nobles  .  . 
Olmsted  . 
Otter  Tail 
Pipestone 

Polk   

Pope 

Ramsey  .  , 
Redwood  . 
Renville  . 

Rice  

Rock  

Scott  


Stearns 
Steele  . 
Swift  . 
Todd  .  . 


9 

6 

4 

2 

8 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

13 

5 

9 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

27 

17 

15 

G 

20 

17 

10 

1 

19 

5 

13 

4 

1 

G 

3 

2 

1 

2 
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FROM  MINNESOTA.— Continued. 

1898-99.  1899-1900.  1898-99.  1899-00. 

(53  Cos.)  (44  Cos.)  (53  Cos.  (44  Cos.) 

Wabasha   5         2     Watonwan    15  5 

Waseca    24       15      Wright    2  1 

Washington    1      ...      Yellow  Medicine   S  5 


F'KOM  OTHUK  STATE'S. 


Illinois  

Iowa   

Indiana   

ylichigan  .... 

Missouri  

Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
Pennsylvania 


1 

10 

1G 

3 

Washington   

.1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Canada   

  1 

1 

1 

1 

801 

407 

1 

My  task  during  the  first  few  months  was  to  study  the  or- 
ganization of  the  school,  to  become  acquainted  with  its  work  and 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  based,  and  to  gain  such  knowl- 
edge as  I  could  of  the  constituency  of  the  school  and  its 
peculiar  demands  and  needs.  Difficult  problems  were  presented 
at  the  outset,  through  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for 
continuous  sessions  and  through  the  action  of  your  board  in  abolish- 
ing the  "O"  class,  changing  the  requirements  for  admission,  and 
revising  the  courses  of  study.  In  all  I  was  most  cordially  assisted 
by  the  members  of  the  faculty,  who  were  always  ready  to  help  me 
in  every  way.  I  found  the  school  pervaded  by  the  genial  and 
helpful  spirit  of  my  distinguished  predecessor,  to  whom,  though 
I  never  knew  him,  I  feel  that  my  obligation  is  very  great  for  the 
inheritance  that  he  left  to  the  school  of  his  heart  as  well  as  of 
his  mind- 
One  of  the  few  things  attempted  during  my  first  term  was  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  scholarship  by  dropping  from  the  school 
those  whose  class  work  showed  that  they  lacked  either  the  ability 
or  the  purpose  necessary  to  make  them  good  teachers.  About  fifty 
students  were  dropped  during  the  winter  term,  and  about  twenty 
more  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  weeding  process  was  anything 
but  pleasant,  but  the  teachers  supported  me  fully  in  it.  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  teachers  that  the  influence  upon  the 
school  has  been  most  healthful. 

The  opening  of  the  current  year  in  September,  1899,  brought 
fewer  students  by  130  than  the  preceding  fall,  but  the  elimination 
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of  the  "C"  class  left  the  student  body  of  higher  average.  The  de- 
crease by  terms  is  shown  by  these  figures: 

Fall— 1S98    500 

Fall— 1899   369 

Loss    131  or  26  per  cent 

Winter— 1898-99    484 

Winter— 1899-1900    33-i 

Loss   -   150  or  31  per  cent 

Spring— 1899    386 

Spring— 1900    295 

Loss    91  or  24  per  cent 

This  decrease  does  not  show  the  full  effect  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  board.  Of  the  407  different  students  enrolled  in  the  normal 
department  during  the  past  year,  149  were  in  the  last  two  classes 
of  the  three  years'  elementary  course,  leaving  258  regular,  pro- 
fessional and  special  students.  There  is  little  indication  so  far 
that  the  persons  who  formerly  entered  the  short  course  will  enter 
the  long  one.  Last  fall  only  twenty-five  new  students,  not  high 
school  graduates,  entered  for  both  regular  and  special  work.  It 
is  possible,  how7 ever,  that  the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  announce- 
ment of  radical  changes  in  the  normal  schools  led  many  persons  to 
defer  their  entrance  until  they  should  know  more  about  the  effect 
of  the  changes. 

A  much  more  .serious  matter  than  the  lessening  of  our  num- 
bers (a  matter  of  little  consequence  in  itself)  is  the  almost  complete 
severance  of  the  connection  between  the  normal  school  and  the 
rural  schools.  During  the  past  year  (1)  we  have  not  received  the 
pupils  of  the  country  schools,  for  they  could  not  meet  our  entrance 
requirements;  nor  (2)  have  we  been  able  to  get  the  country  teach- 
ers and  give  them  direct  training  for  their  work,  as  was  done  in 
the  "C"  class  during  previous  years;  and  (3)  we  have  not  been 
able  to  sujpply  teachers  for  the  country  schools. 

The  demand  for  teachers  has*  been  great,  but  few  of  our  grad- 
uates have  been  willing  to  go  to  the  country  when  schools  in  the 
towns  were  open  to  them.  Under  the  old  system  the  normal  schools 
sent  out  a  large  number  of  teachers  with  a  year's  training  in  the 
common  branches, — a  poor  training,  but  valuable  so  far  as  it  went. 
With  the  "0"  class  gone,  and  most  of  our  students  in  regular  work, 
this  source  of  supply  for  the  rural  schools  is  shut  off.  What  future 
developments  may  bring  I  cannot  see,  but  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
just  now  the  rural  districts  have  good  ground  for  their  complaint 
that  they  get  little  in  return  for  what  thev  give  to  the  normal 
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schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  stream  of  students  from 
the  rural  districts  will  be  directed  to  the  normal  schools,  who  shall, 
after  some  preparation,  be  sent  forth  to  carry  the  influence  of  the 
normal  schools  to  those  portions  of  our  state. 

PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

A  year  ago  the  directly  professional  work  was  reorganized  by 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  E.  Wl  Bohannon,  director  of  the  train- 
ing department,  as  head  of  the  department  of  psychology  and 
pedagogy.  It  wais  felt  that  the  instruction  in  psychology  and  meth- 
ods in  the  normal  department;  and  the  direct  application  of  those 
principles  in  the  training  department,  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  person, — that  unity  of  plan  and  idea  in  theory  and 
practice  is  necessary  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  school.  The 
results  show  that  the  step  was  a  wise  one,  as  the  pupil-teachers 
have  been  better  prepared  for  their  teaching,  and  the  teaching  has 
been  of  better  quality. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  present  the  needs  of  our  school  with  a 
view  to  securing  appropriations  from  the  legislature  to  meet  them, 
but  I  cannot  refrain,  in  reporting  the  condition  of  our  school,  from 
speaking  of  the  physical  condition  of  our  students,  and  of  the 
urgent  need  for  facilities  for  their  systematic  physical  develop- 
ment. Stooping,  one-sided,  undeveloped  figures,  flat  chests,  bad 
complexions,  dull  eyes  and  awkward  gaits  are  altogether  too  com- 
mon. We  have  no  place  even  for  simple  exercise  with  clubs  and 
dumb-bells.  With  a  convenient,  though  not  elaborate,  gymnasium, 
such  as  other  normal  schools  possess,  and  a  well  trained  instructor, 
more  good  could  be  done  for  these  young  people,  and  through  them 
for  the  children  of  Minnesota,  than  by  any  other  investment  of 
the  money  that  I  can  think  of.  At  the  proper  time  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  urge  upon  your  attention  this  need  of  our  school,  and  ask 
you  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  a  gymnasium.  Meantime  we 
shall  endeavor  to  introduce  systematic  physical  culture  under  the 
direction  of  a  lady  of  training  and  experience,  who  will  do  this 
work  in  connection  with  other  teaching. 

I  have  found  the  material  equipment  of  the  school  to  be  excel- 
lent in  quality.  The  building  is  light,  commodious,  well  venti- 
lated and  well  cared  for.  Laboratories,  apparatus,  libraries  and 
museum,  while  leaving  much  to  be  supplied  in  the  future,  furnish 
excellent  facilities  for  the  instruction  of  the  school.    Of  the  spirit 
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of  the  school  I  have  already  spoken,  and  of  the  ability  of  the  teach- 
ers I  need  not  speak  to  those  who  know  the  history  of  the  school. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY. 

The  discontinuance  of  summer  sessions  made  necessary  the  de- 
crease of  our  teaching  force,  and  four  teachers  severed  their  con- 
nection with  the  school, — Miss  Gertrude  Darling,  Miss  Isabel  Far- 
rington,  Mr.  Harry  E.  Orsborn  and  Mr.  Carl  J.  TJlrich.  Mr.  Ulrich 
has,  however,  served  as  substitute  for  Mr.  Cox  during  a  part  of 
the  current  year.  All  of  these  teachers  had  done  good  work,  and 
their  departure  was  sincerely  regretted. 

Miss  Lida  B.  Earhart  also  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  pursue 
college  work,  and  has  since  decided  not  to  return  to  the  school. 
She  had  proved  herself  a  teacher  of  rare  power  and  complete  devo- 
tion to  her  work,  and  the  loss  to  the  school  from  her  withdrawal 
is  very  great. 

With  the  close  of  the  present  year  the  school  loses  the  services 
of  some  of  its  best  teachers.  Mrs.  Mariette  Pierce  Johnson,  pri- 
mary critic,  retires  from  teaching  to  her  home  in  Western  Dakota. 
She  has  long  held  a  prominent  position  among  Minnesota  teachers, 
having  served  with  great  success  in  the  St.  Paul  training  school, 
and  in  the  training  departments  of  the  Moorhead  and  the  Mankato 
normal  schools.  Miss  Sophie  M.  Pendergast  resigns  to  take  charge 
of  the  English  department  of  the  state  agricultural  school,  with 
which  her  father's  name  has  long  been  prominently  identified. 
Her  work  with  us  has  been  very  successful,  and  she  has  done  much 
for  the  school  outside  of  the  classroom,  especially  as  chief  editor 
of  the  ManJcatonian,  the  school  paper.  Dr.  Linus  W.  Kline  re- 
signs to  become  head  of  the  training  department  of  the  Women's 
Normal  School  of  Virginia  (his  native  state).  Dr.  Kline  has  a 
national  reputation  as  a  psychologist,  and  has  endeared  himself 
to  students  and  teachers  by  his  delightful  personal  qualities.  Our 
school  has  been  very  fortunate  in  having  his  services  for  even  one 
year.  His  successor  is  to  be  Dr.  George  E.  Partridge,  who  took 
his  doctor's  degree  at  Clark  "University  in  1890,  and  has  since  spent 
a  year  in  further  study  in  pedagogy  and  psychology. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  H.  COOPER, 

President. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
MANKATO  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE,  1899. 


ENROLLMENT. 
I.    NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 


Graduates— Males.  1:  females.  15   16 

ADVANCED  COURSES. 

Professional  Senior— Males,  1;  females,  6   7 

Professional  Juniors— Males,  3;  females,  8   11 

Advanced  Seniors— Males,  5;  females,  9   14 

Advanced  Juniors— Males,  5;  females,  13   18 

ELEMENTARY  COURSES. 

Kindergarten— Females    8 

Professional— Males,  4;  females,  71   75 

"A"  Class— Males,  20.  females,  72    92 

"B"  Class— Males  32;  females,  103   135 

"C"  Class— Males,  72;  females,  277   349 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Specials— Males,  9;  females,  07  N   76 

Total      801 

II.   MODEL  SCHOOL. 

Grammar  grades    ISO 

Intermediate  department    119 

Primary  department    154 

Kindergarten  department    75 

 ■  52S 

Total  attendance    1,329 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
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GKADUATING  CLASSES,  1898-1899. 

ADVANCED  COURSES. 

♦Arthur  T.  Adams  Elysian  Minnesota 

Royal  Curtis  Burnett  South  Bend   Minnesota 

Adelaide  S.  Kibby  Granite  Falls  Minnesota 

Pearl  M.  Lindsley  Mankato  Minnesota 

George  E.  Orsborn  Warrensburg,   Missouri 

♦W.  Louise  Siebert,  AVells  Minnesota 

Edyth  Belle  Thomson  Houston   Minnesota 

♦Alma  D.  Wagen  Mankato   Minnesota 

♦Flora  E.  Wise  Mankato   Minnesota 

John  P.  Bird  La  Crosse  Wisconsin 

Myrtle  E.  Holmes  Mankato   Minnesota 

William  S.  Lindsley  Mankato  Minnesota 

Eva  L.  Olson  Bruce  S.  Dakota 

Edith  L.  Sherer  South  Bend  Minnesota 

Elma  Rood   Faribault  Minnesota 

Emma  A.  Tuberg  Mankato  Minnesota 

*Zillah  E.  Wilson  Luverne  Minnesota 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  COURSE. 

*Abbie  Moses  Tracy  Minnesota 

Hannah  T.  Taylor  Mankato  Minnesota 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

*M.  Ethel  Allanson  Henderson   Minnesota 

♦Norma  F.  Bates  Luverne  Minnesota 

♦Charles  E.  Bell  Andrew  Iowa 

Annie  E.  Beurlen  Mankato  Minnesota 

♦Alice  L.  Botts  Henderson   Minnesota 

Juliet  Brooks  Redwood  Falls  Minnesota 

♦Ruth  Burgess  Plainview  Minnesota 

Stella  J.  Burns  Springfield   Minnesota 

♦Gertrude  Carlaw  Northfield  Minnesota 

♦Daisy  L.  Chandler  Tauesville  Minnesota 

♦Sarah  Pearl  Clark  Tauesville  Minnesota 

♦Maude  C.  Davies  Windom  Minnesota 

Elizabeth  Deuser  Mankato  Minnesota 

♦Clara  L.  Didra  Henderson   Minnesota 

♦Etfie  M.  Fassett  Luverne  Minnesota 

Mary  A.  Flynn  Avoca  Minnesota 

♦Ida  L.  Hanson  Waseca  Minnesota 

Helen  L.  Hawkes  Mankato   Minnesota 

Louise  Hosmer  Lamberton  Minnesota 

♦Barbara  Etta  Hunter  Northfield  Minnesota 

Annie  Johnson  LakefielcL   Minnesota 


♦High  School  Graduates. 
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^Kathryn  Kiesler   Hutchinson  Minnesota 

♦Emma  M.  Knoefel  Dundas  Minnesota 

*Lydia  E.  Larkin  Mankato  Minnesota 

Jennie  Loweth   Owatonna  Minnesota 

*  Jennie  E.  Madigan  Mankato  Minnesota 

*  Genevieve  P.  Mechelke  Mankato   Minnesota 

Colin  F.  McDonald  Mankato  Minnesota 

Sarah  M.  Murray  Marshall  Minnesota 

Agnes  R.  Nevin  Pulda   Minnesota 

"'Clarissa  A.  Osborn  Mankato  Minnesota 

Mary  C.  Reynolds  St  Leo   Minnesota 

*Mathilda  Schauer  Henderson   Minnesota 

*W.  Louise  Siebert  Wells  Minnesota 

*Daisy  M.  Smith  Hutchinson  Minnesota 

Laura  M.  Thomas  Mankato  Minnesota 

Harry  J.  Van  Valkenburg  Canby   Minnesota 

*Rosslyn  M.  Weaver  St.  Paul  Minnesota 

Florence  E.  Wilson  Mankato  Minnesota 

*Dawley  M.  Anderson  Plainview  Minnesota 

*Brownie  H.  Bailey  Jackson  Minnesota 

Margaret  Beattie  Carlton  Minnesota 

Mabel  V.  Booth  Fulda  Minnesota 

*Martha  Broadbent  Waterville  Minnesota 

*Rosalie  G.  Burns  St.  Peter  Minnesota 

♦Lillian  M.  Burleigh  Luverne  Minnesota 

*Grace  L.  Cain  Mankato  Minnesota 

*  William  H.  Cartwrigkt  Claremont  Minnesota 

Anna  C.  Christopher  Bancroft   Nebraska 

Timothy  J.  Creeden  Iona   Minnesota 

*  Alice  C.  Davis  Mankato  Minnesota 

*  Alice  M.  Deverell  Waseca  Minnesota 

*Rosa  Dobner  Worthington  Minnesota 

Jennie  G.  Flaherty  Shakopee  Minnesota 

*Mabel  Greenwood  Mankato  Minnesota 

*Cora  D.  Hardy  Faribault   Minnesota 

Una  E.  Hodson  Kerns  Minnesota 

Elrose  Howard  Vernon  Center  Minnesota 

William  J.  Janssen  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

*Leander  Johnson  Lysne  Minnesota 

*  Stella  M.  Kinyon  Owatonna  Minnesota 

William  E.  Krieger  Belle  Plaine  Minnesota 

*Anna  T.  Leo  Janesville  Minnesota 

*  Joseph  E.  Lunn  Sioux  Falls  S.  Dakota 

Bessie  McKee  St.  'Clair   Minnesota 

Retta  McCargar  Plainview   Minnesota 

*Rose  C.  Murphy  Mankato  Minnesota 

Minnie  M.  Nelson  Waseca  Minnesota 

Hans  M.  Olson  Belview  Minnesota 

Alois  Phillips  Bird  Island   Minnesota 
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Anna  M.  Samson  Amboy   

*  Sophia  Sehulte  Henderson   

♦Olive  Smith  Minneapolis  

♦Carolyn  Sundt  Mankato  

Nellie  Tyler  Salem  

♦Frances  I.  Walsh  Hutchinson  

Harriet  A.  Wildes  Mankato  


♦High  school  graduates. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
MAXKATO,  MINN.,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  8, 1900. 


; 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Senior. 

Junior. 

Third. 

Second. 

First. 

Total. 

be 

'-£5 
<& 

tub 

w 

.5 

tab 
S3 

ri 

'+= 

bo 

ri 

j 

bi> 

Eh 

Stud'ts  FormerltEnrollbd. 
Advanced.  Course. 
Males  

1 

2 

4 
13 

5 
7 

6 
6 

1 
1 

4 

7 

2 
5 

9 

25 

3 
15 

4 

7 

35 
76 

4 
14 

Graduate  Courses. 
Advanced. 
Males  

1 

Females  

1 

Elementary. 

Females  

9 

9 

22 
127 

4 
9 

9 
13 

1 

34 

1 

31 

5 
13 

344 
323 
281 
14 

187 

21.3-15 
407 

368 

Three- Year  Course. 

8 

74 

14 

53 

Special. 

New  Students. 

Advanced  Course. 

1 

1 

o 
5 

5 
5 

1 

1 

1 

VT I  dU  LlCt  IC  \jUU1  DCo» 

Advanced. 

1 

33 

1 

1 

31 

Elementary . 
Males  

Special. 

*  Average  Attendance— 

Total  enrollment  in  Normal 

41 
21.10 

14 

20.10 

65 
21.3 

35 
20.1 

11 
19.11 

Specials 
21 

23.3 

Training  Department. 

Grade  

No.  enrolled  

Average  attendance  

9th. 

42 
36 

8th. 

56 
47 

7th. 

49 

36 

6th. 

25 
15 

5th. 

30 
19 

4th. 

31 
20 

3rd. 

17 
10 

2d. 

18 
17 

1st. 

37 
12 

Kin- 
d'g'n 

76 
41 

Total  enrollments  in  all  de- 
partments   

775 

1 

*Average  for  the  year,  316. 
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PAST  YEAR'S  RECORD  OF  GRADUATES  OF  1809. 

Ninety-tliree  taught  in  graded  schools;  forty-three  taught  in  ungraded; 
six  went  to  a  college  or  a  normal  school  to  continue  their  studies;  two  re- 
mained at  home;  six  are  not  reported. 


GRADUATING  CLASSES,  JUNE,  1900. 
FIVE  YEARS'  COURSE. 
SENIOR  CLASS. 

Paul  Arthur  Callahan  Sundown   Minnesota 

Jennie  Caspara  Ekle  Mankato   Minnesota 

Edmund  Franklin  Winnebago  City  Minnesota 

Nelson  Amasa  Frost  Mankato  Minnesota 

Arthur  Delonson  Griffin  .'.  La  Moure   North  Dakota 

Ella  Frances  Hodson  Mankato  Minnesota 

Hattie  Louise  Hoffman  Chaska  Minnesota 

Marguerite  Hoscheid   Mankato   Minnesota 

Effie  Bertha  Johnson  Carver  Minnesota 

Hiram  John  Lloyd  Lake  Crystal  ...Minnesota 

Stella  May  Lurnley  Remille   Minnesota 

Anna  Elizabeth  Morris  Mankato   Minnesota 

Ina  Lucrctia  Roberts  Mankato   Minnesota 

Laura  Bertha  Schneider  New  Richland  Minnesota 

SENIOR  PROFESSIONAL  CLASS. 

Ezra  Eugene  Chadwick  Waterville   Minnesota 

Effie  May  Fassett  Luverne   Minnesota 

Bertha  Meria  Graham  Good  Thunder  Minnesota 

Ida  Louise  Hansen   Waseca  Minnesota 

Louise  Cecilia  Hoefer  St.  Peter   Minnesota 

Joseph  Ephriam  Lunn  Sioux  Falls  South  Dakota 

Merton  Allstine  Morse  Mankato  Minnesota 

Hilma  Charlotte  Olson  Westby  Wisconsin 

Anna  Kathryn  Remele  Evan   Minnesota 

Minnie  Maurine  Thompson  Faribault   Minnesota 

Rosslyn  Maude  Weaver  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  CLASS. 

Josephine  May  Edwards  Tracy  Minnesota 

ELEMENTARY  COURSES. 
ELEMENTARY  PROFESSIONAL  CLASS. 

Grace  Agatha  Cantwell  Le  Sueur   Minnesota 

Mae  Victoria  Chilgren  Norseland  Minnesota 


*Twenty-seven  names  have  already  been  reported  to  the  state  superintendent. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  for  the  year  is  ninety-seven. 
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Sylvia  Mae  Clemons  Janesville  Minnesota 

Cora  Belle  Craig  Tracy  Minnesota 

Myrtle  Hope  Elliott  Marshall  Minnesota 

Ida  Melinda  Gongoll  Faribault   Minnesota 

Alma  Sophia  Hanson  Mankato  Minnesota 

Alsetta  May  Hubbard  Janesville  Minnesota 

Margaret  May  Hunter  Northfield  Minnesota 

Sophie  Emily  Landmark  Canby  Minnesota 

Nellie  Ora  Lane  Alden   Minnesota 

Charles  Samuel  Lunn  Sioux  Falls  South  Dakota 

Martha  MacHale  Shakopee  Minnesota 

Matie  Margaret  Moonan  Janesville  Minnesota 

Ella  Schildknecht  Mankato  Minnesota 

Mary  Louella  Willard  Mankato  Minnesota 

Dora  May  Wilson  Owatonna  Minnesota 

Clara  Isabel  Wyman  Dundas   Minnesota 

THREE  Y EARS'  COURSE. 

Nettie  Benson  Willmar  Minnesota 

Mabel  Blanche  Bromaghin  Alma  City  Minnesota 

Helen  E.  Champlin  Vernon  Center   Minnesota 

Lillian  Dahl  Minneota   Minnesota 

Grace  Edna  Dane  Cream   Minnesata 

Maude  Rose  Davis  Ceresco   Minnesota 

Kathrine  Flynn  Avoca  Minnesota 

Carrie  Estelle  Fowles  Mankato  Minnesota 

Thomas  Alexander  Haigh  :.  Mankato  Minnesota 

Mathilda  Hendrickson  Sacred  Heart  Minnesota 

Mabel  Clair  Hydorn  Cream   Minnesota 

Inger  Carolina  Jerdee  Gary  South  Dakota 

Sarah  Josephine  Johnson  Carver  Minnesota 

Frank  Kenny  Gotha  Minnesota 

Flora  Irvin  Kyle  Allerton   Minnesota 

Carrie  Larson  Cream   Minnesota 

Susan  Ledbeter  Minnesota  Lake  Minnesota 

Myrtle  Mae  Naylor  Garden  City  Minnesota 

Doris  Iris  Nixon  Mankato  Minnesota 

Ida  L.  Odjard  Mankato   Minnesota 

Effle  Lillian  Pryne  Fauston   South  Dakota 

Clara  Ella  Setzer  Blooming  Prairie  Minnesota 

Winnie  Irene  Sheldon  Etna  Minnesota 

Margaret  Stratton  Belle  Plaine  Minnesota 

Edyth  Taylor   Mankato  Minnesota 
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REPORT  OF  TEXT-BOOK  LIBRARY. 


At  Beginning  of  Year—                           Bound  Vols.  Pamphlets. 

Number  volumes  on  hand   0,406  800 

During  the  Year- 
Number  purchased    2,000  992 

Number  sold    1,142  1,350 

Number  exchanged    917   

Number  lost  and  condemned   234   

Total  number  on  hand  at  end  of  year   6,113  G42 


EXPENSES  AND  RECEIPTS. 


Text-Books—                                                     Expenses.  Receipts. 

Cost  of  books  and  pamphlets  purchased   $1,530.41   

Received  from  books  and  pamphlets  sold   $828.30 

Received  from  rentals   734.47 

Received  from  fines       

Balance     20.30   

Text-Book  Supplies- 
Cost  of  text-book  supplies   390.99   

Received  for  supplies  sold  during  year   595.90 

Balance    204.71 


Total  balance  from  text-book  and  supplies   $231.07 

Dated  Aug.  1,  1900. 


(Signed)   AGNES  C.  GLOTZBACH, 

Librarian. 

I  have  examined  this  report  and  find  it  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)   C.  H.  COOPER, 
I  President. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  ST.  CLOUD. 


REPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Eon.  J.  H.  Lewis,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  statutory  requirement,  I  have  the 
honor  of  making  the  following  report  concerning  the  state  normal 
school  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn. : 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  1899-1900  is  as  follows: 


Normal  department   374 

Training  department   215 

m.  Total   589 

The  average  daily  attendance  is  as  follows : 

Normal  department    285 

Training  department   .  115 

Total    400 


The  discrepancy  between  the  total  enrollment  and  the  average 
attendance  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
students  either  teach  rural  schools  or  work  on  farms  during  all  or 
part  of  the  spring  and  autumn  sessions  of  the  school. 


3 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS. 


The  distribution  in  classes  and  grades  is  as  follows: 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 


GRADUATE  COURSES  (FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES). 

Advanced.   (Two  Years.)  Males.  Females.  Total. 


12 
12 

43 

  2  41 

FIVE  YEARS' 

COURSE  (ADVANCED). 

Males.  Females. 
  2  3 

Total. 

•  5 

  3  1 

4 

2 

14 
124 

THREE  YEARS' 

COURSE  (ELEMENTARY). 

.Males.  Females. 
  17  64 

Total. 
77 
81 

149 


  158 

Total    374 


TRAINING  DEPARMENT. 


Ninth  grade    45 

Eighth  grade   47 

Seventh  grade   36 

Sixth  grade    13 

Fifth  grade   N-  '   9 

Fourth  grade    7 

Third  grade    7 

Second  grade    4 

First  grade   10 

Kindergarten   37 

Total   215 


GRADUATING  CLASS. 


During  the  year  ninety-four  students  (about  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment)  graduated  from  the  school. 
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The  following  list  gives  the  name,  course,  and  home  address  of 
each  member  of  the  class: 

ADVANCED  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

Agnes  Elmira  Ashley,  Frazee. 
Iver  O.  Bakken,  Appleton. 
Grace  Emilia  Chalgren,  Sauk  Rapids. 
Annie  Elizabeth  Lamming,  Lowry. 

ADVANCED  LATIN  COURSE. 

Paul  Leonard  Ashley,  Frazee. 

ADVANCED  GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Bertha  B.  Baxter,  Fergus  Falls. 
Robert  Hunter  Brown,  St.  Cloud. 
Elizabeth  Keeler  Gurney,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Florence  Houlton,  Elk  River. 
Sarah  Belle  Keyes,  St.  Cloud. 
Gustaf  Alfred  Magnusson,  Stark. 
Alma  Sievers,  Minneapolis. 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSE. 

Louise  Marie  Bingham,  St.  Cloud. 

ELEMENTARY  GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Mabelle  Rose  Allen,  Stillwater. 
Mabel  Luella  Bean,  Anoka. 
Anna  Josephine  Benson,  Appleton. 
[innie  C.  B.  Bradeen,  Anoka. 
Catherine  Adelaide  Budelman,  Etna  Mills,  Cal. 
Elizabeth  Margaret  Burrall,  Little  Falls. 
Lois  Irene  Campbell,  Melrose. 
Maud  M.  Campbell,  Melrose. 
Emma  Cudhie,  Willow  City,  N.  D. 
Anna  Margaret  Fuller,  Larimore,  N.  D. 
Alice  Hislopp  Graham,  Minneapolis, 
[ary  Viola  Haley,  Willmar. 
[ulda  Caroline  Holmgren,  Benson, 
lusie  Huff.  Little  Falls. 
>rusilla  Myrtle  Iliff,  Elk  River, 
ithel  Lillian  Kurigen,  Minneapolis. 
Jinil  Richard  Lausted,  St.  Cloud, 
rrace  M.  McCornack,  Monticello. 
;ary  Davis  Maginnis,  Duluth. 
^eona  Maud  Miller,  New  Duluth. 
Vlary  Evangeline  Miller,  Greenwood,  Wis. 
vydia  Ida  Nienaber,  St.  Paul, 
[elen  Gertrude  Parish,  Sandstone, 
tiaritt  J.  Rand,  Elk  River. 
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Emily  May  Rice.  Monticello. 

Jennie  Maud  Robertson,  Wadena. 

Martha  Althea  Taylor,  Dululh.  . 

Mollie  Tharalson,  Excelsior. 

Grace  Mildred  Thompson,  Larimore,  N.  D. 

Villa  Emeline  Wallace,  Warren. 

Anna  Belle  Wilson,  Brainerd. 

Ethel  Irene  Wyant,  Towner,  N.  D. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Paul  Allies,  Rockville. 

Annie  Baukol,  Starbnck. 

Siven  Bjornsson,  Minneota. 

Clara  Burkee,  TJrness. 

Lura  Teresa  Carl,  Minneapolis. 

Addie  Mae  Chilton,  Frazee. 

"Blanche  Edna  Clark,  Irving. 

Mildred  Craig,  Orrick. 

Hanna  Agnes  Flynn,  Beardsley. 

Mary  W.  Gillespie,  Stephen. 

Laura  May  Goff,  Stillwater. 

Caroline  G.  Gnnvaidson,  Cyrus. 

Georgia  Guptil,  Rockford. 

Raymond  Royce  Hitchcock,  St.  Cloud. 

Uena  Maud  Hitchen,  Hancock. 

Hans  Theodore  Johnson,  Hancock.  1 

Walfred  Johnson,  Murdock. 

Flora  Iona  Joslin,  Royalton. 

Alma  Charlotte  Lagergren,  St.  Cloud. 

Mynie  Gertrude  Lagergren,  Sauk  Rapids. 

Peter  M.  Larson,  S  arbuck. 

Laura  Johanna  Leonard,  Balmoral. 

Emma  Leyde,  Grey  Eagle. 

Margaret  Devine  Lindley,  Sauk  Rapids. 

Pearl  Zelinda  Linn,  Maine  Prairie. 

Anna  Lyrenmann,  Monticello. 

Daisy  Lucretia  McKelvy,  St.  Cloud. 

Katherine  McMahon,  Sauk  Rapids. 

Genevieve  Madison,  Sandstone. 

Hulda  Sofia  Magnusson,  Stark. 

Jennie  Maria  Magnusson,  Stark. 

Myrtle  Leone  Mott,  Bertha. 

Anna  Eliza  Nash,  Irving. 

Laura  Annis  Neese,  Clearwater. 

Anna  Josephine  Nelson,  Parkers  Prairie. 

Annie  Olsen,  Urness. 

Ragnhild  Berthea  Otterdahl,  Clitherall. 

Rose  Ellen  Quinn,  Sauk  Rapids. 

Gustav  H.  Reeck,  Paynesville. 

Susa'n  Sophia  Roach,  Paynesville. 
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Lucretia  Amelia  Rodell,  MarkvHle. 

Ella  Rogers,  Cloquet. 

Minnie  E.  Sadley,  Becker. 

Marion  Gertrude  Seaton,  Minneapolis. 

Rasmus  Carl  Sletten,  Willmar. 

Martha  A.  Sornsen,  Minneapolis. 

Ida  Thelma  Thompson,  Miltona. 

Carrie  Trogen,  Monticello. 

Cornelia  Gertrude  Vander  Sluis,  St.  Cloud. 


The  enrollment  for  the  year  by  states  and  counties  is  as  follows: 


MINNESOTA. 


Anoka    6 

Becker     4 

Beltrami    1 

Benton   33 

Big  Stone   1 

Carlton    6 

Cass   4 

Chisago    7 

Clay   1 

Crow  Wing   4 

Dakota   1 

Douglas    6 

Goodhue    1 

Grant    1 


Hubbard  . 
Isanti 
Kanabec  . 
Kandiyohi 
Kittson  .  . . 

Lyon  

Marshall  . 


2 
7 

3 
18 
1 

2 
5 


Meeker  .... 
Morrison  .  . . 
Otter  Tail  .  . 

Pine  

Polk  

Pope  

Ramsey  . . . 
Renville  .  . . 

Rice  

St.  Louis  . . 
Sherburne  . 

Sibley  

Stearns  .... 

Steele  

Stevens 

Swift   

Todd  

Wadena  .  . . 
Washington 
Wilkin  .... 
Wright  


9 
9 

14 
6 
1 

12 
6 
1 
1 
9 
8 
2 

99 
1 

11 

5 
4 
3 
2 

99 


OTHER  STATES. 


California 

Indiana  

Iowa  

Massachusetts 
Montana   


North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Wisconsin  .  . . 
Ontario  


The  above  statement  shows  definitely  that  the  school  is  in  no 
sense  a  local  institution,  as  more  than  twenty  counties  are  repre- 
sented by  five  or  more  students  from  each,  and  275  students  (sev- 
enty-three per  cent  of  the  whole  attendance),  are  from  localities 
outside  of  Stearns  county. 
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Both  parents  American   S8 

Both  parents  foreign   250 

Scandinavian    103 

German   54 

English   22 

Irish   19 

Scotch   10 

French   3 

One  parent  foreign   36 

Parents  of  two  nationalities: 
Father- 
English    21 

Scotch   13 


German   12 

Irish    9 

French    2 

Scandinavian   1 

Swiss    1 

Mother- 
English    17 

Scotch    17 

German   8 

Scandinavian   8 

Irish    4 

French    2 


OCCUPATION  OP  PARENTS. 


The  home  occupations  are  represented  as  follows: 


Farmers    182 

Mechanics    58 

Day  laborers    29 

Railway  employes    14 

  283 

Professional    34 

Mercantile    57 

  91 


Two  hundred  eighty-three  (more  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  total  enrollment)  are  sons  and  daughters  of  working  men,  and 
182  (almost  fifty  per  cent)  are  from  rural  homes. 

The  average  age  of  all  is  twenty-one  years  two  months. 

AGE  OF  STUDENTS. 

5  are  15  years  of  age,  the  minimum  age  accepted. 
20  are  16  years  of  age. 
32  are  17  years  of  age. 
38  are  18  years  of  age. 
50  are  19  years  of  age. 
49  are  20  years  of  age. 
46  are  21  years  of  age. 
29  are  22  years  of  age. 
32  are  23  years  of  age. 
23  are  24  years  of  age. 
38  are  from  25  to  29  years  of  age. 
12  are  30  years  of  age  or  more. 

Only  ninety-five  (about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
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ber)  are  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  average  age  of  those  who 
graduate  from  high  schools,  and  almost  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  more. 

SELF-SUPPORTING  STUDENTS. 

One  hundred  eighty-one  students  have  been  actual  teachers  in 
public  schools,  and  about  forty  others  have  been  wage  earners  in 
other  ways;  so  that  at  least  sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
enrolled  are  self-supporting  in  their  efforts  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching. 

Because  of  the  disparity  of  age  between  these  self-supporting 
men  and  women  and  the  students  in  high  schools,  few  of  them 
would  ever  enter  high  schools  and  put  themselves  in  classes  along 
with  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  other 
words,  if  the  normal  schools  do  not  olfer  them  the  opportunity  to 
get  scholastic  as  well  as  professional  training,  most  of  them  would 
continue  in  the  work  of  teaching  with  meager  and  totally  inade- 
quate preparation  for  the  work. 

AFTER  GRADUATION. 

Statistics  collected  in  1891  show  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
those  graduating  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota (fulfilling  the  pledge  they  made  on  entering  the  school),  and 
that  the  actual  average  teaching  service  rendered  is  more  than 
seven  years;  also,  that  the  number  of  undergraduates  engaged  in 
teaching  exceeds  the  number  of  graduates.  Abort  twenty  per 
cent  of  graduates,  and  practically  all  undergraduates  who  teach, 
work  in  rural  schools.  Less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  graduates, 
during  the  last  five  years,  have  engaged  in  teaching  in  cities  of 
10,000  or  more  population. 

The  above  statistics  show  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  come  from  the  homes  of  the  laboring  classes,  are 
mature  in  years,  are  accustomed  to  carrying  the  responsibilities  of 
life,  and  are  self-supporting.  Added  to  these  facts, — or,  possibly, 
because  of  these  facts, — they  are  a  thoroughly  earnest,  honest  and 
capable  class  of  young  people;  and.  when  graduated,  become  the 
staunchest  and  most  capable  teachers  and  citizens.  The  hope  and 
trust  reposed  in  the  institution  by  the  state  are  meeting  with 
gratifying  fulfillment.  The  school  is  attracting  to  its  work  a  large 
number  of  the  best  quality  of  Minnesota's  young  people,  a  large 
percentage  of  whom  are  already  actual  teachers,  who  desire  to 
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make  adequate  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching, — a  prepara- 
tion which  they  could  not  get,  and,  in  most  instances,  would  not  try 
to  get,  in  any  other  kind  of  institution;  and  the  benefits  of  their 
preparation  here  are  returned  to  the  state  in  their  successful  ser- 
vice as  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  and  in  the  schools  of  the  vil- 
lages, towns  and  smaller  cities  of  the  state. 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 

In  the  following  table  are  giyen  comparative  statistics  of  the 
total  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  other  matters  of  inter- 
est for  the  past  seven  years : 


No.  in 

Enrollment. 

Average 

Teachers' 

High  School  Grad't'ET 

Attend'e. 

Enrolled. 

Graduates. 

Class. 

1893-94   

  265 

188 

123 

37 

59 

1894-95   

  311 

225 

135 

41 

52 

1895-90   

  389 

261 

135 

55 

65 

1896-97   

  374 

277 

159 

45 

85 

1897-98   

  405 

299 

159 

52 

79 

1898-99   

298 

168 

58 

75 

1899-00   

  374 

285 

181 

65 

94 

From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  enrollment 
has  increased  fifty  per  cent  since  1894.  It  is  also  observable  that 
the  per  cent  of  average  attendance  to  total  enrollment  is  higher 
this  year  than  during  any  previous  year-  of  the  seven  reported. 

The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  as  students  is  greater  than 
ever  before,  reaching  forty-eight  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment  as  against  thirty-nine  per  cent  last  year.  It  is  also 
noticeable  that  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  in  attendance 
has  increased  from  fifty-eight  in  the  year  1898-99  to  sixty-five  this 
year. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  is  374, — sixty  less  than  dur- 
ing the  year  1898-99, — the  falling  off  being  largely  due  to  the  elim- 
ination of  the  three  years'  course  and  the  more  stringent  require- 
ments for  entrance.  While  the  attendance  is  somewhat  less  than 
during  1898-99,  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
preparation  of  those  entering  upon  our  work.  It  is  gratifying 
also  to  be  able  to  report  a  rapidly  increasing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  graduates  holding  the  elementary  diploma  to  return  and 
complete  the  advanced  course. 

The  number  of  students  graduating  during  the  year  just  closed 
is  considerably  greater,  both  in  actual  number  and  in  the  per- 
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centage  of  the  total  enrollment,  than  ever  before,  the  total  for  the 
year  being  ninety-four,  or  25.1  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment, 
while  the  largest  number  in  any  previous  year  (18.96-97)  was  eighty 
five*,  or  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  It  is  not  only  the 
largest  class  graduated  in  the  history  of  the  school,  but  it  is  also 
second  to  none  in  the  spirit  and  preparation  of  its  members  for 
the  work  upon  which  they  enter. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  faculty  of  teachers  during  the  past  year  was  as  follows: 

Geo.  R.  Kleeberger,  B.  S.,  President,  Psychology  and  Science  of  Education. 

Isabel  Lawrence,  Methods  and  Superintendent  of  Training  School. 

Waite  A.  Shoemaker,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics,  Psychology  and  Methods. 

"Geo.  C.  Hubbard,  Biological  Science. 

P.  M.  Magnusson,  Ph.  D.,  History,  Civil  Government. 

M.  T>.  Avery,  English. 

*B.  B.  James,  A.  M.,  Physical  Science. 

P.  P.  Colgrove,  Ph.  D.,  Arithmetic. 

Elspa  M.  Dopp,  M.  L.,  Literature. 

Lula  Margaret  Palmer,  A.  B.,  Latin. 

W.  H.  MacCraken,  Ph.  B.,  Geography  and  Physical  Science. 
N.  J.  MacArthur,  B.  A.,  Physical  Training  and  Mathematics. 
Winifred  Kenely,  Drawing  and  Vertical  Writing. 
Mary  Helen  Smith,  Music. 

Iver  Johnsrud,  Critic  in  Training  School,  Ninth  Grade. 

L.  Estelle  Appleton,  Ph.  B.,  Critic  in  Training  School,  Grammar  Grades. 

Margaret  M.  Jerrard,  Critic  in  Training  School,  Primary  Grades. 

Sarah  B.  Goodman,  Director  of  Kindergarten. 

Gertrude  Campbell,  Librarian. 

Mrs.  M.  Carolina  Woodward,  Matron  and  Preceptress  of  Lawrence  Hall. 
Alma  Sievers,  Assistant  in  Physical  Training. 

The  faculty  as  given  above  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  sat- 
isfactory. All  have  shown  themselves  earnest  and  capable  work- 
ers, and  practically  perfect  harmony  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
year  among  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  between  them  and  the 
students. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  several  changes  in  the  faculty  for  the 
coming  year,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Hubbard,  for  several  years  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  biology,  Mr.  W.  H.  MacCraken,  teacher  of  geography  and  physics, 
and  Miss  M.  H.  Smith,  director  of  music,  have  asked  for  a  year's- 
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leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  getting  further  culture  in  their 
specialties.  All  have  been  eminently  satisfactory  teachers  in  their 
respective  lines  of  work,  and  have  been  granted  the  privilege  asked 
for. 

Mr.  B.  B.  James,  head  of  the  department  of  physical  science, 
declines  reelection  at  the  salary  we  are  able  to  offer,— ^$1,400. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Shoemaker  has  resigned  to  accept  the  superinten- 
dency  of  the  city  schools  at  St.  Cloud,  at  $2,000  per  annum,  an 
advance  of  $500  in  salary.  Dr.  Shoemaker's  long  and  very  suc- 
cessful service  to  this  school,  his  high  standing  professionally 
throughout  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  school,  his  geniality  and 
helpful  sympathy  towards  all,  teachers  and  students,  his  untiring 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  school's  success, — all  served  to  make  him 
an  exceedingly  valuable  member  of  the  faculty,  and  one  whose  loss 
to  the  institution  cannot  be  easily  compensated  for. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  comfort,  convenience  and  health  of  the  school  have  been 
materially  promoted  by  the  expenditure  of  appropriations  made 
by  the  legislature  of  1898  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  furniture 
and  books.  Out  of  the  funds  so  provided  we  have  almost  com- 
pleted the  equipment  of  our  gymnasium,  have  provided  most  of 
the  essential  furniture  for  all  rooms  excepting  the  drawing-room, 
have  added  G02  books  to  our  library,  and  have  purchased  $200  worth 
af  reproductions  of  some  of  the  best  art  of  the  world,  to  add  to  the 
attractiveness  and  educative  influence  of  the  assembly  hall. 

DONATIONS. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  during  the  year  Resident 
Director  W.  B.  Mitchell  presented  the  school  with  a  large,  elegantly 
framed  carbon  copy  of  the  "Sistine  Madonna,"  that  Mr.  Alvah 
Eastman  of  St.  Cloud  also  contributed  to  the  purchase  of  works 
of  art  for  the  normal  school,  and  that  Director  W.  F.  Phelps  kindly 
presented  our  library  with  the  following  rare  and  valuable  books: 
A  bound  volume  of  The  Minnesota  Teacher  for  1873,  Vols.  II.  and  in. 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Survey,  1889,  and  Owen's  "Geolog- 
ical Survey  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota." 
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NEEDED  APPROPRIATIONS. 

While  our  present  equipment  enables  us  to  accomplish  fairly 
satisfactory  results,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  appropriations  as  follows: 

1.  An  annual  appropriation  for  library  books  and  works  of  art. 

2.  An  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  material  for  a  mu- 
seum. At  present  there  is  practically  nothing  of  that  nature  in 
the  school,  excepting  what  can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Cloud. 

3.  Additional  appropriations  for  completing  our  equipment  in 
the  way  of  furniture  and  apparatus. 

4.  An  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  modifying 
the  central  portion  of  the  normal  school  building. 

5.  An  appropriation  for  current  expenses  sufficiently  large  that 
the  members  of  the  faculty  may  be  paid  salaries  adequate  to  the 
importance  and  responsibility  of  the  positions  they  hold. 

6.  An  appropriation  for  continuous  sessions. 

The  last  three  items  named  above  are  the  ones  of  most  pressing 
need. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  BUILDING. 

The  changes  desired  in  the  central  building  consist  of:  (1) 
Moving  the  front  wall  forward  about  thirty-five  feet,  (2)  moving 
the  rear  wall  back  sixteen  feet,  (3)  raising  the  roof,  and  (4)  redis- 
tributing the  enlarged  space  thus  obtained.  This  would  provide 
for  a  larger  and  better  ventilated  assembly  hall,  better  facilities 
for  the  training  department,  and  a  room  for  manual  training  equip- 
ment. At  present  our  assembly  hall  is  too  small  in  regard  to  both 
the  floor  extent  and  the  height  of  the  ceiling,  so  that  the  cubic  air 
space  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  number  of  students  seated  there- 
in, and  the  accommodations  for  the  training  department  are  little 
more  than  half  what  is  needed  for  that  purpose. 

MANUAL,  TRAINING. 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  teachers  who  are  able  to 
introduce  sloyd  work  into  the  public  school  grades  makes  it  incum- 
bent upon  the  normal  schools  to  equip  themselves  with  manual 
training  plants  if  we  are  to  sustain  our  proper  relations  to  the 
public  demand.  This  demand  is  not  only  persistently  increasing 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  it  is  also  in  accord  with  the  best 
pedagogical  thought  of  our  times,  and  normal  schools  should  be 
foremost  in  its  promotion. 
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SALARIES. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  salaries 
paid  to  our  teachers.  If  normal  schools  have  any  right  to  exist, 
they  should  be  equipped  with  the  very  best  teaching-  force  the 
country  affords.  The  main  dependence  for  the  success  of  a  normal 
school  must  be  placed  in  the  teachers  who  make  up  its  faculty.  If 
the  success  to  be  obtained  is  to  be  commensurate  with  the  high 
purposes  for  which  normal  schools  are  established,  the  faculty 
must  be  composed  of  men  and  women  having  at  least  the  broad 
culture  of  a  university  education  and  the  special  preparation  af- 
forded by  the  best  pedagogical  training  to  be  had,  reinforced  by 
an  experience  so  successful  as  to  demonstrate  that  they  stand  out 
prominently  among  educators  in  general  because  of  their  superior 
character,  natural  adaptation,  and  ability  to  apply  their  academic 
and  professional  training.  Such  teachers  are  to  be  had,  but  not 
for  such  salaries  as  the  normal  schools  of  Minnesota,  can  offer. 
Already  several  of  the  most  capable  presidents  of  Minnesota's  nor- 
mal schools  have  responded  to  calls  where  salaries  were  higher, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  best  teachers  in  each  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  state  have  found  it  to  their  adventage  to  accept 
positions  at  much  better  salaries  elsewhere.  Among  the  latter 
are  Dr.  W.  A.  Shoemaker,  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  J.  B.  Wisely,  L.  B. 
Avery,  B.  B.  James,  Miss  Laura  Knott,  Miss  Annette  J.  Warner, 
and  a  number  of  others  from  St.  Cloud;  Mr.  Goode  and  others  from 
Moorhead;  Dr.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Dr.  Rowe  and  others  from  Mankato; 
Mr.  Gilbraith,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  Dr.  McMuray  and  others  from 
Winona,  Dr.  Van  Liew,  Dr.  Rowe,  Dr.  Shoemaker,  D.  O'Shea,  Mr. 
Galbraith,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  and  Dr.  Murray  are  among  the 
most  promising  workers  along  the  lines  of  pedagogical  investiga- 
tion and  training  in  modern  methods,  and  have  taken  prominent 
positions  elsewhere.  They  are  the  kind  of  men  that  our  normal 
schools  ought  to  retain  if  possible.  Such  men  may  be  secured  by 
chance  occasionally,  but  their  merit  makes  it  impossible  to  retain 
them  at  such  salaries  as  we  are  now  able  to  offer. 

Others  of  our  best  teachers  are  retained  only  because  home  ties, 
property  interests  and  strong  personal  interest  in  the  development 
and  success  of  the  institution  with  which  they  have  spent  many  of 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  stand  for  more  than  additional  salary 
to  them.  It  is  hardly  fair  and  just  that  such  a  personal  sacrifice 
should  be  either  asked  or  accepted. 
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CONTINUOUS  SESSIONS. 

The  trial  given  the  continuous  sessions  plan  in  the  normal 
schools  at  Winona  and  Mankato  fully  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility and  the  desirability  of  the  continuous  school  calendar  for 
all  the  Minnesota  normal  schools.  The  summer  terms  at  the  nor- 
mal schools  would  afford  the  very  best  summer  training  school 
opportunities  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  with  graded 
and  progressive  courses  of  study,  practically  impossible  in  the 
short  state  summer  schools.  In  fact,  the  function  of  the  summer 
term  of  the  normal  schools  is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the 
state  summer  training  schools. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  continuous  sessions  plan  lies  in  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  rural  school  teachers  to  attend  a  normal 
school  for  at  least  one  term  of  three  months  of  each  year  while 
continuing  teaching  service  through  the  ordinary  rural  school  year 
(eight  months).  In  this  way  teachers  would  not  have  to  give  up 
earning  money  by  teaching  in  order  to  attend  a  normal.  Many  of 
the  best  rural  school  teachers  in  the  state  would  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  opportunity,  and  thereby  gradually  pay  their 
way  until  they  are  able  to  graduate  from  a  normal  school  course. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  it  seems  an  irreparable  loss 
to  the  state  to  have  its  expensive  normal  school  equipment  lying 
idle  for  one-fourth  of  each  year. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  education, 
in  his  report  for  1886  (page  396),  says: 

Like  other  instruments  of  vast  power,  the  public  school  system  may  be 
greatly  abused,  and  whether  it  is  or  not  will  depend  mainly  on  the  intelli- 
gence, education  and  devotion  of  teachers  and  supervisors.  The  teacher 
makes  the  school.  If  the  teacher  be  abundantly  competent,  the  school  is 
aboundingly  good.  No  improved  text,  no  new  apparatus,  no  Pestalozzian 
methods,  no  frequent  examinations,  no  careful  supervision,  can  take  the 
place  of  the  teacher. 

Among  the  most  generally  approved  appliances  and  methods  in  vogue  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  first  in  point  of 
efficiency  and  value  are  the  public  normal  schools.  It  is  considered  bad 
economy  to  expend  millions  for  the  support  of  common  schools  and  then 
leave  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  state  in  unskilled  hands.  Scholar- 
arship,  although  of  primary  importance,  is  no  longer  deemed  a  sufficient 
qualification.  There  are  laws  underlying  the  art  of  instruction  and  the  sci- 
ence of  teaching  the  recognition  and  application  of  which  are  as  necessary 
to  successful  practice  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  occupation.  Perhaps  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  these  schools  are  held  is 
the  fact  of  the  large  and  increasing  appropriations  of  money  made  for  their 
support  in  those  states  where  they  have  had  a  thorough  trial.  Experience 
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has  proved  that  a  normal  school  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  state 
is  a  necessary  part  of  a  state  educational  system,  that  good  schools  cannot 
be  had  without  properly  trained  teachers,  and  to  supply  these  no  agency  has 
been  found  so  efficient  as  properly  conducted  normal  schools,  where  educa- 
cation  is  taught  as  a  science  and  teaching  as  a  high  art. 

The  necessity  of  normal  schools  is  so  universally  admitted  that 
the  question  of  whether  we  shall  have  them  or  not  is  no  longer  an 
open  one.  Minnesota  has  wisely  incorporated  them  into  her  state 
school  system  as  a  permanent  and  essential  feature.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  successive  legislatures  will  exercise  that  degree  of  lib- 
erality toward  them  which  their  importance  demands.  If  normal 
schools  are  to  be  maintained  at  all,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make 
such  ample  provision  for  their  support  that  their  usefulness  shall 
not  be  crippled  nor  their  success  impaired,  and  that  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  established  may  be  fulfilled  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  R.  KLEEBERGER, 

President. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
ST.  CLOUD  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1899. 


ENROLLMENT. 


I.   NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 


ADVANCED  COURSE. 

Senior  Class— Males,  5;  females,  11   J  6 

Junior  Class— Males,  7;  females,  16   23 

Total    39 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

"A"  Class— Males,  11;  females,  74  , ,   85 

"B"  Class— Males,  14;  females,  51   65 

"CUlass— Males,  71;  females,  174    245 

Total      395 

II.   MODEL  DEPARTMENT. 

Third  class    104 

Second  class    83 

First  class    29 

Kindergarten    43 

TABULATED  STATEMENT  OF  ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

I.   NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior.   Junior.    "A"      "B"        "C"  Total. 

1.  Entered  by  promotion  from  last 

year   14       12       44       58        94  222 

2.  New  students  enrolled— 

Fall  term   2        9       38        6        62  117 

Winter  term   1        3        1        68  73 

Spring  term    1    21  22 

Total  enrollment  (includ     

ing  1  and  2)   16       23       85       65       245  43.4 
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high  schools   

Number  of  graduates  from 
Number  who   have  taught  a 

term  or  more  

Grade  of  certificates- 
First   

Second   

Third   


Senior.  Junior. 
4  6 


'A" 
40 


48 

8 
40 


'B" 


29 


Total 


53 


27 
4 

31 


2 
81 
21 


104 


Total. 
50 


16S 

1G 
157 
31 

206 


6.  Average  attendance- 

Fall  term   

Winter  term   

Spring  term  

7.  Average  age  of  students   21 

S.   Number  excused  to  teach  dur- 
ing year   

9.   Number  in  classes  after  pro- 
motion at  close  of  year  

10.   Number  of  graduates- 
Advanced  course : 

Males    5 

Females    10 

Elementary  course: 

Males    9 

Females    40 


15.72  14.74 


65.54  42.29  112.53  250.82 

15.69  16.72  67.6  58.31  181.5  339.82 

14.43  16.5     64.77  53.74  151.66  301.10 

21       22  21         19  21 


5 
10 

9 
49 


II.   MODEL  DEPARTMENT, 


enior. 
o 


Number  of  grades  , 

Enrollment    104 

Average  attendance    51.7 


Gram.  Prim. 

5  3 

83  29 

44.1  21 


K'dg'n 

43 

30 


10 
259 
146.8 


NAMES  OF  GRADUATES  OF  1899. 


ADVANCED  COURSE. 

NAMES. 

Jessie  Ashley   St.  Cloud  .  . 

John  Clippinger  Pipestone  .  . 

Gertrude  Enderle  St.  Cloud  .  . 

Mary  Ferraby   Grovelake  . 

Edward  Gans  St.  Cloud  .  . 

Ella  Gould   Willmar  . . . 

Emma  C.  Heffner  Minneapolis 

H.  W.  Hibbard  St.  Cloud  .. 


RESIDENCE. 


 Minnesota 

 •  Michigan 

 Minnesota 

 Minnesota 

.*  Minnesota 

 Minnesota 

 Minnesota 

 Minnesota 

Alice  Kercher  St.  Cloud   Minnesota 

Bertha  Lyons  St.  Cloud   Minnesota 

Cora  Maybury   St.  Cloud   Minnesota 

James  Petrie  St  Cloud   Minnesota 
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Walmer  Stine  Nelson  Minnesota 

Ward  Laura   Duluth   Minnesota 

Edith,  Whittemore  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

NAMES.  RESIDENCE. 

Agnes  Arenson  Benson   Minnesota 

Emma  Ballentine  Ben  Wade  Minnesota 

Elizabeth  Becker  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Theresa  Biebel  Fort  Snelling  Minnesota 

Johanna  Brant  Anoka   Minnesota 

Marion  Bucher  Le  Sueur  Minnesota 

Sybil  Clark  .  .*  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Grace  Cotter   St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Agnes  Couture  Forest  City  Minnesota 

Claude  Covey  Fhillbrook   Minnesota 

Hattie  Crosby   Spring  Valley   Minnesota 

Eva  Davis  Sauk  Center  Minnesota 

Mary  Doran  Brainerd  Minnesota 

Eva  Emerson   Brandon  Minnesota 

Maey  Fiebiger   Duluth  Minnesota 

Florence  Finch   St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Mary  Gallagher  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Lillie  Gillespie   Stephen  Minnesota 

Blanche  Gilman  Santiago   Minnesota 

Aribert  Hall   Montrose   Minnesota 

Mrs.  Lottie  C.  Hall  Montrose   Minnesota 

Edward  Hamilton  New  Auburn  Minnesota 

Agnes  Harmer  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Sarah  Holmes  Little  Falls   Minnesota 

Ida  Howard   Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Edward  Johnson  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Julia  Johnson  Braham  Minnesota 

Ada  Knowlton  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Lillie  Kook   Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Henry  Kringlering  Cokato  Minnesota 

Eva  Libby  Hawick  Minnesota 

Alma  Lindenberg  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Grace  Mahan   Little  Falls  Minnesota 

Blanche  Martin  Little  Falls  Minnesota 

J.  A.  Mattson  Dassel   Minnesota 

Annette  Miller   Waverly   Minnesota 

Margaret  Mosford  Clear  Lake  Minnesota 

Margaret  Myers   Lakeville   Minnesota 

Martha  Nelson  . . . .'  Benson   Minnesota 

James  Nolan  Brainerd  Minnesota 

Vinia  Norris   Oak  Grove  Minnesota 

Agnes  O'Donnell  Glencoe  Minnesota 

Bessie  Ostrander  New  Paynesville  Minnesota 
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Karl  Peterson  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Peter  Pohl  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Richmond  Sedan  Minnesota 

Edna  Rich  Monticello   Minnesota 

Jessie  Sheridan  Duluth  Minnesota 

Myrtle  Skinner   Elgin  Illinois 

Helen  Smith  Clearwater  Minnesota 

Lizzie  Stanley  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Cordelia  Street  

Lottie  Thacker  Glenwood   Minnesota 

Minnie  Thoreson  Clitherall   Minnesota 

Ole  Titrud   Stockholm  Minnesota 

Bessie  Tomlinson  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Genevieve  Washburn  Glenwood  Minnesota 

Abbie  Whittemore  Glenwood  Minnesota 

REPORT  OF  TEXT-BOOK  LIBRARY 

At  Beginning  of  Year—                          Bound  Vols.  Pamphlets.  Total. 

Number  volumes  on  hand                                     9,330           231  1,318 

During  the  Year- 
Number  purchased                                                1,087            231  1,318 

Number  sold                                                           356             28  384 

Number  lost  and  condemned                                     16            483  499 


Total  number  on  hand  at  end  of  year              10,045         2,941  12,986 

EXPENSES  AND  RECEIPTS. 

Text-Books—                                                     Expenses.  Receipts. 

Cost  of  books  and  pamphlets  purchased   $820.77   

Received  from  books  and  pamphlets  sold   $181.69 

Received  from  rentals   954.50 

Balance   315.42 

Text-Book  Supplies- 
Cost  of  text-book  supplies   616.27   

Received  for  supplies  sold  during  year   734.25 

Balance    117.98 


Total  balance  from  text-book  and  supplies   $433.40 

Dated  June  8,  1899. 

(Signed)   GERTRUDE  CAMBELL, 
Librarian. 

I  have  examined  this  report  and  find  it  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)   GEO.  R.  KLEEBERGER, 

President 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
ST.  CLOUD,  MINN.,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1, 1900. 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Senior. 

Junior. 

Third. 

Second. 

First. 

Total. 

be 

m 

.5 

bo 

S3 

.5 

be 

m 

be 
H 

.5 

bo 
C 
H 

Stud'ts  Formerly  Enrol' d 

A  c\  "\r q  n  (*i  if\  firm  t»gp 

i 

3 

3 
7 

1 

3 

7 
7 

19 
16 

4 
7 

35 
36 

3 
7 

1 

10 

34 
124 

15 
63 

2 
12 

1 

31 

Females  

1 

2 

Graduate  Courses. 
Advanced. 
Males  

Females   

Elementary. 

1 

10 

Three- Year  Course. 

17 
60 

17 

64 

New  Students. 

Advanced  Course. 

14 
59 

1 

4 

Graduate  Courses. 
Advanced . 

2 
10 

1 

31 

Females  

2 

Elementary  

Average  Attendance— 

Fall  term  ,  

Spring  term  

15.8+ 
14.6+ 
15.8+ 

50.3+ 
51.0+ 
50.8+ 

49.14- 
62.3+ 
51.1+ 

91.5+ 
83.7+ 
78.7+ 

71.6+ 

92.6+ 
76.3+ 

278.3+ 
304.2+ 
272.2+ 
29 
181 

Average  age  of  students  

22. 2+^ 

22.5+ 

20.7+ 

19.4 

21.18 

Total  enrollment  in  nor- 
mal department  

Training-  Department. 

No.  enrolled  

Average  attendance  — 

Total  enrollm't  in  all  dept's. , 

9th. 

45 
18.0 

17 

8th. 
47 

23.9 

7th. 

36 
18.6 

59 

6th. 

13 

8.2 

5th. 
9 

7.9 

79 

4th. 
7 

5.9 

3rd. 
7 

4.5 

95 

2d. 
4 

3.2 

1st. 

10 
5.1 

124 

Kin- 
d'g'n 

37 
19+ 

374 

215 
114.4 

589 

22 

567 
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GRADUATING  CLASSES  JUNE  1,  1900. 
Motto:    "Through  Difficulties  to  Success." 

ADVANCED  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

Agnes  Elmira  Ashley  Frazee  Minnesota] 

Iver  O.  Bakken  Appleton  Minnesota 

Grace  Emilia  Chalgren  Sauk  Rapids   Minnesota 

Annie  Elizabeth  Lamming  Lowry   Minnesota 

ADVANCED  LATIN  COURSE. 

Paul  Leonard  Ashley  Erazee   Minnesota 

ADVANCED  GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Bertha  B.  Baxter  Fergus  Falls  Minnesota] 

Robert  Hunter  Brown  St.  Cloud  Minnesota] 

Elizabeth  Keeler  Gurney  New  Bedford  Massachusetts 

Florence  Houlton  Elk  River  Minnesota 

Sarah  Belle  Keyes  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Gustaf  Alfred  Magnusson  Stark   .Minnesota 

Alma  Sievers  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSE. 

Louise  Marie  Bingham  St.  Cloud   Minnesota 

ELEMENTARY  GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Mabelle  Rose  Allen  Stillwater  Minnesota 

Mabel  Luella  Bean  Anoka   Minnesota 

Anna  Josephine  Benson  Appleton  Minnesota 

Minnie  C.  B.  Bradeen  Anoka  Minnesota 

Katherine  Adelaide  Budelman  Etna  Mills   California 

Elizabeth  Margaret  Burrall  Little  Falls   Minnesota 

Lois  Irene  Campbell  Melrose   Minnesota 

Maud  M.  Campbell  Melrose  Minnesota 

Emma  Cudhie  Willow  City  North  Dakota 

Anna  Margaret  Fuller  Larimore  North  Dakota 

Alice  Hislopp  Graham  '.  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Mary  Viola  Haley  Willmar  Minnesota 

Hulda  Caroline  Holmgren  Benson  Minnesota 

Susie  Huff  Little  Falls  Minnesota 

Drusilla  Myrtle  Iliff  Elk  River  Minnesota 

Ethel  Lillian  Kurigen  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Emil  Richard  Lausted  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Grace  M.  McCornack  Monticello   Minnesota 

Mary  Davis  Maginnis  Duluth  Minnesota 

Leona  Maud  Miller  New  Duluth  Minnesota 

Mary  Evangeline  Miller  Greenwood  Wisconsin 

Lydia  Ida  Nienaber  St.  Paul  Minnesota 
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Helen  Gertrude  Parish  Sandstone  Minnesota 

karitt  J.  Rand  Elk  River  Minnesota 

Emily  May  Rice  Monti  cello   Minnesota 

Jennie  Maud  Robertson  Wadena   Minnesota 

Martha  Althea  Taylor  Duluth   Minnesota 

Mollie  Tharalson  Excelsior   Minnesota 

Grace  Mildred  Thompson  Larimore  North  Dakota 

Villa  Emeline  Wallace  Warren   Minnesota 

Anna  Belle  Wilson.  . .   Brainerd  Minnesota 

Ethel  Irene  Wyant.  Towner  North  Dakota 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Paul  Ahles   Rockville   Minnesota 

Annie  Baukol  Starbuck   Minnesota 

Sven  Bjornsson   Minneota   Minnesota 

Clara  Burkee  Urness  Minnesota 

Lura  Teresa  Carl  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Addie  Mae  Chilton  Prazee  Minnesota 

Blanche  Edna  Clark  Irving  Minnesota 

Mildred  Craig  Orrock  Minnesota 

Hanna  Agnes  Flynn  Beardsley   Minnesota 

Mary  W.  Gillespie  Stephen  Minnesota 

Laura  May  Goff  Stillwater  Minnesota 

Caroline  G.  Gunvaldson  Cyrus   Minnesota 

Georgia  Guptil  Rockford  Minnesota 

Raymond  Royce  Hitchcock  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Uena  Maud  Hitchen  Hancock   Minnesota 

Hans  Theodore  Johnson  Hancock   Minnesota 

i  Waif  red  Johnson  Murdock   Minnesota 

i  Flora  Iona  Joslin  Royalton   Minnesota 

;  Alma  Charlotte  Lagergren  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Mynie  Gertrude  Lagergren  Sauk  Rapids  Minnesota 

Peter  M.  Larson  Starbuck  Minnesota 

i  Laura  Johanna  Leonard  Balmoral   Minnesota 

|  Emma  Leyde   Grey  Eagle  Minnesota 

Margaret  Devine  Lindley  Sauk  Rapids   Minnesota 

Pearl  Zelinda  Linn  Maine  Prairie  Minnesota 

Anna  Lyrenmann   Monticello   Minnesota 

'  Daisy  Lucretia  McKelvy  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 

Katherine  McMahon   Sauk  Rapids  Minnesota 

i   Genevieve  Madison   Sandstone   Minnesota 

£  Hulda  Sofia  Magnusson  Stark   Minnesota 

\  Jennie  Maria  Magnusson  Stark   Minnesota 

Myrtle  Leone  Mott  Bertha  Minnesota 

Anna  Eliza  Nash  Irving  Minnesota 

Laura  Annie  Neese...  Clearwater  Minnesota 

•   Anna  Josephine  Nelson  Parkers  Prairie  Minnesota 

Anna  Olsen  Urness  Minnesota 

Ragnhild  Berthea  Otterdahl  Clitherall   Minnesota 
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Rose  Ellen  Quinn  Sauk  Rapids 

Gustav  H.  Reeck  Paynesville  . 

Susan  Sophia  Roach  Paynesville  . 

Lucretia  Amelia  Rodell  Markville  .  . 

Ella  Rogers  Cloquet  .... 

Minnie  E.  Sadley  Becker   

Marion  Gertrude  Seaton  Minneapolis 

Rasmus  Carl  Sletten  Willmar  .... 

Martha  A.  Sorenson  Minneapolis  , 

Ida  Thelma  Thompson  Miltona  .... 

Carrie  Trogen   Monticello  .  . 


 Minnesota 

  Minnesota 

 Minnesota 

 Minnesota 

 Minnesota 

 Minnesota 

 Minnesota 

 Minnesota 

 Minnesota 

 Minnesota 

 Minnesota 

Cornelia  Gertrude  Vander  Sluis  St.  Cloud  Minnesota 


RECORD  OF  GRADUATES  OF  1899. 

Fifty-four  of  the  graduates  of  1899  taught  in  graded  schools;  twelve  in 
ungraded  schools;  three  continued  their  studies  in  college  or  normal  schools; 
four  engaged  in  other  business  than  teaching. 

•  REPORT  OF  TEXT-BOOK  LIBRARY. 


At  Beginning  of  Year- 


Bound  Vols.  Pamphlets.  Total. 


Number  of  volumes  on  hand   10,045 

During  the  Year- 
Number  purchased    1,368 

Number  sold    407 

Number  exchanged    407 

Number  lost  and  condemned   91 

Total  number  on  hand  at  end  of  year   10,915 


2,941 
250 

317 
2,874 


Text-Books—  Expenses. 

Cost  of  books  and  pamphlets  purchased   $905.81 

Received  from  books  and  pamphlets  sold  

Received  from  rentals   

Balance   

Text-Book  Supplies- 
Cost  of  text-book  supplies   502.59 

Received  for  supplies  sold  during  year  

Balance  


12,986 
1,618 

408 
13,789 
Receipts. 


$175.66 
981.70 
251.55 


518.00 
15.41 

$266.96 


Total  balance  from  text-book  and  supplies  

Dated  June  8,  1900. 

(Signed)    GERTRUDE  CAMBELL, 
Librarian. 

I  have  examined  this  report  and  find  it  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)    GEO.  R.  KLEEBERGER, 

President 
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MOORHEAD  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


To  Hon.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  biennial  report,  relative  to 
the  state  normal  school  at  Moorhead,  Minn. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  have  been  crowded  beyond  their  capacity  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  provide  class-room 
facilities  for  the  work  required  of  the  students.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  provide  seating  room  for  about  three  hundred  students  in 
an  assembly  room  with  a  seating  capacity  of  less  than  two  hun- 
dred. The  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  is  deplorable,  and  is 
a  constant  menace  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  all  concerned.  At 
times  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  ventilate  the  overcrowded 
assembly  room  and  class  rooms.  The  work  of  the  instructors  has 
been  hampered  in  many  respects,  both  because  of  lack  of  material 
with  which  to  work  and  want  of  room.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
general  appointments  of  the  buildings  which  comprise  the  state 
normal  school  at  Moorhead,  and  I  need  not  describe  to  you  in  de- 
tail the  deficiencies  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  statements. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  room  at  the  dor- 
mitory. Many  students  have  been  turned  away,  and  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  young  ladies  find  suitable  accommodations 
in  private  families.  Many  of  the  students  have  been  compelled 
to  board  in  places  which  are  not  fitted  from  any  point  of  view  for 
student  life.  In  many  instances  we  have  secured  rooms  for  stu- 
dents in  private  residences  and  permitted  the  students  to  take 
their  meals  at  the  dormitory.    This  has  necessarily  led  to  a  con- 
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gested  state  of  affairs  in  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  of  the  dormi- 
tory. The  kitchen  has  facilities  for  providing  for  about  sixty  per- 
sons, but  more  than  one  hundred  students  have  taken  their  meals 
in  the  dormitory  throughout  the  year.  This  crowded  state  of  affairs 
is  not  conducive  to  the  highest,  well  being  of  the  student  body,  and 
it  is  only  by  constant  care  and  watchfulness  that  even  fair  sanitary 
conditions  have  been  maintained.  The  preceptress,  Miss  Caroline 
E.  Grover,  has  been  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  preserve  the  health 
of  the  students  entrusted  to  her  care. 

REPAIRS. 

It  will  be  necessary  during  the  summer  months  to  expend  out 
of  the  current  fund  nearly  $1,000  for  repairs  upon  the  main  build- 
ing. The  repairs  must  be  made  in  order  to  protect  the  property 
from  the  weather,  and  render  habitable  certain  portions  of  the 
building.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  for  these  repairs 
must  be  made  from  the  current  appropriation,  because  the  appro- 
priation to  the  repair  fund  was  not  half  adequate  for  the  protection 
of  the  buildings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improvements  which  should 
be  made,  looking  to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  the  student  body. 
It  will  be  necessary,  also,  to  expend  about  $400  in  the  way  of 
repairs  upon  the  dormitory.  Other  necessary  improvements  for 
increased  class-room  facilities  will  consume  all  of  the  general  re- 
pair fund  of  $750.  This  means  that  about  $1,000  will  have  to  come 
out  of  the  current  appropriation  for  repairs. 

NEEDS  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  school  is  in  urgent  need  of  the 
following  additional  room:  An  assembly  room,  a  room  for  the 
library,  biological  laboratory,  drawing-room  and  a  gymnasium. 
Plans  and  specifications  have  already  been  prepared  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  main  building,  which  will  provide  for  the  rooms  named, 
and  also  secure  to  the  school  increased  class-room  facilities.  The 
Moorhead  school  draws  its  patronage  from  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try,— a  country  which  is  being  rapidly  developed,  and  in  which 
educational  facilities  are  meager  and  inadequate.  It  follows  that, 
if  the  Moorhead  school  is  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  this  portion  of 
the  state,  it  must  be  prepared  to  receive  a  much  larger  body  of  stu- 
dents than  it  can  now  possibly  accommodate.  The  feeling  that 
our  facilities  for  work  are  altogether  inadequate  is  prevalent  among 
students  and  patrons  of  the  school,  and  I  most  urgently  request 
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your  serious  consideration  of  the  demands  which  this  portion  of 
the  state  is  making  upon  this  school.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
this  school  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  as  the  other  normal 
schools  of  the  state  meet  demands  made  upon  them,  under  its  ex- 
isting conditions.  The  contemplated  improvements  will  involve 
the  following  expenditures: 

Addition  to  main  building   .$45,148.00 

Addition  to  dormitory   21,634.00 

The  following  repairs  upon  the  buildings  should  be  made  during 
the  summer  of  1901.  The  cost  of  the  repairs  has  been  computed  by 
contractors  and  builders.    The  repairs  are  as  follows: 

New  flooring-  in  main  building   $1,500.00 

Shingling  and  repairing  main  building   l.OSO.00 

Painting  exterior  and  interior  of  main  building  and  dormitory.  . .  .  1,742.75 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


The  annual  appropriation  of  $19,000  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses of  this  school  for  the  two  years  ending  May  31,  1901,  is 
altogether  inadequate.  Out  of  this  appropriation  must  be  paid 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  general  running  expenses  incident  to  the 
conduct  of  the  school.  The  average  salary  paid  to  instructors  in 
this  school  is  considerably  less  than  that  paid  to  the  instructors  in 
the  other  normal  schools  of  the  state.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
retain  the  services  of  several  members  of  our  faculty  unless  a  more 
generous  compensation  is  provided.  For  the  ensuing  year  we  shall 
be  unable,  for  lack  of  funds,  to  employ  a  drawing  teacher  and  a 
teacher  of  history  and  English.  This  work,  then,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  done  by  the  various  members  of  the  faculty.  There  should 
be  a  superintendent  of  the  model  schools.  The  supervision  of  that 
department  of  the  normal  school  is  now  in  the  care  of  one  of  the 
critic  teachers.  Such  an  arrangement  is  not  only  not  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  accomplish  from  a  professional  point 
of  view  what  should  be  done  for  the  persons  who  are  candidates  for 
graduation  from  this  school.  It  will  be  necessary  to  employ  three 
additional  teachers  for  the  year  beginning  September,  1901, — a 
superintendent  of  model  schools,  teacher  of  English  and  history, 
and  a  teacher  of  drawing.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  the 
current  expenses  of  this  school  for  the  two  years  beginning  Septem- 
ber, 1901,  will  amount  to  $25,000  annually. 
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THE  WORK  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  Moorhead  school  is  at  work  along  lines  suggested  by  the 
old  course  of  study.  I  refer  to  the  course  of  study  which  has  as 
a  kind  of  preface  the  old  "C"  class.  The  wisdom  of  retaining  the 
"C"  class  in  the  course  of  study  for  this  school  has  been  demon- 
strated anew  this  year.  A  large  number  of  students  have  entered 
the  school  who  could  not  have  been  accommodated  had  it  not  been 
that  we  have  this  class  to  which  to  assign  them,  and  the  majority 
of  these  students  come  from  homes  remote  from  high  schools,  and 
from  even  ordinary  graded  schools.  They  are  earnest,  industrious, 
and  ambitious  to  secure  an  education.  They  are  prepared  to  do 
work  only  of  the  most  elementary  character,  and  it  was  a  righteous 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  normal  board  to  leave  a  place  for  this 
large  class  of  students.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  this  school  in 
years  past  to  organize  special  classes  for  this  class  of  students 
during  the  winter  term,  and  such  arrangement  is  necessary  in  order 
to  give  these  students  the  work  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  pursue  such  a  course  during  the 
ensuing  year.  The  increased  number  of  students  has  caused  such 
a  multiplication  of  classes  that  it  is  already  well  nigh  impossible 
for  the  instructors  to  do  the  work.  The  instructors  are  overworked, 
— some  of  them  beyond  reasonable  limit;  but  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  administration  of  the  school  to  remedy  the  situation,  because 
our  current  appropriation  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  more  instructors,  and  meet  other  demands  made  upon  it. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  class  of  1900  have  secured  good 
positions.  A  few  of  them  will  teach  district  schools.  The  demand 
upon  our  school  for  teachers  to  teach  district  schools  has  been 
great.  The  possibility  of  securing  funds  from  special  appropria- 
tions for  rural  schools  has  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  first- 
grade  teachers  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  this  demand  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  supply.  I  have  investigated  this  matter  by  way  of 
correspondence  with  county  superintendents,  and  prominent  rural 
school  teachers  throughout  the  northwestern  porton  of  the  state, 
and,  as  typical  instances,  I  refer  to  one  county,  in  which  there  was 
a  demand  for  seventy  first-grade  teachers,  and  it  was  possible  to 
secure  but  twenty;  in  another  county  forty  first-grade  teachers 
were  wanted,  and  fourteen  were  secured;  in  another  twenty-eight 
might  have  found  employment,  and  only  seven  were  secured.  Coun- 
ty superintendents,  thoughtful  rural  school  officers,  and  the  better 
class  of  rural  school  teachers, — all,  so  far  as  my  investigation  has 
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gone,  are  of  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  of  this 
state  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  rural  school  interests.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  normal  schools,  in  the  content  of  their  work,  are  not  in 
touch  with  anybody's  interests,  excepting  those  of  the  city  schools. 
The  normal  schools  are  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  They 
touch  not  anything  above  them  and  they  reach  down  to  not 
anything  beneath  them.  The  normal  school  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  our  educational  system,  and  it  should  sustain  a 
relationship  to  the  university,  high  school,  graded  school  and  rural 
school.  The  old  elementary  course  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
"C"  class  has  been  dropped;  but  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
that  large  class  of  persons  who  must  earn  their  living  teaching 
in  rural  schools.  Every  undergraduate  in  our  normal  schools 
should  receive  credit  of  legal  value  to  him  for  whatsoever  work 
he  may  accomplish  therein.  Credit  of  such  character,  applied  upon 
a  teacher's  state  certificate,  would  be  of  greatest  value  and  conveni- 
ence to  the  person  concerned,  and  also  of  advantage  to  the  rural 
school  officer  seeking  the  services  of  such  a  teacher.  The  function  of 
the  normal  school  is  to  prepare  people  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state.  The  possibility  of  accomplishing  that  end,  I  believe, 
has  been  removed.  The  normal  schools  will  fulfill  all  obligations 
to  the  people  of  this  state  when  their  work  is  not  in  any  sense 
circumscribed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  A.  WELD, 

President. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
MOORHEAD  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1899. 


ENROLLMENT. 

I.   NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Glass— Males,  2;  females,  4   6 

Junior  Class— Males,  2;   females,  0   11 

Total     17 

"A"  Class— Males,  9;  females,  59   68 

"B"  Class— Males,  14;  females,  32   46 

"C"  Class— Males,  31;  females,  70   101 

Total     215 

II.    PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

"A"  Class— Males,  7;  females,  24   31 

Total      31 

III.    MODEL  DEPARTMENT. 

Third  class   ,*   50 

Second  class    44 

First  class   40 

Total  X     134 

TABULATED  STATEMENT  OF  ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

L— NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior.  .Tun.  "A"   "B"     "C"  Total. 

1.  Entered  by  promotion  from  last  year.  ..  .       5      9     39     39     36  128 

2.  New  students  enrolled— 

Fall  term   2     26      6     29  (33 

Winter  term    1    ...       2      1     34  38 

Spring  term    2  2 

Total  enrollment  (including  1  and  2)      6     11     68     46  100  231 
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Senior.  Jun.  "A"  "B"  "C"  Total. 

5.   Number  of  graduates  from  high  schools.  .       3  2  28    33 

4.  Number  who  have  taught  a  term  or  more      4  7  43  29  33  110 

5.  Grade  of  certificates- 

First                                                            4  3  1  1  ...  9 

Second    3  37  26  18  84 

Third   1  3  3  15  22 

Total   4      7     41     30     33  115 

6.  Average  attendance- 

Fall  term   4  8  53  31  40  136 

Winter  term   6  11  59  36  79  191 

Spring  term    5  11  53  26  64  159 

7.  Average  age  of  students   22  20  21  21  18  20 

8.  Number  excused  to  teach  during  year   2  . . .  7  13  9  31 

9.  Number  in  classes   after   promotion  at 

close  of  year   9      9     39     55     37  149 

10.   Number  of  graduates- 
Advanced  course: 

Males  

Females    4 

Elementary  course: 

Males   2 

Females      37 

Kindergarten  course  

Total    43 

II.— PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Number  of  grades   1 

Enrollment    31 

Average  attendance   19 

III.— MODEL  DEPARTMENT. 

Number  of  grades   7 

Enrollment    134 

Average  attendance   65 

NAMES  OF  GRADUATES  OF  1899. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

Clara  Bradley  Jamestown   North  Dakota 

Fannie  M.  Lincoln  Fergus  Falls   Minnesota 

A  lice  Osborn  Glyndon   Minnesota 

Lucy  A.  Williams  Fergus  Falls  Minnesota 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Bernt  Anne  Norman  North  Dakota 

Jesse  M.  Beach  Fergus  Falls  Minnesota 

Annie  M.  Bjorge  Lake  Park  Minnesota 

Ada  P  Caldwell  Ada  Minnesota 
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Elizabeth  Caldwell  Moorhead   Minnesota 

Ada  W.  Cockroft  Fergus  Falls   Minnesota 

Elizabeth  Crookshanks  Euclid   Minnesota 

Clara  E.  Dickey  Appleton  Minnesota 

Marion  B.  Dumble  Fergus  Falls   Minnesota 

Donna  R.  Ensign  Detroit  Minnesota 

Catherine  F.  Flaherty  Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Mary  T.  Gilpin  Alexandria  Minnesota 

Albertine  E.  C.  Hallenberg  Moorhead  Minnesota 

Bena  Hess  Glen  Ullin  North  Dakota 

Katherine  B.  Irish  Pelican  Rapids  Minnesota 

Delia  E.  Johnson  Fergus  Falls  Minnesota 

Lucile  F.  Kelsey  Clinton   Connecticut 

Martin  Lewis  Lake  Preston  South  Dakota 

Minnie  Malloy  Moorhead   Minnesota 

Margaret  I.  Morin  Crookston  Minnesota 

Minnie  Mack   Moorhead   Minnesota 

Agnes  McCartney   Fergus  Falls  Minnesota 

Nina  M.  McGonigle  Moorhead  Minnesota 

Blanche  McKay  Fergus  Falls  Minnesota 

Nellie  Mulcahy   Moorhead   Minnesota 

Jessie  R.  Neal  Fargo  North  Dakota 

Lena  Olson   Moorhead   Minnesota 

Florence  J.  Pinney  Fargo   North  Dakota 

Ethel  M.  Qualley  Moorhead   Minnesota 

Barbara  M.  A.  Remley  Moorhead   Minnesota 

Charlotte  B.  Rhoads  Stillwater  Minnesota 

Laura  Robertson  Fergus  Falls  Minnesota 

Anna  II.  Rud  Fergus  Falls  Minnesota 

Freda  E.  Sainuelson  Warren   Minnesota 

Amanda  B.  Shellinan  Fergus  Falls   Minnesota 

Laura  E.  Stinchneld  Crystal   Minnesota 

Elizabeth  Underwood  Fergus  Falls  Minnesota 

Josephine  Weitzel  Minneapolis   Minnesota 

Mary  Zuger  Moorhead   Minnesota 


RECORD  OF  GRADUATES  OF  1898. 

Sixteen  of  the  1898  graduates  taught  in  graded  schools;  six  taught  in 
ungraded  schools;  one  continued  her  studies  in  Columbia  University. 


REPORT  OF  TEXT-BOOK  LIBRARY. 


At  Beginning  of  Year—                                       Bound  Vols.  Total. 

Number  of  volumes  on  hand                                              3,600  3.600 

During  the  Year- 
Number  purchased                                                               139  139 

Number  sold                                                                         90  90 

Number  lost  and  condemned                                            .      211  241 


Total  number  on  hand  at  end  of  year   3,711  3.711 
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EXPENSES  AND  RECEIPTS. 


Text-Books—                                                     Expenses.  Receipts. 

Cost  of  books  and  pamphlets  purchased   $322.00   

Received  from  books  and  pamphlets  sold   $71.11 

Received  from  rentals   540.00 

Text-Book  Supplies- 
Cost  of  text-book  supplies   225.55   

Received  for  supplies  sold  during  year  ,   175.58 

Balance    49.97 


Total  balance  from  text-books  and  supplies   $239.14 

Dated  June  6,  1899. 


!  (Signed)    KATHER1NE  B.  ALL  IS, 

Librarian. 

I  have  examined  this  report  and  find  it  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)   L.  C.  LORD, 
President. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
MOORHEAD  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1900. 


I.    NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Senior  Class— Males,  3;  females,  10   13 

Junior  Class— Males.  5;  females,  IS   23 

Total      36 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


"A"  Class— Males.  7;  females,  79   80 

"B"  Class— Males.  10;  females,  49   05 

"C"  Class— Males,  23;  females.  75   98 

Total    249 

II.    PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

"A"  Class— Males.  14:  females,  22   30 

Total   30 


III.    MODEL  DEPARTMENT. 

Third  class    15 

Second  class    48 

First  class   N.   32 

Total   ;   —  95| 

TABULATED  STATEMENT  OF  ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Senior.  Jun.  "A"  "B"   "C"  Total. 

1.  Entered  by  promotion  from  last  year   12     11     41     50    33  147 

2.  New  students  enrolled— 

Fall  term    1      8    40      9    33  91 

Winter  term    ...       3      4      0     31  44 

Spring  term    1      1    ...       1  3 


Total  enrollment  (including  1  and  2)     13     23     SO     05     98  285 
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Senior.  Jun. 

"A" 

"B" 

"C" 

Total, 

3. 

Number  of  graduates  from  high  schools.  . 

5 

44 

4. 

Number  who  have  taught  a  term  or  more 

7 

46 

27 

21 

109 

5. 

Grade  of  certificates- 

Q 
O 

i 

J. 

7 

2 

13 

•4 

Q 

42 

19 

15 

89 

1 

JL 

4 

6 

7 

18 

6. 

Average  attendance- 

X\J 

16 

09 

41 

40 

1  i  b 

Winter  term   

i  n 

1Q 

Xa 

TO 

To 

54 

lO 

1 1 

JLX 

1Q 

Xt7 

74 

51 

57 

01  O 
ZxZ 

7. 

20 

19 

21 

18 

lb 

19 

8. 

Number  excused  to  teach  during  year. . . . 

3 

8 

19 

30 

9. 

Number  in  classes  after  promotion  at 

22 

10 

63 

96 

35 

226 

10.   Number  of  graduates- 
Advanced  course: 

Males,  3;  females,  10   13 

Elementary  course: 

Males  4;  females,  62   66 

Total      79 

Number  of  grades   1 

Enrollment   36 

Average  attendance    28 

Number  of  grades   7 

Enrollment   95 

Average  attendance    61 


10 
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ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Senior. 

Junior. 

Third. 

Second. 

First. 

Total. 

si 
1 

Latin. 

bib 
c 

m 

Latin. 

bb 

a 

H 

Latin. 

fci> 

i 

Latin. 

a 

m 

Latin . 

STUDENTS  FORMERLY  EN- 
ROLLED. 

XXU  V  ClIlL-dJ.  vUUl  otJ. 

Males  

1 
1 

2 
4 

i 
i 

4 
5 

1 

11 
17 

5 

C^-Ji  A  T^TT  A  T^TF   O  ATTT?QTT^i  

Advanced. 

2 

2 

4 
I 
1 

27 
87 

1 
1 

3 
28 

Three  Year  Course. 

13 
87 

ii 

22 

NEW  STUDENTS. 
Auvanceo.  course . 

Graduate  Courses— 
Advanced. 

2 
3 

<> 
19 

14 

1f»c» 
1U£> 

9St. 

/tOt> 

1 

5 

7 

1 

1 
41 

2 

Elementary. 

1 

9 

12 
53 

Ff>m»lfis  

AVE'GE  ATTENDANCE. 
Fall  term  197.81 

:  This  report  i 
:  36  prep'y  st 

Winter  term  252.39 

Spring  term  235.33 

No.  excused  to  teach .  30 
No.  who  have  taught.  109 
Average  age  of  students 
 19  years 

nclude 
udents. 

Total  enrollment  in  Normal 
Department  321 

TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

9th 

8th 

36 

7th 
15 
10 

6th 
16 
9 

5th 

22 
12 

4th 
10 
9 

3d 
12 
9 

2d 

7 

5 

1st 
13 

Kinder- 
garten 

131. 

Total  enrollment  in  all  de- 
partments  416 

GRADUATING  CLASSES  MAY  31,  1900. 

Bernt  Anne  Norman   North  Dakota 

A.  Leonard  Eriksson  Warren   Minnesota 

Mary  J.  Fairbairn  Stillwater   Minnesota 

May  E.  Frey  Fergus  Falls  Minnesota 

Estelle  Houston  Herman  Minnesota 

Edna  Mickleson.  Pelican  Rapids  Minnesota 

♦Mary  Peyton  Wheaton  Minnesota 

Roberta  F.  Stuart  Wahpeton  North  Dakota 

Louise  M.  Tisdel  Wheaton  Minnesota 

Ivy  E.  Wagner  Moorhead   Minnesota 

Christine  M.  Williamson  Bathgate   North  Dakota 
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gem  Fergus  Falls  Minnesota 

hlberg  Newf olden   Minnesota 

Anderson   Perley  Minnesota 

Atkinson  Barnesville  Minnesota 

J.  Baker  Hope  North  Dakota 

Barlow  East  Qrand  Forks  Minnesota 

Bernhard  Comstock   Minnesota 

ternhard  Comstock   Minnesota 

W.  Berns  Perham   Minnesota 

Brotherton  Stillwater  .  Minnesota 

Burnett   Navan   Minnesota 

Busness  Erhard  Minnesota 

Chesborough  Clitheral  Minnesota 

esley  Fargo  North  Dakota 

Chilton  Frazee   Minnesota 

M.  Cole  Fergus  Falls   Minnesota 

Costello  Graceville   Minnesota 

.  Corbett  Argusville  North  Dakota 

Cover  Stillwater   Minnesota 

Dixon  Stillwater   Minnesota 

E.  Du  Rocher  Stillwater   Minnesota 

Embertson  Parkers  Prairie  Minnesota 

Emerson  Stillwater  Minnesota 

Fahy  Hastings  Minnesota 

H.  Norgard  Elbow  Lake   Minnesota 

ard  Parkhill  Pelican  Rapids  Minnesota 

ay  Moorhead   Minnesota 

Field  Carlisle   Minnesota 

Foley  Stillwater   Minnesota 

ord  Beaton  Minnesota 

Helm  Perham  Minnesota 

Hollinshead  Fargo  North  Dakota 

jelsness  Moorhead   Minnesota 

Leeson  Ardock  North  Dakota 

Liedl  Fergus  Falls  Minnesota 

Linner  Stillwater   Minnesota 

Mackin  Wheaton  Minnesota 

McDonald   Sauk  Center  Minnesota 

1  K.  McDougal  Stillwater   Minnesota 

M.  McKusick  Stillwater   Minnesota 

F.  McLaughlin  Stillwater   Minnesota 

i  McMurchy  Harwood   North  Dakota 

m  Alexandria  Minnesota 

Moran   Graceville  Minnesota 

/lorgan  Stillwater  Minnesota 

O'Brien  Graceville   Minnesota 

Peyton  Wheaton  Minnesota 

inkham   Fargo   North  Dakota 

Renquist  Cannon  Falls   .Minnesota 

?hurmann  Leeds   North  Dakota 
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E.  Maud  Seely  Stillwater   Minnesota 

Henrietta  Shiflett   Detroit   Minnesota 

L.  Maude  Skeoch  Cooperstown  North  Dakota 

Dora  M.  Smithson  Stillwater   Minnesota 

Frances  V.  Southam  Detroit   Minnesota 

Kate  F.  Southam  Detroit   Minnesota 

Minnie  C.  Southam  Detroit   Minnesota 

M.  Alice  Stinson  Stillwater  Minnesota 

Isabella  Stuart  Herman   Minnesota 

Anna  Swenson  Ortonville  Minnesota 

Amelia  0.  Togg  Fergus  Falls  Minnesota 

Emma  Thompson   Erhard   Minnesota 

J.  Milicent  Thompson  Alexandria  Minnesota 

Anna  stasia  M.  Toner  Custer   Minnesota 

Margueritte  W.  Vannett  Fertile  Minnesota 

Teresa  J.  Whelan  Stillwater   Minnesota 

Inez  C.  Wilson  Stillwater   Minnesota 

Joseph  S.  Wright  Moorhead   Minnesota 

PAST  YEAR'S  RECORD  OF  GRADUATES  OF  1900. 

Four  taught  in  graded  schools;  thirty-nine  taught  in  ungraded  schools; 
one  went  to  college;  thirty-five  are  not  reported. 


REPORT  OF  TEXT- BOOK  LIBRARY. 

At  Beginning  of  Year—  Bound  Vols.  Pamphlets. 

Number  of  volumes  on  hand   3,788  298 

During  the  Year- 
Number  purchased    059   

Number  sold   100  .... 

Number  exchanged    118   

Number  found   10   

Number  lost  and  condemned   73   


Total  number  on  hand  at  end  of  year   4,457 

Text-Books—  Expenses. 

Cost  of  books  and  pamphlets  purchased   $425.05 

Received  from  books  and  pamphlets  sold  

Received  from  rentals  .N  

Received  from  fines  

Balance   

Text-Book  Supplies- 
Cost  of  text-book  supplies   173.15 

Received  for  supplies  sold  during  the  year  

Balance   


Total. 
4,086 

059 
100 
118 
10 
73 


Receipts. 

$91.65 
715.00 
6.20 
387.80 


  197.16 

  24.01 

Total  balance  from  text-book  and  supplies   411.81 

Dated  May  31,  1900. 

(Signed)   E.  ALICE  KIRK, 
Librarian. 

I  have  examined  this  report  and  find  it  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)    FRANK  A.  WELD, 
President. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Sir:  This  report  covers  the  period  of  two  years,  beginning 
Aug.  1,  1898,  and  ending  July  31,  1900,  being  the  thirty-third  and 
thirty-fourth  annual  sessions  of  this  school. 

During  the  school  year  1898-99  there  were  in  attendance  sev- 
enty-nine pupils,  of  whom  forty-seven  were  males  and  thirty-two 
females.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  seventy.  There 
were  admitted  during  the  year  fourteen  pupils  who  had  not  pre- 
viously attended  this  school. 

During  the  school  year  1899-1900  there  were  ?n  attendance  ninety 
pupils,  of  whom  fifty-six  were  males  and  thirty-four  females.  The 
average  attendance  for  the  3^ear  was  seventy-nine.  There  were 
admitted  during  the  year  eighteen  pupils  who  had  not  previously 
attended  this  school. 

During  the  period  of  two  years  there  have  been  in  attendance 
ninety-nine  different  pupils,  of  whom  sixty-two  were  males  and 
thirty-seven  females.  These  pupils  have  come  from  forty-two  dif- 
ferent counties  in  the  state.  From  the  opening  of  the  school,  in 
18GG,  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  admitted  270  different 
pupils. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  period  one  pupil  received 
the  diploma  of  the  high  school  course;  at  the  close  of  the  second 
year  eight  pupils  received  this  diploma. 

The  course  of  study  has  remained  practically  unchanged  during 
the  period  under  consideration,  and  is  substantially  that  of  the 
graded  and  English  high  schools  of  the  state. 

In  the  music  department  new  methods  and  the  extension  of 
subjects  have  given  increased  interest  and  earnestness.  At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  school  has  this  department  stood  so  high 
as  now.  The  manual  training  and  industrial  department  has  been 
extended  by  the  additon  of  courses  of  instruction  in  sloyd,  and  in 
flat  and  basket-work,  in  rattan.  The  sewing  department  has  also 
been  much  strengthened  and  made  more  effective.    In  other  re- 
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spects  the  industrial  work  of  the  school  has  continued  alonJ 
same  lines  as  heretofore. 

A  considerable  addition  to  the  school  library  has  been  n 
during  the  last  year,  bringing  the  number  of  volumes  up  to 
1,000.    From  this,  and  from  the  excellent  public  library  of  I 
bault,  books  are  drawn  by  the  teachers  for  the  regular  evei 
readings  to  the  pupils. 

The  branches  of  study  and  training  which  have  been  pur« 
during  the  last  two  years,  with  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
given  below: 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

New  York  point  reading   45 

Braille  point  reading   12 

Spelling    57 

Etymology   19 

Grammar    36 

Rhetoric   23 

Latin    3 

U.  S.  history   12 

General  history   13 

English  history   7 

Geography   26 

Physical  geography   20 

Physics   9 

Chemistry   y 

Botany   10 

Zoology   13 


Geology  

Astronomy  

Physiology  

Miental  arithmetic  . . 
Practical  arithmetic 

Algebra   

Geometry   

Political  economy  . . 
Mental  philosophy  . 

Sociology  

Elocution  

Point  writing  

Type  writing  

Kindergarten   

General  reading  .... 
Physical  culture  


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 


Pian°    56 

Cabinet  organ   9 


Pipe  organ. 


S 


Violin    22 


Viola  

Violoncello  . 
Double  bass 
Piute   


Clarionet    3 


Cornet   

Trombone   

Orchestra  

Singing  

Musical  notation. 

Harmony  

Musical  history . . . 
Piano  tuning  


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Broom  making   26  Sloyd 

Mattress  making   6     Bead  and  fanc*y  ' 

Hammock  and  net  weaving   45  Sewing  

Rattan  work   4g 


Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  J.  DOW, 

Superintendent. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Eon.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir:  The  attendance  at  this  school  is  increasing  year  by 
year,  though  there  are  many  deaf  children  in  the  state  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  school  who  have  never  applied  for  admission. 
A  summary  of  attendance  follows: 

Boys 

Enrollment  for  school  year  1898-1899    140 

Enrollment  for  school  year  1899-1900    148 

New  pupils  admitted  1898-1899    23 

New  pupils  admitted  1899-1900    26 

HEALTH. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  Two  pupils 
have  died  during  the  two  years, — one  of  consumption  and  one  of 
spinal  meningitis.  During  the  year  just  ended  we  had  three  cases 
of  measles  at  one  time  and  two  at  another  ;  also,  one  case  of  scarlet 
fever.  By  separating  the  patients  at  once,  we  were  able  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  diseases.  In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  the  fact  that  measles  in  this  vicinity  were 
quite  fatal,  we  count  ourselves  fortunate  to  have  fared  so  well. 
We  recognize  the  hand  of  a  kind  providence  in  being  thus  delivered. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  has-been  conducted  along  most  approved  lines. 
In  instructing  the  deaf,  though  we  have  a  carefully  prepared  course 
of  study,  much  depends  upon  personal  instruction  and  the  in- 
genuity of  the  teacher.    The  classes  must  necessarily  be  small, 


Girls.  Total. 

102  242 

104  252 

18  41 

20  46 
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as  each  pupil,  especially  in  the  primary  grades,  must  have  indi- 
vidual instruction.  Pupils  come  to  us  without  the  knowledge  of 
a  single  word —do  not  even  know  they  have  names,— ^so  several 
years  must  be  spent  in  communicating  to  them  a  vocabulary  and 
a  limited  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  language. 

Our  course  of  study  comprises  ten  years.  We  insert  the  out- 
lines of  the  first  year.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  much  depends 
upon  the  instructor  and  how  little  upon  the  text-book: 

THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 

Exercises  in  paper  folding  and  cutting,  weaving,  pricking,  drawing  and 
coloring,  making  scrap  books,  clay  modelling  and  whittling.  These  may  all 
be  made  valuable  assistants  of  class  work,  aside  from  their  value  in  eye  and 
hand  training  and  their  use  as  recreations. 

LANGUAGE. 

Names  of  common  animals,  and  objects  of  every-day  life— things  with 
which  the  children  are  presumably  familiar,  and  of  which  they  know  the 
uses.  Have  the  real  object,  a  miniature  reproduction,  or  a  picture  of  it  to 
show  to  the  pupils.  Teach  them  to  write  and  to  spell  the  name.  As  soon 
as  they  have  learned  that  things  have  names,  teach  them  their  own  names. 

Begin  sentence  building  with  the  simple  subject  and  the  intransitive 
verb.  Select  common  verbs  of  action  such  as  walks,  runs,  jumps,  laughs,  cries, 
etc.,  to  begin  with,  which  can  be  readily  acted  in  the  class  room.  Commence 
with  the  present  tense.  The  pronoun  I  may  be  introduced  at  this  stage,  in 
conjunction  with  the  names  of  the  pupils. 

From  this  point  on,  the  teacher  is  recommended  to  follow  closely  the  or- 
der of  work  laid  down  in  Miss  Caroline  C.  Sweet's  "First  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish/' No.  1.  It  is  not  advisable  to  place  the  book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils 
at  all.  With  an  average  class  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  go  through  the 
book  during  the  first  year.  It  is  better  to  be  thorough,  even  though  no  more 
than  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  taught  during  the  year. 

Miss  Sarah  Fuller's  "Illustrated  Primer"  is  a  useful  book  for  the  teacher 
during  this  year,  and  reference  is  recommended  to  "The  First  Year's  Work," 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  Volume  xxxix.,  No.  4,  and  Volume  xl.,  Nos.  1, 
2;  to  "An  Outline  of  Primary  Language  Work,"  "Annals,"  Volume  xl.,  Nos. 
2,  3,  4;  and  "An  Objective  System  of  Teaching  Language  for  Beginners," 
(The  Five  Slate  System),  The  Educator,  Volume  iv.,  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

WING'S  SYMBOLS. 

The  symbols  may  be  of  great  help  in  teaching  language  to  the  deaf,  if 
they  are  taken  up  during  the  first  year,  and  carried  on  systematically  and 
connectedly  during  succeeding  years. 

The  best  way  to  introduce  them  is  to  classify  words  under  them  as  fast 
as  the  former  are  learned.   List  all  names  under  the  head  of  (S)  at  first;  in- 
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transitive  verbs  under  (V);  transitive  verbs  under  (V—);  then  add  a  col- 
umn for  (O),  showing  that  names  may  be  either  (S)  or  (O),  according  to  the 
use  in  the  sentence;  then  comes  the  adjective  as  attribute  (3),  and  later  as 
complement  or  predicate  (C),  with  the  noun  complement  or  predicate  (NC); 
then  the  preposition  phrase  (4 — );  the  adverb  (5),  etc. 

A  diagram  somewhat  as  follows  may  be  made,  either  on  the  blackboard 
or  on  a  wall  chart: 

S  V)  V—  O  3  C  NO  4— 

- 


The  above  order  is  merely  suggestive,  and  it  may  be  altered  as  the  teacher 
deems  best. 

As  the  different  sentence  forms  are  taught,  classify  them  as  follows: 

SV)  SV-O  SViC  SV)4-  SV)5 

.  . 


until  all  the  elementary  forms  have  been  introduced.   A  permanent  wall 
chart  with  these  forms  is  recommended,  thus,— 
S  V) 

1.  Carl  ran. 

S  V—  O 

2.  Jacob  struck  Matthew. 

S     V)  C 

3.  Sadie  is  small. 

4.  Annie  stood  on  a  chair. 

S  V)  5 

5.  John  walked  fast. 

NUMBERS. 

Teach  the  names  of  the  numbers  from  one  to  ten,  or  one  to  twenty. 
Use  them  invariably  with  objects.  Avoid  the  use  of  abstract  numbers. 
Actual  work  in  addition  and  subtraction  should  not  be  introduced,  but  the 
grouping  of  various  objects  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  etc.,  is  recommended. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  if  the  pupils  have  learned  the  verb  have, 
I  addition  may  be  commenced  in  the  form  of  language  work,  thus,— 

Mary  has  four  blocks. 

John  has  three  blocks. 

Mary  and  John  have  seven  blocks. 
Etc. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

I  1.  Train  the  pupils  to  write  neatly  and  legibly.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  line 
the  blackboards  and  hand  slates,  so  as  to  accustom  the  children  to  writing 
in  straight  lines. 

2,  Teach  the  pupils  to  form  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  their  fingers 
I  correctly,  and  to  spell  distinctly,  moving  the  hand  and  arm  very  little. 

3.  Do  not  teach  signs  except  where  it  may  be  necessary  in  teaching 
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language.  Deaf  children  will  learn  signs  spontaneously.  They  will  J 
be  corrected  in  their  use,  so  as  to  avoid  grimaces  and  ungraceful  ge? 
Ir  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  do  not  give  sign  names  to  the  ] 
but  teach  them  to  spell  or  write  their  given  names. 

4.  Do  not  continue  one  exercise  too  long  at  a  time.  "Everything  ove 
is  more  badly  damaged  than  if  underdone." 

5.  Do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  assume  and  maintain  cramped  pos 
in  their  seats,  especially  such  positions  as  will  tend  to  contract  the 
Teach  the  pupils  to  stand  and  to  walk  correctly.   Especially  try  to  ove: 
the  habit  of  shuffling  or  dragging  the  feet. 

6.  Make  a  simple  test  of  the  eyesight  of  the  pupils,  and  seat  them 
or  far  from  the  teacher,  accordingly. 

7.  Be  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  to  improve  the  manners  and  n 
of  the  children  In  practical  ways. 

S.   If  the  teacher  has  any  ability  in  free  hand  drawing,  let  it  be 
freely  for  the  eilineatiou  and  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

9.  Make  the  beginning  of  a  school  room  cabinet  of  common  objec 
pictures  of  objects. 

10.  Begin  a  permanent  list  of  requests,  commands,  questions,  such  a 
pupils  have  occasion  to  use  at  this  stage.  Place  it  in  a  corner  of  the  i\ 
board,  where  it  may  remain;  or  better  make  a  wall  chart.  Add  to  it 
time  to  time. 

11.  Require  the  pupils  to  correct  their  own  mistakes  as  far  as  posj 
Simply  mark  an  incorrect  sentence  at  first,  and  let  the  pupil  try  to  find 
rectify  the  error.  Pursue  this  policy,  especially  with  pupils  who  H 
through  their  work  in  order  to  be  done  first. 

12.  Require  the  pupils  to  prefer  requests  and  ask  questions  in  € 
written  or  spelled  English. 

ORAL  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  first  three  months  train  the  pupils  to  habits  of  obedi; 
attention,  observation,  correct  walking,  standing  and  sitting.  Give  br 
ing  exercises  and  facial  and  tongue  gymnastics.  Teach  the  elemetary  son 
both  vowel  and  consonant,  and  combinations  of  these.  If  simple  word: 
pear  in  these  combinations,  give  their  meanings.  Have  the  class  copy  s< 
and  learn  the  printed  forms  of  the  letters. 

In  December  the  class  should  be  ready  to  take  up  words,  drawing! 
modeling  the  objects  as  they  learn  their  names.  As  soon  as  a  few  n 
have  been  learned,  begin  sentence  building.  In  action  work  and  the  o 
of  teaching  language,  Miss  Sweet's  "First  Lessons  in  English"  could  bei 
lowed  as  a  general  guide.  For  the  names  of  objects,  and  drill  in  quest 
and  answers,  Mi*s  Fuller's  "Illustrated  Primer"  is  helpful. 

In  the  spring,  simple  observation  lessons  should  be  given.  At  that' t 
too,  the  pupils  usually  learn  to  write  short  letters  home.  By  this  time  I 
should  have  learned  the  names  of  the  different  members  of  the  class, 
days  of  the  week,  the  Arabic  figures  to  twenty-five,  and  the  number-W' 
to  twelve. 

Throughout  the  year  all  commands  should  be  given  in  speech,  and! 
pupils  learn  to  understand  them  through  speech-reading.  All  language  ^ 
Is  to  be  carried  oh  by  means  of  speech  and  writing. 
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Too  much  stress  can  be  scarcely  laid  upon  attention  to  the  little  details 
of  mechanical  execution.  While  expression  of  thought  is  not  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  mere  form  of  that  expression,  still  the  teacher  must  remember 
that  habits  are  being  formed,  even  in  the  first  year,  that  will  last  the  child 
through  his  school  days,  and  through  life.  Time  spent  upon  neat  and  clear 
penmanship,  the  proper  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation  marks,  will  not  be 
wasted. 

The  literary  department  consists  of  two  branches,  the  manual 
and  the  oral.  In  the  manual  pupils  are  instructed  principally  by 
writing  and  finger-spelling.  The  sign  language,  except  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  is  not  resorted  to,  except  in  a  limited  way.  The  sign 
language  is  used  freely  when  all  the  pupils  are  addressed.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  pupils  are  instructed  manually.  In  the  oral  de- 
partment instruction  is  given  through  speech,  the  manual  alphabet 
and  writing.  Every  pupil  who  can  make  sufficient  progress  to 
justify  it  is  put  under  oral  instruction.  Many  of  our  pupils  never 
see  a  word  of  English  spoken  or  written  at  home.  In  such  cases 
they  get  English  only  at  school.  We  have  arranged  for  an  addi- 
tional oral  class  next  year.  Six  of  the  seventeen  will  then  be 
taught  orally. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  comprises,  for  the  boys,  type-setting  and  all  work  done  in 
a  printing  office,  shoe-making,  cabinet  making  and  general  use  of 
carpenters'  tools,  baking,  bookbinding  (introduced  in  a  limited  way), 
sloyd  and  plain  sewing.  All  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  for  the  first 
year  in  school,  are  given  practical  kindergarten  instruction.  The 
girls  are  taught  plain  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting  dresses,  fancy 
needle  work,  and  practical  cooking,  and  receive  much  instruction 
in  light  housekeeping. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  sewerage  of  the 
place  has  been  remodeled,  coal  sheds  with  perhaps  500  tons  capacity 
have  been  built,  a  number  of  schoolrooms  provided  with  stone  slate, 
the  standpipe  for  fire  protection  extended,  and  some  cement  walks 
made.  The  contract  has  been  let  and  work  is  in  progress  for  re- 
newing of  tjhe  mansard  roofs  and  cornices  of  north  and  south  wings 
of  main  building. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  N.  TATE, 

'  Superintendent. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Faribault,  Minn.,  Nov.  10,  1900. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for 
the  school  for  feeble-minded  for  the  two  years  ending  July  31,  1900: 

The  largest  attendance  for  the  biennial  period  at  the  school  for 
feeble-minded  was  on  June  6  and  7,  1900,  when  it  was  725,  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 


Males.  Females.  Total. 

Center                                                                      115  119  234 

Boy's  eustodia                                                             164  . . .  164 

Girl's  eustodia   183  183 

Retreat  (epileptic  boys)                                               63  ...  63 

Annex  (epileptic  girls)   46  46 

Farm                                                                         35  ...  35 

377  348  725 

In  the  center  (or  training  department)  the  average  attendance 
for  1898-99  was  212,  and  for  1899-1900  it  was  21G.  The  total  num- 
ber under  training  for  the  two  years  was  321. 

As  heretofore,  the  policy  of  the  school  has  been  to  so  interweave 
the  schoolroom  work  with  the  practical  occupations  of  every  day 
life  as  to  produce  the  maximum  development  of  physical  and  men- 
tal powers  along  the  lines  of  greatest  usefulness. 

The  children  are  grouped  into  "families"  for  home  life,  each 
group  being  under  the  care  of  an  attendant  during  the  hours  when 
not  in  school.  This  grouping  is  arranged  both  according  to  age 
and  congeniality.  In  the  schoolrooms  the  groupings  are  arranged 
according  to  comparative  mental  ability.  The  following  schedule 
indicates  the  arrangement  of  classes  and  division  of  time: 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 


Sense  Training.  Practical  Exercises. 

KINDERGARTEN. 
(Five  hours  per  day.) 


SECOND  DIVISION. 
LITERARY  WORK. 


PRIMARY  CLASS. 

Section  1   1%  hours 

Section  2   1%  hours 

Section  3   V-/2  hours 

CLASS  A. 

Section  1  2y2  hours 

Section  2   2y2  hours 


NET  WORK. 

Section  1   

Section  2   

Section  3   

SEWING  AND  LACE. 

Section  1   1%  hours 

Section  2   1%  hours 

Section  3   \y2  hours 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Section  1   1%  hours 

Section  2   1%  hours 

Section  3   V/2  hours 


CLASS  B. 

Section  1   1%  hours 

Section  2   iy2  hours 


SLOYD. 

Section  1   1%  hours 

Section  2   1%  hours 

Section  3   iy2  hours 


INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

IRONING  CLASS. 

.1%  hours      Section  1   1%  hours 

.1%  hours      Section  2   1%  hours 

.iy2  hours      Section  3   iy2  hours 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

VOCAL  MUSIC.  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

Senior  class  %  hour      Violin   1  hour 

Junior  class,  y2  hour     Piano   1  hour 

BAND.  PHYSICAL  CULTURE.— %-Hour  Daily. 

Individual   2%  hours      (1)   Indian  clubs. 

Concert   1     hour       (2)   Dumb  bells. 

(3)  Wands. 

(4)  Swedish  gymnastics. 

(5)  Dancing. 

The  girls  of  the  primary  class  when  not  in  school  are  in  sloyd, 
sewing  and  ironing  classes;  the  boys  in  sloyd,  net  class  and  shop. 
Both  do  chart,  primer  and  first  reader  work;  learn  vertical  writing, 
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using-  first  blackboard  and  pencil,  then  pen  and  ink;  compose  and 
write  brief  letters,  with  help  in  spelling  and  punctuation;  learn 
to  tell  time,  count  money,  and  combine  numbers  to  twenty,  have 
science  and  nature  study.  Special  attention  is  given  to  articula- 
tion. In  reading  and  writing,  as  in  numbers,  drills  and  special 
exercises  are  given  to  help  the  crildren  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  hamper  their  expression. 

Class  B  is  composed  of  the  lowest  grade  of  children  who  have 
literary  training  in  the  center  department.  The  boys  are  in  school 
from  8:15  to  10;  girls  from  10:30  to  12:15.  When  not  in  school 
the  girls  are  in  the  ironing  class,  sewing  room,  or  are  detailed  to 
housework;  the  boys  are  in  the  net  class,  shop,  or  work  on  the 
grounds  outside.  In  the  school  they  are  taught  to  read,  write, 
count  mone}T,  tell  time,  dictate  letters,  combine  numbers  to  ten, 
using  objects. 

Class  A  consists  of  the  most  advanced  children  in  school.  Girls 
are  in  school  from  8:15  to  11:15,  boys  from  11:15  to  3:00.  The 
girls  alternate  between  sloyd,  net  class,  ironing  and  sewing  classes. 
The  boys,  when  not  in  school,  are  in  the  sloyd,  net  class  or  shop. 
Number  work  consists  of  practical  examples,  involving  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  four  processes  and  simple  fractions.  In  Class  A  they 
have  second,  third  and  fourth  reader  work,  and  study  primary 
geography,  United  States  history,  physiology  and  hygiene.  In  let- 
ter writing  they  are  expected  to  be  almost  independent.  They 
study  weights  and  measurements.  They  learn  to  read  well  enough 
to  draw  books  and  magazines  from  our  library  and  enjoy  reading 
them. 

The  net  class  is  composed  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  capable 
of  taking  the  finer  kinds  of  manual  training.  They  are  taught  to 
make  hammocks,  laundry  bags  and  tennis  nets. 

The  ironing  class  consists  of  various  grades  of  girls,  who  spend 
from  three-fourths  of  an  hour  to  three  and  one-fourth  hours  a  day 
in  this  department.  Their  work  varies  from  the  ironing  of  simple, 
plain  articles,  such  as  towels,  handkerchiefs,  children's  table  nap- 
kins, etc.,  to  that  of  aprons,  skirts,  dresses,  shirt  waists  etc. 

In  the  sewing  room  there  are  several  classes  of  girls  who  work 
at  different  periods  during  the  day.  The  girls  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  work  they  are  capable  of  doing,  which  ranges  from  sew- 
ing over  and  over  on  strips  of  cloth  to  taking  measurements,  cutting- 
from  models,  fitting  and  making  dresses,  knitting,  crocheting,  hem- 
stitching and  torchon  lace  making.  Much  of  the  bedding,  chil- 
dren's underclothing,  etc.,  used  in  the  institution  is  made  in  this 
class. 
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knife  course,  ais  taught  in  this  school,  requires  the  pro- 
!  of  some  thirty  models  and  mechanical  drawings  of  same, 
the  models  made  are  the  picture  frame,  ribbon  winder,  paper 
\  tter  opener,  windmill  and  mallet.    Each  model  introduces 
cercise,  and  reviews  those  of  the  preceding  one.    The  tools 
Ms  work  are  as  follows:    T-square,  triangle,  thumb-tacks, 
re  and  knife.    The  materials  used  are  whitewood,  bass 
.    In  the  public  schools  this  course  is  supposed  to  represent 
ars'  work,  but  our  class  of  boys,  giving  more  time  to  it 
7  than  pupils  in  public  schools  do,  complete  it  in  a  very 
ory  manner  and  begin  upon  bench  work  within  seven 

*e  manual  training  class,  or  shop,  the  simplest  occupation 
3f  braiding  rope  for  floor  mats  and  sewing  them  over  a 
rd.  Wood  turning  and  brush  making  are  also  taught, 
rty  different  kinds  of  brushes  are  made, — clothes,  counter, 
l"uib,  bottle  brushes,  etc.  A  few  of  the  more  advanced  in 
.  do  such  simple  practical  work  as  making  knee-pads,  cur- 
?,  lace  bobbins,  sleds,  work  boxes,  drawing-boards,  towel- 
tc. 

MUSIC. 

jcher  has  charge  of  the  music,  who  gives  the  children  drill 
■id  chorus  work.    When  a  child's  voice  justifies  it,  individ- 
,  tion  is  given  to  him  in  solo  work.    The  Junior  class  meets 
an  hour  daily  for  drill  in  two-part  singing  chorus  work, 
r  class  meets  for  half  an  hour  each  evening  for  song  ser- 
re  they  learn  suitable  songs  for  chapel,  etc. 
md  master,  besides  giving  the  individual  instruction  nec- 
i  prepare  new  boys  for  the  band,  has  violin  and  cornet 
There  are  fourteen  pieces  in  the  band,  and  a  variety  of 
successfully  played  by  it. 

i 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

(are  four  reading  clubs,  which  meet  every  evening  from 
^xcept  Tuesday  and  Sunday.  Tuesday  evening  the  weekly 
||held  for  an  hour.  The  last  Saturday  evening  in  each 
entertainment  is  given  of  a  musical  or  theatrical  nature, 
jtrated  lecture  by  the  superintendent. 
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SUNDAY  EXERCISES. 

On  Sunday  morning  all  assemble  for  Sunday-school,  where  sim- 
ple exercises  are  conducted,  consisting  of  praise  songs,  psalms, 
and  responsive  readings.  Classes  are  then  formed,  and  the  teach- 
ers conduct  such  exercises  in  the  line  of  developing  ideas  and 
habits  of  upright  conduct,  as  the  particular  classes  and  individuals 
require.  The  intenartional  Sunday-school  lessons  are  followed  by 
the  Bible  class. 

One-half  hour  is  also  spent  by  the  children  in  the  evening,  under 
the  tuition  of  an  officer  or  teacher. 

CUSTODIAL,  CASES. 

The  work  above  outlined  refers  to  that  done  in  the  center,  or 
training  department  proper  of  the  institution.  In  addition  to  this, 
in  each  of  the  custodial  homes,  the  attendants  are  required  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  train  the  little  helpless  ones  under  their  care, 
and  one  teacher  gives  her  entire  time  to  sense  training,  elementary 
school  work,  and  simple  manual  exercises  with  these  children. 

EPILEPTIC  PATIENTS. 

The  epileptic  children  are  provided  for  separately,  and  their 
training  is  similar  to  that  of  the  feeble-minded,  but  is  varied  even 
more  than  thajt  of  the  latter  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
dividual cases,  especial  stress  being  placed  upon  the  necessity  of 
physical  exercise  and  manual  occupation  to  overcome  the  abnormal 
mental  introspection  that  usually  exists  in  these  cases. 

We  have  been  able  to  do  some  work  during  the  period  in  the 
psychological  study  of  our  children.  Mr.  A.  R.  T.  Wylie,  an  earnest 
student  of  psychology,  and  who  has  been  acting  as  pharmacist,  has 
been  able  to  devote  considerable  time  to  this  very  interesting  line 
of  investigation.  Since  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  outer 
world  is  receptive,  appreciative  and  reactive,  there  are  three  fields 
in  which  to  seek  for  differences  between  mental  activities  in  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  children.  In  the  first  field,  the  endeavor  is  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  senses  are  dulled.  Taste,  hearing, 
touch,  sight  and  smell  are  all  subjected  to  measurement  tests,  and 
the  results  recorded.  In  the  appreciative  field,  the  memory  re- 
ceives special  attention  and  tests.    In  the  reactive  field,  the  various 

*The  reports  of  Mr.  Wylie's  work  are  published  in  the  "Journal  of  Psycho- 
Asthenics,"  Faribault. 
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manifestations  of  the  will  are  studied,  as  rapidity  of  action,  force, 
endurance,  mental  and  muscular  fatigue,  voluntary  motor  ability, 
etc. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  children  can  thus  be  studied,  but  the 
results  are  always  interesting-,  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  a  positive 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  physiological  psychology. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  ROGERS, 

Superintendent. 


J I 
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UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDUCTOR. 


Hon.  J.  H.  Lewis,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  S|ir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  present  the  statistical 
report  of  the  ninth  annual  session  of  the  summer  school  for  teach- 
ers, held  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  beginning  July  30th,  con- 
tinuing four  weeks,  and  ending  Aug.  24,  1900. 


ENROLLMENT. 


Elementary  section 
University  section 


715 
317 


Total 


1,032 


SUMMARY. 


Average  age 


26     Average  age  began  teaching.  ...  10 


CERTIFICATES. 


First  grade.  . 
Second  grade 
Third  grade. 


248  City 
290  State 
33 


17 

80 


GRADES  LAST  TAUGHT. 


Graded  schools 


532     Ungraded  schools 


217 


GRADUATES. 


High  schools . . 
Normal  schools 


535      Colleges    102 

213      Average  number  months  taught.  48 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  SUBJECTS. 

Algebra   58      History  (elementary)   90 

American  literature   25      History  of  education   19 

Arithmetic    169     Latin    17 

Botany    23      Library  economy   13 

Bookkeeping    20      Literary  criticism   68 

Chemistry    19      Logic    15 

Civics    43      Methods   533 

Domestic  economy  '   18      Music    185 

Drawing    289      Physics    44 

English  literature   25      Physiology    12 

English  grammar   206      Physical  culture   40 

Geography    Ill      Physiology    6 

Plain  geometry   33      Psychology    33 

Solid  geometry   23      Reading   86 

German   75      Rhetoric    41 

History  (university)   35      Writing   90 

The  general  purpose  of  this  school  is  the  same  as  that  outlined 
by  the  state  department  of  public  instruction  for  the  summer 
schools  of  the  state.  Its  courses  of  instruction  are  intended  to 
meet  the  general  needs  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  higher  grades 
of  schools.  It  also  makes  that  special  provision  for  high  school 
teachers  which  the  equipment  of  the  university  and  its  corps  of 
instruction  make  possible.  The  classes  in  chemistry,  botany  and 
physics  have  received  laboratory  courses  w7ith  special  reference  to 
the  need's  of  high  schools. 

The  classes  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  have  been  conducted  in 
sections  of  about  thirty  each,  and  have  been  given  two  recitations 
daily.  Those  who  have  taken  work  of  this  kind  have  been  allowed 
to  take  but  one  other  solid  subject.  The  result  of  this  plan  has 
been  that  far  more  has  been  accomplished  by  thus  intensifying  the 
wTork,  besides  which  there  ha,s  been  an  intensifying  of  interest. 
Those  who  have  tried  to  do  everything  have  done  but  little  well, 
and  that  with  little  interest,  while  those  who  have  intensified  their 
efforts  upon  one  or  two  lines  have  gained  in  interest  as  they  have 
gained  in  results. 

The  classes  in  drawing  and  music  have  been  large  and  enthus- 
iastic. The  instruction  has  been  such  as  could  immediately  be 
used  in  the  schoolroom.  The  course  in  geography  and  physio- 
graphy has  been  accompanied  with  field  lessons  in  which  nature 
has  been  studied  as  the  basis  of  all  text  book  work. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  school,  and  that  which 
makes  its  substantial  progress,  is  the  change  in  the  general  spirit 
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of  its  members  from  that  which  belongs  to  a  convention  or  asso- 
ciation to  that  which  should  characterize  a  school.  In  the  early 
schools  there  was  a,  general  desire  to  take  many  studies,  and 
then  to  learn  by  visiting.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  they  could 
learn  more  by  seeing  a  good  teacher  teach  than  by  being  taught 
themselves  by  a  good  teacher.  There  wa,s  a  prevailing  indefinite- 
ness  as  to  what  one  wanted,  with  continued  shifting  and  requests 
for  permission  to  visit. 

At  this  last  session  there  appeared  a  complete  change,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  gradual  growth.  Nearly  all  knew  what  they  wanted  when 
they  came.  They  limited  themselves,  or  readily  took  advice.  They 
entered  their  classes  in  a  business  spirit,  and  went  to  work.  There 
were  few  requests  to  change  courses,  and  fewer  requests  to  visit 
classes  for  which  as  students  they  were  not  registered.  They  have 
not  depended  upon  artificial  attractions  to  stimulate  interest  and 
to  hold  them  to  their  work.  I  believe  the  result  will  be  seen  in  the 
work  of  these  teachers  throughout  the  state,  and  this  condition 
of  the  school  disposes  me  to  repeat  the  recommendation  of  two 
years  ago,  that  the  term  of  it  be  extended  to  six  weeks.  I  believe 
this  is  the  universal  conviction  of  those  who  have  attended  it,  and 
have  followed  its  history.  Without  repeating  in  detail  what  I 
have  already  urged  in  a  previous  report,  permit  me  to  say  that 
these  facts  favor  it: 

1.  The  addition  of  two  weeks  would  double  its  results. 

2.  Double  recitations  would  complete  a  term's  work  in  a  given 
subject. 

3.  The  school  year  being  but  nine  months  at  the  longest,  the 
most  of  teachers  would  be  able  to  give  six  weeks  to  study. 

4.  The  outfit  of  the  university  and  campus  are  unused  for  any 
other  purpose. 

5.  The  facilities  for  board  are  excellent,  and  at  moderate  rates. 
G.  To  many  teachers  from  the  state  and  adjoining  states  the 

season  would  be  not  only  one  of  profit,  but  one  of  social  recreation 
and  enjoyment. 

If  these  considerations  commend  this  view  to  your  own  judg- 
ment, your  influence  and  recommendation  in  securing  such  advan- 
tage will  be  appreciated  as  a  public  service. 

Thanking  you  for  the  cordial  support  you  have  given  to  this 
branch  of  the  educational  service,  I  remain, 

With  respect,  yours, 

D.  L.  KIEHLE, 

Conductor. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Oct.  1,  1900. 
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REPORTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Anoka. — When  we  think  of  the  trials,  the  disappointments  and  failures 
connected  with  common  school  work,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  progress 
and  improvement  are  affairs  of  slow  growth;  yet,  looking  backward  over  the 
years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  schools  in  this  county,  there  are  several 
things  which  strike  me  forcibly. 

In  the  days  agone  teachers  were  hired  for  the  term  of  three  of  four  months, 
at  four  to  six  dollars  per  week,  and  boarded  around  among  the  residents  of 
the  district  who  sent  children  to  school.  It  was  sometimes  the  case,  also,  that 
the  different  families,  or  heads  of  families,  furnished  a  certain  amount  of 
fuel.  I  am  reminded  right  here  of  the  farmer's  wife,  who,  when  the  teacher 
sent  a  note  inquiring  if  she  was  ready  to  take  her  (the  teacher)  for  the  allot- 
ted time,  sent  word  back  to  come  on, — that  they  were  killing  hogs,  and  would 
get  all  the  dirty  work  done  up  at  once. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  Teachers  now  usually  remain  for  one  year  in 
the  same  place,  and  do  not  waste  so  much  valuable  time  in  getting  acquainted 
and  finding  out  just  what  the  needs  of  the  particular  locality  are.  Of  course, 
some  do  not  remain  so  long,  but  others  stay  two  or  three  years,  the  results 
usually  being  favorable  to  the  district  and  themselves.  Wages  for  lady  teach- 
ers average  something  over  $30  per  month,  and  they  make  such  arrangements 
regarding  board  and  other  accommodations  as  they  see  fit.  The  old  log  build- 
ings are  all  gone,  and  the  poorer  class  of  buildings  in  general  are  giving  way 
to  excellent  modern  structures,  built  with  scientific  attention  to  heating,  light- 
ing, ventilation,  general  comfort  and  sanitary  conditions.  There  are  good 
blackboards  and  other  apparatus,  free  books,  libraries,  and  extra  aid  to  those 
who  make  the  best  efforts.  Teachers  are  better  prepared  both  in  regard  to 
scholarship  and  knowledge  of  methods.  During  the  past  year  the  state  high 
school  board  examinations  have  been  given  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  By  this 
means  many  have  been  induced  to  try  them  who  would  not  have  traveled  a 
long  distance  to  do  so,  and  the  returns  show  that  the  country  school  pupils 
can  work  up  to  the  standard  required  to  pass  these  tests. 

One  of  the  weak  points  in  common  school  work  is  the  fact  that  any  system 
which  superintendent  or  teacher  arranges  is  likely  to  tumble  down  when 
another  takes  the  reins;  but  new  and  improved  buildings  will  stand  until 
they  burn  down,  or  are  replaced,  we  hope  by  better  ones.  The  work  of  the 
high  school  board  continues  regardless  of  other  changes,  and  the  system  of 
examinations  when  once  established  can  easily  be  kept  going  by  new  hands. 
One  of  the  most  serious  drains  upon  the  time  and  strength  expended  for 
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the  benefit  of  country  schools  is  the  tendency  of  the  best  teachers  to  drift  to- 
ward the  cities  and  larger  towns,  where  they  can  get  better  wages  and  more 
permanent  employment.  The  provision  for  extra  aid  was  intended  to  par- 
tially remedy  this  matter,  and  while  it  does  not  include  all  the  best  teachers, 
the  tendency  is  in  this  direction. 

Summer  schools  are  still  with  us  to  the  advantage  of  many.  If  all  could 
take  a  normal,  or  at  least  a  high  school,  course,  the  necessity  of  these  would 
not  be  so  great;  but,  as  it  is,  there  are  many  teachers  at  work  in  the  common 
schools  whose  advantages  have  not  been  of  the  best.  They  teach  six  or  eight 
months  during  the  year  for  a  moderate  return,  and  this  is  the  best  oppor- 
tunity they  get  for  self-improvement.  The  instructors  who  were  with  us 
during  the  past  year  were  especially  capable  and  faithful,  and  the  effect  must 
show  itself  during  the  coming  season. 

GEO.  D.  GOODRICH, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Becker. — The  schools  of  Becker  county  are  in  a  promising  condition. 
Five  new  school  districts  have  been  formed  within  the  year,  making  the  total 
number  of  districts  eighty-nine.  Several  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built, 
and  a  general  interest  in  schools  is  manifested. 

Many  districts  avail  themselves  of  the  seventy-five  dollars  state  aid,  and 
more  would  do  so  could  competent  teachers  be  obtained. 

A  very  good  summer  school  is  in  session,  under  the  efficient  management 
of  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Stanton  of  Sauk  Center, — total  enrollment  up  to  the  present 
time,  ninety-three. 

Three  teachers'  county  associations  have  been  held  within  the  year,  with 
a  fair  attendance. 

A  teachers'  reading  circle  has  been  formed,  with  about  twenty  members. 
The  teachers  of  this  county  are  earnestly  striving  to  become  better  quali- 
fied for  their  duties,  and  the  patrons  of  the  schools  appreciate  such  efforts. 

MARY  A.  HANSON, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Benton. — The  schools  of  Benton  county  are  gradually  advancing.  The  old 
log  schoolhouse  we  have  been  obliged  to  report  heretofore  has  given  place  to 
a  neat  frame  building. 

Since  my  last  report  six  new  districts  have  been  formed  in  the  county, 
each  one  building  a  good  frame  building.  Besides  these  there  have  been 
built  in  the  old  districts  three  brick  veneer  and  one  frame  building. 

The  average  length  of  the  term  is  longer  and  the  attendance  better. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-books  used  are,  as  a  rule,  good  and  up  to  date.  Now  and  then, 
however,  we  find  an  antiquated  series  in  use.  Where  such  is  the  case,  we 
have  tried  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  and  let  in  a  few  rays  of  light,  and 
have  been  rewarded  with  partial  success.  About  two-thirds  of  the  districts 
furnish  free  text-books;  the  others  sell  at  cost,  or  let  the  pupils  shift  for 
themselves.  Free  books  is  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  plan,  and  the 
system  should  be  made  compulsory. 
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LIBRARIES. 

The  number  of  libraries  has  slowly  increased,  till  we  now  have 
twelve  in  the  county.  They  are  generally  well  cared  for,  and  are  doing 
good  service.  One  trouble  we  find  is  in  the  selection  of  the  books.  The 
grade  of  the  pupils  has  not  always  been  kept  in  mind,  and  many  of  the 
selections  are  too  far  advanced  for  them,  and  consequently  are  not  much  read. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 

The  Benton  county  teachers'  association  holds  its  meetings  every  six 
weeks.  They  are  fairly  well  attended,  and  much  good  is  accomplished,  but 
those  needing  the  help  most  are  the  least  regular  in  attendance. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  summer  schools  held  at  St.  Cloud  the  past  two  years  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  very  successful.  Dr.  W.  A.  Shoemaker  has  proven  himself  a 
very  able  and  conscientious  conductor,  but  the  selection  of  instructors  has 
been  unfortunate  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  this  has  marred  the  work  to 
some  extent. 

STATE  AID. 

Six  schools  of  the  county  have  received  aid  under  Chapter  259  of  the 
Laws  of  1897.  Many  of  our  schools,  however,  do  not  need  this  aid,  as  the 
amount  they  receive  from  the  apportionment  of  the  general  school  fund  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  the  school  they  vote  for  the  year.  Thus 
they  are  accumulating  considerable  sums  ($500  to  $1,000),  for  which  they 
have  no  use.  They  expect  one  teacher  to  care  for  a  hundred  or  more 
pupils,  instead  of  using  the  money  they  have  to  provide  more  rooms  and 
teachers,  whereby  their  children  could  be  properly  cared  for  and  taught. 

We  believe  it  is  not  so  much  more  financial  aid  that  is  needed  for  the 
rural  schools  as  it  is  a  more  central  government — a  head  that  shall  be 
clothed  with  the  proper  authority,  and  then  held  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  the  schools.  As  it  now  is,  no  one  is  legally  responsible  to  a  degree  sufficient 
to  have  any  perceptible  effect. 

District  school  boards  do  not,  as  a  rule,  understand  the  requirements 
of  the  school,  either  as  to  teacher  or  apparatus;  hence,  poor  teachers  are 
engaged  and  retained  term  after  term,  needed  books  and  apparatus  are  not 
supplied,  while  sometimes  worthless  apparatus  is  purchased  at  exorbitant 
prices.  With  proper  management,  our  rural  schools  can  be  supplied  with 
better  teachers,  better  apparatus,  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  best  books,  and 
much  more  and  better  work  accomplished  at  a  less  expense  than  is  being 
done  at  present. 

TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

We  believe  the  new  law  governing  teachers'  examinations  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  with  some  modifications  should  be  continued  in 
force.  It  has  compelled  many  to  prepare  themselves  to  do  better  work  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  others  to  change  their  vocation,  both  of  which  are  to 
the  advantage  of  the  rural  school. 
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COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  law  providing  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school  is  not  enforced 
to  any  great  extent.  Truant  officers  are  not  appointed,  and  the  law  is  gen- 
erally unheeded. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

We  still  contend  that  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  the  public 
schools  should  be  prohibited  by  law,  as  it  interferes  with  the  teaching  of 
English,  and  is  a  source  of  trouble  in  many  instances. 

O.  F.  TRACE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

SUMMER  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Blue  Earth. — We  enrolled  152  teachers  at  our  summer  training  school 
last  season.  The  work  done  was  along  the  line  mapped  out  by  the  committee 
on  course  of  study  for  summer  schools.  The  teachers  entered  into  it  with 
a  will  and  great  good  was  accomplished. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Thirty-eight  districts  now  furnish  free  text-books,  and  over  fifty  sell 
at  cost. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

During  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1900,  our  common  schools  have 
added  nineteen  libraries  of  carefully  selected  books.  A  very  large  number 
of  new  books  were  also  added  to  the  old  libraries. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  TEACHING  FORCE. 

During  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1900,  our  county  has  been  espe- 
cially unfortunate  in  having  to  introduce  seventy-six  new  teachers  into  the 
rural  schools.    I  believe  the  present  law  governing  the  certification  of  teachers 
is  going  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  and  prevent  a  i 
recurrence  of  the  conditions  above  mentioned. 

STATE  AID. 

During  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1900,  this  county  has  conducted 
twenty-seven  common  and  four  semi-graded  schools  in  a  manner  that  entitles  I 
them  to  the  state  aid.    We  also  have  two  schools  receiving  aid  as  graded  and 
three  as  high  schools. 

MONTHLY  REPORT  CARDS. 

Teachers  are  required  to  make  a  monthly  report  of  each  student's  work 
and  deportment  to  the  parent  or  guardian.  This  system  is  a  very  com- 
mendable one,  as  it  stimulates  the  student  to  greater  effort,  and  brings  the 
work  of  the  school  home  to  the  parent. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  AWARD. 

•  To  stimulate  regular  attendance  and  punctuality,  I  shall  give  each  stu- 
dent who  is  neither  absent  nor  tardy  in  any  one  term  a  beautifully  engraved 
certificate,  and  to  any  student  who  is  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the 
entire  year  I  shall  give  a  very  large  and  beautifully  engraved  certificate. 

TOWNSHIP  PUPIL'S  EXAMINATION. 

Township  examinations  for  pupils  of  the  common  schools  have  proved 
very  popular  in  this  county,  and  have  raised  the  standard  of  the  schools  until 
the  students  who  complete  the  course  and  receive  a  diploma  are  admitted 
into  the  normal  and  high  schools,  and  do  excellent  work.  These  examinations 
are  given  under  the  same  rules  and  restrictions  as  are  thrown  around  the 
state  high  school  board  examinations. 

DECORATIONS. 

At  the  opening  of  last  school  year  teachers  were  asked  to  give  the 
matter  of  decorating  their  schoolrooms  particular  attention.  The  results 
obtained  were  flattering  indeed.  Not  more  than  a  half-dozen  teachers  failed 
to  keep  their  rooms,  not  only  in  a  cleanly  condition,  but  to  place  appropriate 
pictures  and  handiwork  upon  the  walls.  It  would  be  unfair  for  me  not  to 
mention  that  the  children  took  an  active  interest  in  decorating,  and  great 
pains  in  keeping  the  rooms  in  a  neat  and  tidy  condition.  This  work  has  had 
a  most  wholesome  effect,  and  I  cannot  commend  it  too  strongly. 

SCHOOL  VISITS. 

During  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1900,  I  have  made  217  school 
visits.  After  each  visit  I  have  reported  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  the 
ability  and  success  of  the  teacher,  and  called  attention  to  any  improvements 
needed  about  the  schoolroom,  house,  grounds  or  outbuildings.  School  boards 
have  responded  right  willingly,  and  many  hundred  dollars  worth  of  supplies 
have  been  purchased  and  many  needed  repairs  have  received  the  attention 
they  deserved. 

GENERAL. 

Blue  Earth  county,  as  a  school  center,  is  fast  coming  to  the  front.  We 
have  not  reached  perfection,  but  in  every  line  we  have  made  commendable 
progress.    With  willing  teachers,  interested  school  officers,  and  ample  funds, 
,  we  enter  upon  another  school  year  with  bright  prospects  of  moving  one 
round  further  up  the  ladder  of  perfection. 

W.  E.  FREEMAN, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Carver. — The  interest  in  education  in  this  county  is  advancing.  It  gives 
great  satisfaction  to  note  that  statistics  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  length 
of  school  terms  and  average  wages  of  teachers,  as  well  as  the  average  at- 
tendance. 

Better  certificates  are  demanded,  and  the  energetic  teacher  has  no  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  a  good  school  with  readiness  on  part  of  the  board  to  sup- 
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ply  all  necessary  and  helpful  apparatus.  More  demand  for  first-grade  teach- 
ers and  an  increasing  desire  to  comply  with  the  law  governing  state  aid 
are  noted.  The  number  of  districts  receiving  this  aid  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  law  granting  aid  to  semi-graded  schools  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to 
several  districts  where  heretofore  no  aid  was  received. 

Classification  registers  and  blanks  have  been  adopted,  and  the  use  of 
these  has  already  developed  great  strides  toward  the  grading  of  rural 
schools. 

More  normal  and  high  school  graduates  have  been  employed  than  in  any 
previous  years,  and  teachers  without  such  training  are  availing  themselves 
of  every  possible  advantage  by  attending  summer  schools  and  showing  much 
interest  in  reading  circle  work. 

We  are  encouraged  in  many  respects,  but  feel  that  there  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done  to  attain  the  mark  at  which  we  are  aiming. 

MATILDA  A.  OCHS, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Chisago. — I  think  I  do  not  overstate  the  case  when  I  say  that  for 
many  years  we  have  kept  at  work  in  Chisago  county  as  earnest,  conscientious, 
hard-working,  and  probably  as  able,  a  body  of  teachers  as  can  be  found  in 
any  county.  We  may  not  have  had  our  legitimate  share  of  normal  and  col- 
lege graduates  at  work  in  our  schools,  but  the  vast  majority  of  our  teachers  are 
imbued  with  high  resolve  and  earnest  endeavor  for  the  advancement  of  their 
pupils.  A  healthy  tone  of  appreciation  of  successful  work  on  the  part  of 
teachers  is  observed  in  our  school  officers.  One  of  the  evidences  of  this  is 
the  high  average  of  wages  paid  our  teachers,  especially  in  common  schools. 

The  school  buildings  of  the  county  are  generally  commodious  and  in 
good  condition.  The  last  of  the  old  pioneer  log  schoolhouses  have  been 
superseded  by  modern,  comfortable  buildings.  One-half  or  more  of  the  school 
grounds  are  natural  groves.  Only  three  of  the  fifty-eight  schoolhouses  have 
no  trees  about  them.  With  one  exception  all  are  furnished  with  comfortable 
patent  desks. 

Forty-two  districts  furnish  free  text-books,  and  thirty-seven  now  have 
school  libraries. 

I  can  observe  no  decided  general  improvement  accruing  to  the  schools 
of  this  county  from  the  workings  of  the  new  law  granting  extra  state  aid 
to  rural  and  semi-graded  schools.  The  eleven  schools  of  the  county  which 
received  such  extra  aid  were  schools  that  have  long  maintained  long  terms 
of  school,  had  ample  appurtenances,  and  paid  high  wages  to  the  best  avail- 
able teachers.  The  medium-sized  and  small  schools  have  not  come  in  for 
any  benefit  in  longer  terms  or  better  facilities.  This  has  not  come  from 
any  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  school  officers,  but  rather  from  the 
severe  requirements  of  the  law, — mainly,  the  first-grade  certificate  require- 
ment in  rural  schools.  Moreover,  there  is  no  strong  faith  placed  in  the 
state's  promise  to  pay  the  full  amounts  when  earned,  guarded  as  that 
promise  is  by  the  pro  rata  proviso.  This  faith  has  not  been  strengthened 
by  the  trimming  made  necessary  at  the  late  distribution  of  this  extra  state 
aid. 

I  am  happy  to  observe  the  tendency  toward  making  the  state's  examina- 
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tions  of  teacher  candidates  more  searching  and  severe.  However,  I  am 
•still  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  our  rural  and  village  schools 

are  best  subserved  by  leaving  such  examinations,  as  formerly,  in  the  hands 
-of  competent  local  authority. 

J.  E.  MODIN, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

£■ 

Chippewa. — The  progress  of  the  schools  of  Chippewa  county  during  the 
i  last  two  years  has  been  quiet  yet  noticeable.    Being  at  a  distance  from 
r normal  schools,  we  do  not  get  normal  trained  teachers;  hence,  our  aim  has 
j  been  to  encourage  high  school  graduates.    Out  of  seventy-six  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  common  school  districts  last  year,  forty  were  high  school 
or  academy  graduates. 

We  have  tried  state  examinations  in  the  country  schools.    The  results 
I  have  not  been  very  encouraging,  owing  to  irregular  attendance  at  school 
and  the  apathy  of  parents. 

Libraries  have  been  added  in  twelve  districts.  Chart  fiends  have  been  • 
kept  away. 

State  aid  was  obtained  by  eight  disricts  the  last  year.    It  is  hoped  that 
Ithe  next  legislature  will  make  a  sufficiently  large  appropriation  for  the 
increasing  number  of  schools  in  the  state  seeking  aid. 

The  teachers'  state  examinations  -have,  on  the  whole,  been  a  great  im- 
provement on  former  method.   The  future  will  more  fully  prove  their  value. 
We  were  especially  fortunate  this  year  in  obtaining  such  an  able  corps 
l  of  instructors  in  the  summer  school,  held  in  Montevideo.    Their  work  was 
i  excellent,  and  our  teachers  have  gone  out  with  inspired  zeal  to  excel.  The 
influence  will  surely  be  apparent  in  desirable  results  the  coming  years. 

C.  B.  OTTESEN, 

i 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Cook  County. — During  the  past  two  years  considerable  improvement 
was  made  in  the  schools  of  this  county.  Three  new  school  buildings  have 
been  erected,  and  four  new  libraries  put  in  during  the  last  year. 

The  state  aid  of  seventy-five  dollars  to  rural  schools  has  already  proved 
a  great  help  in  securing  necessary  apparatus  and  supplies  for  schools. 

All  the  districts  are  furnishing  books  free  to  pupils,  and  we  find  this  sys- 
;  tern  works  better  than  the  old  one. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  male  teachers  in  the  county.  Last  year  we 
i  had  three  male  and  three  female.  This  year  we  will  have  five  male  and  two 
I  female. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  consider  the  schools  of  this  county  are  on  the  up 
grade. 

WM.  ELLQUIST, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Crow  Wing. — I  am  pleased  to  report  a  continuously  increasing  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  of  this  county  by  its  citizens.    The  school 
boards,  composed  of  our  best  men  and  women,  are  on  the  alert  for  the 
j  capable  teacher  and  superior  text-book. 

1 
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FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Our  schools  are  all  practically  furnishing  free  text-books.  The  ad- 
vantages are  (1)  no  loss  of  time  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  (2)  better 
attendance,  (3)  better  classification,  and  (4)  a  larger  number  of  appoint- 
ment pupils. 

STATE  AID. 

State  aid  to  the  common  school  districts  to  the  extent  of  fifty  dollars 
per  annum,  on  condition  of  five  months'  school  for  the  first  three  years  of 
its  existence,  commends  itself  to  me.  It  is  upon  its  organization,  when  the 
tax-paying  residents  are  the  fewest  and  unlooked-for  expenses  occur,  that  a 
district  needs  assistance. 

TEACHERS. 

Without  question  a  five  months'  term  taught  by  a  competent  teacher  is 
better  than  a  nine  months'  term  taught  by  an  inefficient  one.  How  to  secure 
and  retain  the  capable  teacher  is  largely  a  commercial  question,  wages  being 
the  chief  factor.  In  our  northern  counties,  containing  districts  financially 
weak,  the  third-grade  teacher,  easily  hired,  will  remain. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  present  state  certificate  law  in  its  actual  working  receives  our 
warmest  approval.  The  placing  teachers  of  all  districts  (common,  independ- 
ent and  special)  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  their  examinations  was  immense. 
The  teachers  themselves  (the  better  class,  without  exception)  are  warmly 
in  its  favor.  No  plea  of  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  can  now 
be  entertained.  Scholarship  alone  wins  the  certificate.  Without  question, 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  will  be  marked  henceforth  by  continuous 
advancement. 

A.  R.  CASS, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dakota. — In  submitting  this  report,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  character 
of  work  done  by  our  teachers  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  effect  of  the 
new  law  concerning  the  certification  of  teachers  has  already  been  felt,  in 
so  far  that  it  has  left  us  the  better  class  of  teachers.  We  firmly  believe  that 
an  amendment  to  this  law,  abolishing  all  third-grade  certificates,  would  be 
a  very  essential  benefit. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 

The  monthly  teachers'  meetings  during  the  past  year  have  not  been 
as  well  attended  as  in  former  years,  this  state  of  affairs  being  one  of  the  bad 
effects  of  the  new  law.  To  overcome  this  evil  a  remedy  has  already  been 
suggested  by  the  state  department,  which,  we  believe,  will  eventually  rectify 
the  matter. 

DAKOTA  COUNTY  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Dakota  County  Educational  Association  was  organized  in  1892,  its 
members  being  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  schools.    This  association  has 
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oeen  productive  of  much  good.  The  last  meeting  was  held  May  4  and  5,  1900, 
and  was  probably  as  enthusiastic  a  meeting  as  the  organization  has  had 
since  its  incipience.  Fully  one  hundred  teachers  were  present,  who  enjoyed 
t  very  much.  On  the  evening  of  May  4th  the  convention  was  honored  by 
a,  visit  from  Governor  Lind  and  State  Superintendent  Lewis,  who  addressed 
'the  members  on  educational  topics.  On  the  whole,  the  convention  was  a 
?rand  success. 

SCHOOLHOUSES    AND  GROUNDS. 

:  Considerable  has  been  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  buildings  and 
grounds  of  our  rural  schools  during  the  past  year.  Two  new  buildings  were 
2onstructed,  both  being  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

.  LIBRARIES. 

One-half  of  our  rural  schools  are  supplied  with  libraries.  The  very 
-liberal  aid  from  the  state  fo*r  this  commendable  purpose  has  only  recently 
i  :ome  to  the  knowledge  of  the  majority  of  school  officers,  and  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  appropriation  will  necessarily  have  to  be  increased  by  the 
|  state  legislature  at  its  next  session  in  order  to  adequately  comply  with  the 
intent  of  the  law.  This  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  in  Dakota  county 
lilone  six  districts  were  unable  to  procure  libraries  on  account  of  the  ap- 
propriation having  been  exhausted  before  the  school  year  closed. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

i  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  through- 
out the  state  will  be  of  material  benefit.    It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  a 

:?reat  deal  of  valuable  time  is  wasted  in  schools  where  the  teacher  employed 
is  not  familiar  with  the  text-books  in  use.    We  have  schools  where  the  old 

;  D.  D.  Merrill  series,  which  were  introduced  in  the  early  eighties,  are  still 
in  existence,  and  persuasions  to  have  them  exchanged  for  more  up-to-date 
books  are  of  no  avail.    The  real  teacher  of  today  finds  it  a  very  difficult  task 

^o  do  creditable  work  under  such  conditions.    It  is  not  my  privilege  nor  de- 

1  sire  to  suggest  a  plan  by  which  this  condition  may  be  changed,  but  rather 
to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  department,  which,  I  sincerely  hope,  will 
?ive  it  the  consideration  it  warrants. 

C.  W.  MEYER, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dodge. — I  wish  to  report  that  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  Dodge  county, 
pn  the  whole,  has  been  very  satisfactory  the  past  two  years.  The  tenure  of 
position  of  the  teacher  is  gradually  lengthening.  In  some  instances  the 
same  teacher  has  been  employed  in  one  district  for  four  years,  and  the  ten- 
dency is  to  hire  for  a  term,  with  the  understanding  that  the  teacher  is  to 
'lave  the  school  for  the  year  if  the  work  is  reasonably  satisfactory.  Public 
.  sentiment  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor  of  eight  or  nine  months'  school  a 
^ear,  of  better  houses  and  better  apparatus. 

We  have  had  local  teachers'  meetings  at  various  -towns  in  the  county, 
it  which  those  present  were  much  benefited.  A  summer  training  school 
Df  four  weeks,  under  an  excellent  conductor,  has  been  a  great  help  to  teach- 
ers, an  attendance  of  nearly  a  hundred  teachers,  fifty  per  cent  of  whom  are 
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high  school  graduates  and  ten  per  cent  normal  graduates,  testify  to  the  teach- 
ers' appreciation  of  the  summer  school. 

The  special  aid  to  rural  schools  has  created  a  demand  for  first-grade 
teachers.  As  a  result  wages  are  slightly  on  the  rise.  I  have  introduced  a 
system  of  grading  and  a  classification  register  into  many  of  the  schools,  and 
have  placed  a  course  of  study  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher. 

Though  Dodge  county  has  always  been  proud  of  her  rural  schools,  she 
is  more  so  each  year  as  the  terms  go  by,  and  as  her  boys  and  girls  pass  from 
the  rural  district  to  the  village  graded  high  schools  (of  which  we  have  six), 
and  from  them  to  the  university  and  colleges. 

McD.  WILLIAMS, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Douglas. — The  condition  of  the  common  schools  has  greatly  improved 
during  the  last  two  years,  due  to  the  attention  and  assistance  given  by  the 
state  department  of  public  instruction,  and  much,  too,  to  the  new  legislation 
in  favor  of  this  class  of  schools.  , 

The  new  school  laws  are,  as  a  rule,  working  beneficial  results  in  the 
county.  Chapter  101,  Laws  of  1899,  which  relate  to  the  certifying  of  teach- 
ers, has  been  the  means  of  placing  the  teaching  force  on  a  more  regular  and 
systematic  basis.  The  law  has  given  general  satisfaction,  and,  so  far,  has 
worked  no  injustice  in  this  county.  The  fact  that  the  examining  and  cer- 
tifying power  is  removed  from  a  local  officer  to  a  board  of  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  state  authorities,  gives  no  chance  for  the  usual  complaint  that  a 
failure  is  the  result  of  prejudice. 

This  county  aims  to  issue  no  third-grade  certificates,  and  none  are  is- 
sued unless  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  teachers  required  to  fill 
the  vacancies.  The  law  should  certainly  be  continued,  and  the  department 
should  be  given  ample  means  to  carry  out  the  work  expeditiously,  and  as 
carefully  as  possible.  The  time  for  examinations  in  the  fall  should  be  ear- 
lier, so  that  teachers  could  learn  the  results  in  time  to  engage  a  fall  term  of 
school. 

TRUANT  OFFICER. 

The  truant  officer  law  was  enforced  in  this  county.  At  first  it  was  un- 
popular, but  so  many  good  results  were  obtained  from  its  enforcement  that 
many  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  schools. 
The  law,  as  it  now  reads  is  weak,  in  that  it  gives  to  the  board  the  power 
of  appointing  the  truant  officer;  consequently,  this  officer  is  always  some 
one  living  in  the  district,  and  on  friendly  terms  with  his  neighbors.  To 
prosecute  a  neighbor  is  looked  upon  with  great  disfavor;  hence,  the  law  is 
not  enforced.  The  only  effective  way  to  enforce  compulsory  attendance  law 
is  to  secure  a  truant  officer  who  is  a  nonresident  of  the  district,  and  pay 
him  such  a  salary  that  he  could  devote  his  entire  time  to  it,  or  such  time 
as  would  be  needed  to  cover  his  territory.  One  man  can  take  care  of  twenty 
or  thirty  schools.    The  average  salary  paid  in  this  county  is  $3.72  per  term. 

The  power  of  control  (and  therefore  of  appointment  and  removal) 
should  be  vested  in  the  county  superintendent.  The  county  should  pay  the 
salaries  from  its  general  fund.  In  this  way  much  of  the  nonattendance  of 
pupils  would  be  overcome,  and  the  power  of  its  regulations  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  proper  authority. 
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The  compulsory  law,  if  it  have  any  excuse  at  all  for  remaining  on  the 
'tatute  book,  should  be  so  revised  as  to  make  its  provisions  executable.  This 
an  never  be  done  so  long  as  it  is  expected  that  a  truant  officer  at  a  salary 
•f  $3.72,  shall  force  his  neighbor  to  send  his  children  to  school.  The  lav/,  as 
K  reads  to-day,  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old  law,  but  has  the  same 
•imdamental  weakness. 

GRADING. 

1     The  schools  of  the  county  have  been  regraded.    A  course  of  study  con- 
isting  of  nine  grades  had  been  in  use  since  1893.    The  great  difficulty  with 
| ;  was  that  it  permitted  too  many  classes.    A  new  course,  consisting  of  eight 
rades,  has  been  put  in  its  place,  and  gives  better  satisfaction. 

A  system  of  common  school  examinations  modeled  after  the  state  board 
'xaminations  was  introduced  last  year.  Graduation  gives  a  diploma  which 
^titles  the  pupils  to  enter  the  Moorhead  normal  or  the  Alexandria  high 
thool  without  further  examination.  This  plan  is  carried  on  up  through 
HI  graded  schools  of  the  county.  Some  of  these  schools  carry  one,  some 
Wo,  and  some  three  years  of  high  school  work.  Diplomas  are  issued  to 
graduates  of  these  schools  which  entitle  them  to  admission  to  the  work  of 
Lie  year  to  which  they  have  advanced,  in  the  Alexandria  high  school.  This 
i  lakes  the  schools  of  the  county  a  unit,  and  good  results  of  this  working 
together  is  already  beginning  to  be  felt.  Experience  with  the  common 
-2hool  examinations  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  board  examina- 
ons,  now  limited  to  one  set  for  four  townships,  should  be  supplied  to  each 
istrict.  Patrons  will  not  send  their  children  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  take 
fn  examination;  consequently,  the  state  board  examinations  for  rural  schools 
re  not  a  success. 

i 

t  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

f  The  last  two  summer  schools  have  been  modeled  after  the  plan  sug- 
asted  by  the  department.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  text,  the 
lethods  by  which  these  subjects  should  be  taught  being  suggested  by  the 
methods  used  in  presenting  them. 

1     A  course  of  study  which  continued  through  the  two  years  was  at- 
;mpted,  so  that  last  year's  work  was  not  duplicated  this  year,  and  so  that 
;achers  who  attended  both  years  were  enabled  to  do  continuous  work. 
A  five-period  program  was  used,  and  pupil  teachers  allowed  to  register 

\r  three  major  and  two  minor  subjects.    In  this  way  their  entire  time  was 

'msumed  in  recitations,  their  lessons  being  prepared  in  the  afternoons. 
A  strong  feature  of  the  school  was  the  primary  department.    Last  year 

'ork  of  the  first  grade  only  was  taken  up.    This  year  the  work  consisted 

|  the  last  half  of  the  first  grade,  together  with  the  second-grade  work. 

(his  special  feature  alone  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  country  school 
sacher,  since  many  of  the  teachers  have  had  no  normal  training,  and  con- 

'(iquently  had  little  notion  of  how  a  child  may  be  successfully  handled.  A 
iplorable  condition  of  charts  and  other  mechanical  devices  has  therefore 
3en  replaced  by  the  teacher,  active  and  alert  to  the  needs  of  little  children. 
One  period  in  the  morning  was  devoted  to  lectures  upon  the  subject  of 

^oper  methods,  followed  by  the  practical  applications  of  these  theories  for 
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three  periods.  The  pupil  teachers  observed  the  work  during  one  period,  and 
at  the  close  of  this  time  another  class  took  their  places.  The  pupil  teachers 
were  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  classes  and  do  original  work. 

A  careful  record  is  kept  of  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  at  the  summer 
school,  these  results  partly  determining  the  recommendations  for  a  position 
in  the  schools.  This  is  accomplished  through  an  agreement  with  the  school 
officers  at  the  annual  officers'  meetings.  The  past  two  summer  schools  have 
been  of  great  value  to  the  county.  It  demonstrates  conclusively  that  at  the 
present  stage  of  advancement  of  the  average  teacher  in  the  rural  school 
what  she  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  thorough  scholarship,  and  if  these 
subjects  be  presented  by  a  thorough  and  first-class  instructor  the  results 
accomplished  will  be  greater  than  are  possible  in  any  method  school.  The 
method  school  may  be  the  most  popular  with  the  teacher  who  is  not  es- 
pecially anxious  for  self-development,  but  with  the  ambitious,  successful 
teacher,  the  school  in  which  she  can  spend  a  month  of  good  honest  applica- 
tion to  the  working  up  of  a  subject  in  which  she  finds  herself  weakest 
commends  itself  most  strongly. 

The  summer  school  at  present  is  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of 
the  rural  school  system.  A  popular  error  exists  that  a  superintendent  can 
correct,  in  a  single  visit,  many  or  all  the  evils  that  exist  in  a  school  or  a 
school  teacher.  They  forget  that  normal  schools  spend  years  on  their  teach- 
ers, and  even  then  do  not  make  good  teachers  of  all  the  pupils  who 
attend.  The  best  opportunity  a  superintendent  has  for  overcoming  some  of 
the  weaknesses  that  are  common  is  at  the  training  school.  It  is  here,  too, 
that  they  come  in  contact  with  specialists,  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  ready 
to  instill  them  with  ambition  and  good  cheer,  so  that  the  dark  winter  ahead 
takes  on  a  better  prospect.  I  repeat  that,'  under  the  existing  conditions, 
the  summer  school  is  the  best  and  most  essential  feature  of  the  system,  and 
it  should  continue  to  prosper  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  rural  educa- 
tion is  in  vogue. 

CLEVE  W.  VAN  DYKE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Faribault. — This  county  has  three  high  schools,  two  graded  schools, 
three  semi-graded  and  113  rural  schools,  seven  of  which  were  on  the  list  of 
schools  entitled  to  state  aid  last  year.  The  interest  of  the  people  in  educa- 
tional matters  in  this  county  is  very  great,  and  increasing  year  by  year  in 
the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  villages  and  towns.  This  is  shown  by 
the  demand  for  better  teachers,  better  schoolhouses,  better  apparatus  and 
appliances  for  doing  the  work,  and  increased  and  more  regular  attendance. 

Six  to  ten  new  libraries  are  added  each  year.  Last  year  three  or  four 
districts  failed  to  procure  libraries,  as  the  appropriation  was  exhausted. 

First-grade  teachers,  or  teachers  with  normal  diplomas,  are  in  demand, 
and  the  supply  is  insufficient.  This  is  in  a  large  degree  due  to  the  state  aid 
given  schools  employing  such  teachers,  and  is  having  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
wages  paid  and  to  send  many  teachers  to  the  normals.  The  great  difficulty 
is  that  normal  graduates  are  absorbed  by  the  village  and  town  schools 
as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  reach  the  rural 
school. 

For  the  first  time  in  eight  years  Faribault  county,  in  1900,  had  no  sum- 
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mer  school,  a  fact  very  much  regretted  by  superintendent  and  teachers.  The 
reason  given  for  refusing  the  application  for  the  school  was  that  some  coun- 
ties must  be  shut  out  as  the  appropriation  was  not  large  enough  to  give 
all  a  school  who  applied,  and  as  Faribault  county  had  been  greatly  favored 
in  past  years,  that  would  be  one  of  the  counties  that  would  have  to  go 
without  in  1900. 

J.  M.  NYE, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Fillmore. — In  looking  over  the  educational  work  in  this  county  during 
the  past  two  years  we  find  many  indications  that  our  schools  are  not  at  a 
standstill,  that  the  spirit  and  progress  of  the  work  has  never  been  more  mani- 
fest during  the  ten  years  we  have  been  connected  with  the  schools.  There 
is  no  enterprise  so  popular  nowadays  in  Minnesota,  at  least,  as  educational 
work.  Half  of  all  public  taxes  go  to  the  support  of  this  enterprise,  and  we 
doubt  if  any  other  tax  is  so  willingly  paid.  The  keynote  of  educational 
progress  in  Minnesota  is  the  principle  of 

ENCOURAGEMENT, 

as  it  was  codified  in  Chapter  352  of  the  Laws  of  1899.  Under  this  law 
this  county  now  maintains  seventeen  state  rural  schools,  five  state  semi- 
graded  schools,  two  state  graded  schools  and  five  state  high  schools.  The 
state  rural  schools  are  limited  only  by  the  number  of  first-grade  teachers 
that  are  to  be  found  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  a  better  condition 
of  the  rural  schools.  During  the  past  year  for  the  encouragement  of  these 
schools,  and  all  schools  in  the  county,  to  reach  a  higher  standard,  the  county 
received  $4,902.97  state  aid.  We  believe  this  principle,  unique  as  it  is,  is 
making  Minnesota  one  of  the  greatest  educational  states  in  the  Union. 

UNIFORM  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

One  year  and  a  half  under  the  new  examination  law  will  enable  us  to 
form  some  conclusion  regarding  the  influences  of  the  new  method.  Such 
a  radical  change  in  the  methods  of  certificating  teachers  could  not  have 
been  brought  about  without  considerable  friction,  and  where  is  the  county 
superintendent  who  has  not  seen  some  of  the  best  teachers  in  his  county 
fall  in  the  contest,  and  others  of  much  less  ability  (in  his  estimation,  at 
least)  go  above  them.  The  new  method  is  certainly  a  great  leveling  process, 
and  no  one  can  make  any  charge  of  partiality  in  its  administration.  This 
system  of  grading  and  that  of  our  state  high  schools  may  be  considered 
free  from  all  prejudice,  and  wholly  reliable  and  the  marks  so  received  should 
be,  and  will  be,  current  everywhere.  The  new  law  has  a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  work  of  the  high  schools,  and  when  fully  appreciated  by  the 
students  will  offer  much  encouragement  to  them  to  get  passing  marks  of 
higher  order  and  also  to  review  the  common  branches.  The  fact  that  high 
school  board  certificates  are  the  only  scholastic  marks  that  have  any  current 
value  will  make  them  sought  for  more  than  ever.  Uniform  examinations 
throughout  the  state  are  of  great  value  in  showing  up  the  falsity  of  the 
high  marks  so  commonly  given  in  many  of  our  schools,  especially  in  private 
schools  and  schools  of  correspondence. 
12 
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This  new  system  is  not  without  some  serious  objections.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  following: 

1.  It  slackens  the  hold,  and  consequently  the  influence,  the  county 
superintendent  has  over  the  teachers  of  his  county.  The  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  summer  schools  and  institutes 
during  the  past  year  is  directly  in  evidence.  When  the  teachers  look  to  the 
county  superintendent  for  licenses  to  teach,  they  will  also  be  more  faithful 
in  carrying  out  all  of  his  plans  in  the  way  of  supervision  of  the  schools. 

2.  It  makes  no  allowance  for  the  best  there  is  in  a  teacher, — her  nat- 
ural fitness  and  her  devotion  to  her  work.  Every  county  superintendent  of 
any  experience  knows  that  his  best  examination  of  a  teacher  is  his  visit  to 
her  school.  That  part  of  the  present  law  that  says  the  markings  in  profes- 
sional requirements  and  skill  in  teaching  shall  be  given  by  the  county  su- 
perintendent is  mere  verbiage  as  far  as  the  practical  workings  of  the  law  is 
concerned.  It  is  the  scholastic  marks  that  count,  and  upon  these  the  grade 
of  the  certificate  is  based.  If  a  teacher  passes  the  required  per  cents  in  all 
other  requirements,  she  is  not  apt  to  be  conditioned  for  lack  of  devotion 
to  her  work  or  lack  of  skill  in  teaching,  nor  will  her  superiority  in  these 
matters  tend  in  any  way  to  raise  the  grade  of  her  certificate. 

The  following  comparative  table  will  give  an  idea  of  how  the  new  ex- 
amination law  has  affected  t"he  grading  of  the  teachers  of  this  county.  The 
first  column  will  show  the  number  of  certificates  of  each  grade  issued  during 
the  year  1898,  under  the  old  law,  by  the  county  superintendent.  The  second 
column  will  show  the  number  issued  during  the  past  year  under  the  new 
law: 

1898  1900 


Number   first  grades  issued   18  21 

Number  second  grades  issued   86  150 

Number  third  grades  issued   165  68 

Total  certificates  issued   269  239 

Number  applicants  rejected   85  40 


MODERN  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

No  educational  interest  in  the  county  shows  more  improvement  at  pres- 
ent than  in  the  modern-styled  schoolhouses  now  in  process  of  erection  and 
some  that  have  been  built  during  the  past  two  years.  The  old  box-car  pat- 
tern of  schoolhouses,  with  a  stove  in  the  center  of  the  room,  a  teacher's  plat- 
form at  one  end,  and  cross  lights  everywhere  is  no  longer  what  everybody 
considers  as  a  schoolhouse.  In  many  of  the  old  buildings  the  stove  and  the 
platform  have  been  taken  out  and  a  furnace  with  some  system  of  ventilation 
put  into  the  basement.  All  the  new  buildings  put  up  the  past  year  follow 
the  rule  of  no  cross  lights,  and  the  matter  of  heating  and  ventilating  is 
given  careful  study  and  attention.  Much  credit  is  due  the  state  department 
for  the  steps  taken  in  this  direction.  The  plans  for  rural  schoolhouses  sent 
out  by  Superintendent  Lewis  are  modern,  and  if  generally  accepted  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  common  school  work  of  the  state. 

K.  W.  BLi^LL, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Fkeeborn. — Pursuant  to  law,  I  herewith  send  you  statistical  report  of 
Freeborn  county.  It  does  not  show  a  marked  advance  in  educational  affairs 
since  last  year.  Indeed,  despite  faithful  effort  on  the  part  of  this  office  to 
advance  educational  interests,  but  slow  improvement  is  noted  from  year  to 
year.  Those  ideals  to  which  my  youth  and  ambition  aspired  upon  assuming 
the  duties  of  the  county  superintendency  almost  ten  years  ago  have  not  been 
reached.  And  yet  comparison  with  the  first  report  sent  by  me  to  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  nine  years  ago,  is  encouraging,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  items: 


1890 

1900 

123 

129 

Number  of  teachers  graduates  from  high  schools  

22 

27 

Number  of  teachers  graduates  from  normal  schools  

12 

2 

3 

4 

Number  teaching  continuously  in  same  district  one  year 

58 

87 

6 

6.9 

Percentage  of  pupils  between  eight  and  sixteen  attending 

55% 

70% 

1,302 

5,775 

0 

111 

?34.11 

?3o.77 

26.89 

30.58 

Real  slate  blackboards,  reading  and  music  charts,  and  many  other  aids 
of  real  value  have  been  placed  in  the  schools.  Six  good  one-department 
schoolhouses,  not  on  the  box-car  plan,  but  attractive  works  of  architecture, 
lighted  and  ventilated  on  sanitary  principles,  have  been  built. 

The  teaching  force  has  improved  far  beyond  what  would  be  inferred 
from  the  statistics  given,  in  scholarship,  technical  training  and  general  cul- 
ture. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  wages  have  not  advanced  to  correspond 
with  the  advance  made  by  our  teachers. 

This  leads  us  to  the  real  question  touching  our  country  schools  to-day, — 
that  of  money.  If  the  people  in  the  country  districts  were  disposed  to  levy 
as  heavy  a  tax  rate  as  the  city  districts,  our  country  schools  could  shortly 
become  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Normal  and  college  graduates  are 
ready  to  take  up  the  work  for  a  fair  remuneration.  How  can  parents  and 
officers  be  induced  to  live  up  to  their  duties  and  privileges  in  voting  ade- 
quate financial  school  support,  is  a  question  that  has  continued  to  baffle 
county  superintendents  and  others.  When  that  is  answered  satisfactorily, 
most  other  questions,  as  securing  libraries,  good  teachers,  etc.,  can  easily 
be  solved.  Slowly  the  people  are  becoming  educated  to  appreciate  their 
duties  in  this  regard.  Meanwhile  is  it  desirable  to  increase  state  and 
county  taxes  for  school  support,  somewhat  as  in  California  and  other  states, 
and  correspondingly  decrease  local  taxes?  Whether  this  question  is  answered 
affirmatively  or  not,  our  county  commissioners,  or  a  special  board  of  county 
educational  commissioners,  with  the  county  superintendent,  under  proper 
safeguards,  should  be  permitted  by  law  to  levy  county  taxes  and  appropriate 
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funds  for  the  support  of  such  schools  as  reach  a  prescribed  standard  of  ex- 
cellence,— such  as  reach  a  prescribed  limit  of  taxation, — and  to  equalize 
the  burdens  of  taxation  now  in  many  cases  so  unequally  distributed. 

J.  W.  OlSEN, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Goodhue — As  is  well  known,  the  county  suffered  a  great  loss  last  Oc- 
tober by  the  death  of  Supt.  A.  E.  Engstrom,  who  for  almost  a  score 
of  years  had  directed  the  educational  work  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  coun- 
ty; and  not  only  that,  but  had  been  a  force  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
whole  state.  Superintendent  Engstrom  is  mourned  by  teachers,  pupils,  and 
parents  alike.  They  all  knew  him  as  a  true  Christian  gentleman,  and  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  guide  and  counselor  in  whom  they  had  confidence.  May  his 
memory  live  long,  and  may  the  seeds  which  he  sowed  bring  a  rich  harvest. 

The  change  in  the  law  regarding  state  aid  brought  about  an  increased 
interest  in  many  districts.  This  interest  was  considerably  decreased,  how- 
ever, when  it  was  discovered  that  only  sixty  dollars  would  be  received,  in 
place  of  seventy-five  dollars.  The  dollar  may  not  be  the  best  motive  by 
which  to  awaken  interest  in  school  work,  but  it  certainly  is  a  motive  which 
works. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  following  plans,  which  have  been  in 
use  in  the  county  during  a  number  of  years,  and  which  have  been  found 
very  helpful  for  interesting  and  stimulating  the  pupils: 

1.    COMMON   SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

To  encourage  scholarship  among  the  pupils,  uniform  examinations  are 
given  in  all  the  districts,  having  school  at  the  time,  during  the  third  week 
of  February  and  of  June.  Papers  which  are  "passed"  by  the  teachers  are 
sent  to  the  county  superintendent  for  revision  and  credit.  When  a  pupil 
has  completed  the  common  school  branches  he  receives  a  diploma,  which  ad- 
mits him  to  the  high  school. 

This  plan  has  been  in  use  the  last  seventeen  years. 

2.    DIPLOMAS   OP  HONOR. 

To  give  an  inducement  to  pupils  to  attend  school  regularly,  diplomas 
of  honor  are  given  at  the  close  of  every  term,  one  kind  for  perfect  attend1 
ance  and  another  kind  for  an  attendance  of  ninety  per  cent. 

3.    MONTHLY  REPORT  CARDS. 

To  interest  parents  in  their  school,  and  give  them  information  about  thu 
progress  of  the  pupils,  monthly  report  cards  are  used.  They  are  uniforn 
for  the  county,  and  are  furnished  by  the  county  superintendent. 

(For  the  coming  year.) 

THE  TEACHERS. 


The  new  certificate  law  has  been  a  means  of  starting  a  "Revival  of  Learr 
;"  among  the  teachers.    That  is  all  that  need  be  said  in  favor  of  the  lav 
Many  teachers  took  up  work  during  the  year  with  the  correspondenc 
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school,  located  in  Minneapolis.  The  work  has  been  variously  reported  from 
a  success  to  a  failure. 

No  "association  work"  has  been  done  during  the  year,  owing  to  the  size 
of  the  county  and  the  many  duties  of  the  superintendent.  (We  have  162 
districts,  and  no  assistant.) 

The  summer  school,  which  was  held  in  Red  Wing,  was  an  unqualified 
success.  The  teachers  had  not  been  urged  to  attend  against  their  wishes, 
consequently  only  those  were  present  who  wanted  to  learn  something,  and 
the  result  was  a  "working"  school  and  not  a  "picnic."  The  school  had  an 
enrollment  of  ninety-five.  Several  of  our  teachers  went  to  attend  the  uni- 
versity summer  school.  We  want  to  say  this  much  about  summer  school 
work:,  We  do  not  believe  any  of  the  plans  which  have  been  tried,  "associa- 
tion work,"  "correspondence  work,"  "reading  circle  work,"  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  though  they  have  been  useful  in  their  way,  contribute  one-tenth  as  much 
to  the  real  advancement  of  the  teachers  of  a  county  as  a  good  summer  school. 
If  our  teachers  could  attend  a  summer  school  every  summer  we  should  ex- 
cuse them  from  driving  or  walking  through  all  kinds  of  roads  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  to  attend  a  teachers'  meeting  of  three  or  four  hours  every  fourth 
Saturday,  and  yet  feel  that  they  were  doing  good  work  for  their  own  im- 
provement,— better  than  any  other  profession  that  we  can  think  of  now, 
city  superintendents  and  county  superintendents  included. 

We  only  wish,  and  our  teachers  wished  the  same,  that  the  school  had 
lasted  six  or  eight  weeks,  instead  of  four. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  have  taken  up  the  reading  circle  work  for  the 
coming  year.  Credit  will  be  given  for  such  work  when  the  teachers  wish 
to  have  their  certificates  renewed. 

The  sentence  about  "gradual  progress"  will  be  omitted,  but  understood. 

JULIUS  BORAAC, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Grant — All  things  considered,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  schools  of 
Grant  county  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  average  length  of  term 
is  gradually  increasing.  Most  districts  now  have  at  least  seven  months,  and 
a  number  nine  months,  during  the  year.  The  longer  terms  are  leaving  their 
influence  on  the  schools. 

I  can  report  a  good  healthy  interest  in  regard  to  school  libraries.  The 
law  has  done  much  for  the  county,  and  we  anticipate  a  still  greater  interest 
during  the  next  two  years.  It  is  an  exception  to  find  a  school  without  a 
library,  unless  they  are  making  preparations  to  secure  one  within  the  year. 

The  new  state  law  regulating  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates  has 
acted  as  a  stimulus  to  a  large  number  of  the  teachers,  and  has  done  much 
good.  It  has  weeded  out  those  who  have  not  properly  prepared  themselves 
for  the  work,  and  has  admitted  none  not  prepared.  We  can  now  surely 
show  a  better  prepared  grade  of  teachers  than  in  years  gone  by.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  obliged  to  admit  some  every  year  who  are  not  ready  for  teaching, 
but  we  have  more  that  are  well  prepared,  and  the  feeling  is  gaining  ground 
that  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  a  teachers'  certificate. 

We  are  somewhat  handicapped  by  not  having  a  high  school  in  the  coun- 
ty, where  a  person  can  go  and  prepare  the  technical  work  in  order  to  pass 
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the  examination.  But  we  hope  soon  to  have  one,  if  not  two,  and  then  the 
teachers  need  not  leave  the  county  in  order  to  get  the  desired  schooling. 

The  county  during  the  last  two  years  has  experienced  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  securing  enough  first-grade  teachers  to  supply  those  districts  which 
wish  to  apply  for  the  state  aid.  As  the  school  trustees  are  willing  to  pay 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  additional  for  first-grade  teachers  that  can  fill  such  a 
position  with  credit,  it  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  teacher  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  improve. 

Our  schools  are,  in  a  sense,  roughly  graded;  so  much  so  that  every  pupil 
passes  through  the  same  course  of  study,  but  not  with  the  uniformity  or 
thoroughness  that  is  found  in  a  well-graded  village  school. 

The  number  of  districts  has  been  increased  by  the  division  of  large  dis- 
tricts, and  the  ensuing  year  will  find  more  children  in  reach  of  a  school 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  county.  Repairs  have  been  made  to 
old  schoolhouses,  seven  new  ones  have  been  erected,  needed  apparatus  has 
been  supplied,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
will  find  school  buildings  in  better  shape  to  properly  accommodate  our  chil- 
dren than  at  any  previous  time. 

The  district  officers  in  hiring  are  more  particular  to  inquire  for  good 
teachers. 

I  regret  to  say  there  are  children  of  school  age  who  never  enter  a  school- 
house  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  and  that  our  compulsory  education 
law  and  the  truant  officer  law  does  not  provide  sufficiently  for  their  own  en- 
forcement. I  have  noticed  no  improvement  in  attendance  that  could  be  at- 
tributed to  them.  There  are  weak  places  in  the  laws,  and  it  appears  to  me 
desirable  that  they  should  be  amended  by  making  inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  school  authorities  and  truant  officers  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  public 
money.  This  would  act  as  a  protection  to  trustees,  who  would  otherwise 
hesitate  to  enforce  the  law  for  fear  of  creating  disturbance  in  the  district. 
Taxpayers  would  not  tolerate  any  action  on  their  part  which  would  en- 
danger the  loss  of  public  money. 

GEO.  L.  WOOD  WORTH, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Hennepin — Hennepin  county  has  always  been  progressive,  but  mod- 
esty prevents  my  saying  that  decided  improvement  has  beeen  made  during 
my  term  of  office.  There  are  free  text-books"  in  most  of  our  schools,  and 
no  school  once  using  free  books  has  changed  back  to  the  old  system.  In 
addition  to  the  law  requirements  for  state  aid  in  rural  schools,  we  require 
the  school  to  have  a  forty-dollar  library,  Webster's  International  Dictionary, 
globe,  reading  chart,  and  certain  school  conditions. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  summer  normal  sessions,  and  think  there 
would  be  more  sentiment  favorable  to  them  if  the  present  summer  school 
plan  didn't  give  employment  to  more  school  men  than  summer  normal  ses- 
sions would.  The  law  aiding  rural  schools  is  a  good  thing,  and  helps  to  form 
a  more  healthy  school  atmosphere.  The  rural  school  is  the  school  of  the 
masses,  and  money  spent  for  their  encouragement  is  well  spent. 

We  hold  a  teachers'  association  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  school 
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month.  It  is  well  attended,  and  discussions  there  lead  to  much  good,  I 
believe. 

There  are  libraries  in  forty-three  districts  of  the  county.  No  boy  or 
girl  should  be  allowed  to  leave  public  school  before  reading  one  or  more 
books  outside  of  text-books. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary  is  in  many  schools  of  this  county, 
and  I  believe  every  school  should  have  one,  and  every  pupil  above  the  fifth 
grade  should  know  how  to  use  it. 

State  high  school  examinations  have  been  carried  into  the  country,  and 
have  developed  interest  in  school  work.  This  may  help  to  solve  the  usual 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  stagnation. 

County  certificates  should  be  wiped  out.  We  have  no  use  for  them, 
and  can  supply  counties  that  are  short  on  properly  certified  teachers  with 
hundreds  of  them. 

Strange,  isn't  it,  that  a  county  superintendent  can  abuse  the  privilege 
of  granting  certificates?    A  state  superintendent  can't! 

d.  c.  Mackenzie, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Houston— During  the  past  year  the  schools  of  this  county  have  mater- 
ially prospered.  The  average  number  of  days  each  pupil  has  attended  is 
increased  eight  per  cent  over  last  year.  Nearly  100  more  pupils  will  draw 
apportionment.  This  is  the  first  year  no  foreign  language  has  beeen  taught 
in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county.  The  average  number  of  months  taught 
in  the  common  school  districts  is  raised  to  a  fraction  above  6.5.  The  aver- 
age monthly  wages  for  males  has  gone  up  from  thirty-eight  to  forty  dollars, 
and  for  females  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  dollars. 

The  work  in  the  schoolroom  has  been  gratifying.  It  has  gone  smoothly 
and  effectively.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  general  work  has  been  much  im- 
proved. The  appearance  of  schoolrooms  and  yards  has  been  improved.  The 
young  teachers  entering  the  profession  are  stronger  students,  and  with  ex- 
perience will  make  better  teachers. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

This  year's  summer  school  (1900)  was  exceptionally  successful.  To  the 
corps  of  instructors  belongs  a  great  measure  of  the  success  achieved.  They 
were  very  strong  and  faithful  workers,  improving  every  moment  of  time 
from  the  opening  of  the  first  session  until  the  close  of  the  last.  The  course 
of  study  sent  from  the  department  was  used  as  a  ba*sis  for  work.  The 
work  of  the  model  school  and  the  work  in  music  will  be  especially  beneficial 
to  the  teachers.  The  attendance  was  very  regular.  The  teachers  worked 
faithfully  and  cheeruflly  to  the  close.  Diphtheria  broke  out  in  town  during 
the  last  week,  but  did  not,  to  a  great  extent,  injure  the  work.  Will  recom- 
mend that  all  teachers  should  attend  a  training  school  at  least  once  in  two 
years,  and  that  they  should  have  expenses  paid  while  attending. 
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STATE  AID. 

The  law  awarding  schools  of  merit  has  done  much  for  the  larger  dis- 
tricts, in  stimulating  both  teachers  and  patrons.  Something  along  this  same 
line  should  be  done  for  the  weak  districts  that  are  unable  to  do  justice  to 
their  children.  Aid  should  be  given  them  when  they  have  done  their  duty 
toward  helping  themselves. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 

Teachers'  meetings  have  been  quite  successful.  Sectional  meetings 
have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  so  that  all  teachers  had  an 
opportunity  to  attend  one  or  more  of  these  gatherings. 

Reading  circle  work  has  beeen  carried  on  by  a  great  many  of  the  teach- 
ers.   After  reading  the  books,  they  reported  to  the  county  superintendent. 

A  system  of  classification  records  has  been  supplied  by  the  county  to 
each  school.  The  system  is  a  success,  because  it  gives  a  carefully  prepared 
record  of  all  the  work  done  in  school  by  one  teacher  to  the  succeeding  teacher. 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Two  new  graded  school  buildings  and  one  rural  school  building  were 
built  on  modern  plans  during  the  past  year.  Other  buildings  on  the  same 
plan  will  follow.    In  this  line  the  Rubicon  is  crossed. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  new  law  on  certification  of  teachers  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  will  assist  in  raising  the  standard  of  teachers,  and  give  a  uniformity 
throughout  the  state. 

The  school  laws  should  be  amended  so  as  to  demand  at  least  six  months' 
school  in  every  district. 

GEO.  H.  KUSTER, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Itasca — During  the  past  two  years  a  marked  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  public  schools  of  our  county.  A  better  educational  spirit  is  quite  man- 
ifest among  pupils  and  patrons,  and  teachers  have  a  decided  purpose  to  be  in 
line  with  the  best  educational  thought.  A  large  proportion  of  our  teachers 
are  second  grade,  but  the  most  of  them  are  doing  good  work,  and  are  de- 
termined to  do  better  another  year. 

The  teachers  regard  the  examinations  of  more  importance  since  the 
papers  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  department.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
change  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  have  a  tendency  to  give  us 
better  teachers,  as  they  must  prepare  themselves  better  for  their  work.  Too 
many  make  teaching  a  stepping-stone  in  the  progress  of  their  own  education, 
and  practice  on  the  innocent  little  ones  while  they  are  preparing  themselves 
for  other  work.  The  schools  should  not  be  institutions  where  those  who  can- 
not make  a  living  in  any  other  way  may  eke  out  an  existence.  When  we  pay 
fair  wages  we  are  entitled  to  the  best  teachers  the  money  will  procure. 

Our  town  schools  are  supplied  with  good  libraries,  but  I  regret  much  to 
say  that  our  country  schools  have  done  but  little  toward  establishing  libra- 
ries.   It  is  a  constant  struggle  to  maintain  their  schools  at  the  present  time, 
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there  being  but  few  settlers  in  a  district;  but  when  once  on  a  firm  basis  it  is 
hoped  libraries  will  be  established. 

Our  last  institute  was  a  pleasant  success.  The  attendance  was  not  so  good 
as  it  should  have  been.  The  instruction  was  first-class,  and  the  teachers 
did  good  and  earnest  work.  One  week  is  entirely  too  short  to  be  productive 
of  as  much  good  as  a  longer  session. 

Three  new  schoolhouses  were  built  during  the  past  year,  and  others  are 
to  be  erected  the  coming  year. 

Grand  Rapids  having  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  state  board, 
will  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  high  schools,  of  which  we  feel  justly  proud. 

MRS.  O.  H.  STILSON, 
Supeintendent  of  Schools. 

I  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Jackson — The  majority  of  the  school  buildings  are  roomy,  comfortable 
and  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  doing  good,  efficient  work.  Five  new 
buildings  took  the  places  of  old  ones  last  year,  which  are  the  pride  of  the 
districts.  Several  years  ago  Jackson,  Heron  Lake  and  Lakefield  set  the  pace 
for  school  buildings— $30,000,  $22,000  and  $20,000  schoolhouses,  finely 
equipped,  adorn  their  school  grounds.  The  influence  is  reaching  over  every 
part  of  the  county,  with  satisfying  results.  The  houses  are  supplied  with 
unabridged  dictionaries,  maps,  globes,  reading  charts,  language  charts  and 
slate  blackboards.  Pictures  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Stowe,  Willard,  Dewey,  etc.,  adorn  the  walls.  Seven  schools  have 
organs. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Eighty-four  schools  have  libraries,  with  a  total  number  of  3,561  volumes. 
In  most  of  the  schools  they  are  a  great  help  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  pu- 
pils, in  throwing  added  light  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  texts.  The  read- 
ing of  the  books  opens  up  a  new  world  to  the  children,  and  the  schools 
using  the  library  most  send  out  the  best  students.  A  few  districts  made 
provision  for  the  loaning  of  books  to  the  children  during  vacation  months. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Would  that  all  districts  having  libra- 
ries would  do  the  same.  More  libraries  would  have  been  put  into  schools 
last  year  if  the  state  library  fund  had  not  been  exhausted  so  early  in  the 
year. 

The  next  legislature  would  do  well  to  increase  this  fund,  so  that  all 
schools  deserving  the  aid  could  get  it.  The  school  library,  if  carefully  and 
properly  selected  and  used,  has  great  merit  and  possibilities  for  the  pupils. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Ninety-five  districts  loan  text-books  free  of  charge,  at  an  average  cost 
of  26%  cents  per  pupil.  Five  districts  sell  to  pupils  at  cost,  at  an  average 
cost  of  90%  cents  per  pupil.  The  remaining  few  districts  need  to  be  awak- 
ened. Districts  that  have  adopted  the  free  text-book  system  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  return  to  the  old  method  of  pupils  providing  their  own  books. 
The  advantages  are  so  marked  that  teachers  of  experience  will  not  apply  for 
nor  accept  a  school  where  the  books  are  not  loaned  free. 
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STATE  AID  TO  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  to  encourage  a  better  condition  of  the  public  schools  and  to 
appropriate  money  therefor  is  doing  a  good  work  in  this  county.  Districts 
accustomed  to  having  six  or  seven  months'  school  are  voting  eight  months, 
establishing  libraries,  repairing  school  buildings,  and  asking  for  first-grade 
teachers.  I  have  now  on  file  in  my  office  more  calls  for  first-grade  teachers 
than  can  be  supplied.  It  awakens  not  only  more  interest  in  school  matters 
among  the  people,  but  also  makes  a  marked  distinction  between  the  teach- 
ers.   All  the  ambitious  ones  are  working  for  first-grade  certificates. 

1 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  summer  (or  training)  schools  in  this  county  have  been  no  small  fac- 
tor in  raising  the  ability  of  the  teachers,  making  them  more  capable  and  ear- 
nest in  their  school  work.  The  schools  feel  the  impulse,  and  are  waking  up 
all  along  the  line.  The  attendance  this  summer  was  seventy-five,  not  quite 
as  large  as  was  expected.  The  instructors  were  good  in  their  several  sub- 
jects. The  teachers  took  up  the  work  with  a  will,  and  the  school  was  a 
success.  The  half-day  session  plan  was  adopted.  We  have  now  tried  it 
two  years,  and  much  prefer  it  to  the  old  whole-day  session  plan. 

THE   TEACHING  FORCE. 

Our  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  progressive.  Many  of  them  pursued  the 
study  of  one  or  more  subjects  systematically  during  the  past  year.  Most  of 
them  are  regular  readers  of  one  or  more  educational  journals.  About  one- 
third  of  them  took  last  year's  reading  circle  course. 

The  teachers'  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  the  subjects  presented 
well  discussed. 

I  believe  that  if  some  system  of  school  visitation  among  teachers  could 
he  devised  it  would  prove  helpful  to  many  a  struggling  teacher,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  school. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  county  teachers'  association  is  not  what  I  desire,  nor  what  I  hope 
it  will  be.  In  parts  of  the  county  the  teachers'  meetings  are  held  regularly, 
and  much  interest  is  taken  in  them,  while  in  other  places  it  is  hard  to  get 
all  the  teachers  out. 

SALARIES. 

The  lowest  salary  paid  last  year  was  twenty-five  dollars  per  month; 
the  highest  in  common  districts  was  forty  dollars.  A  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  received  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  dollars.  If  the  lowest  salary  paid 
were  thirty-five  dollars,  there  would  be  some  hope  that  teaching  would  be- 
come more  permanent  as  a  profession.  The  whole  force  changes  on  an 
average  about  every  three  years.  This  means  breaking  in  too  many  re- 
cruits every  year  for  obtaining  the  best  possible  results.  Living  wages  is 
the  only  solution  to  the  problem. 
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PUPILS'   EXAMINATIONS  FOR  DIPLOMAS. 

In  March  of  each  year  questions  are  sent  out  for  seventh  and  eighth- 
grade  pupils.  Last  year  more  than  300  eighth-grade  and  700  seventh-grade 
pupils  took  the  examination.  The  standard  for  graduating  from  the  com- 
mon school  has  been  raised,  so  that  only  six  passed  in  all  of  the  required 
subjects.  Many  gained  credits  which  are  good  for  standing  at  any  subse- 
quent examination.  Diplomas  were  issued  to  those  completing  the  work. 
All  of  the  papers  are  graded  by  the  superintendent,  so  that  there  is  a  uni- 
form system  of  making  credits. 

ENROLLMENT,    TERMS,  ETC. 

The  past  year  has  been  very  satisfactory  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
last  year  there  were  enrolled  4,108.  This  is  165  more  than  the  year  before. 
Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  earned  the  apportionment,  as  against 
eighty  per  cent  the  year  before.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  average 
attendance  of  days.  The  average  in  the  time  of  school  in  months  is  about 
the  same.  Last  year  there  were  five  districts  having  five  months  of  school, 
twenty-four  having  six  months,  twenty-five  having  seven  months,  forty-two 
with  eight  months  and  seven  with  nine  months.  Six  new  districts  were 
formed  in  the  last  two  years. 

SCHOOL  NOTES. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  county  papers,  space  was  given  to  run 
county  school  notes,  by  which  means  the  superintendent  tried  to  keep  the 
people  of  the  county  posted  on  and  interested  in  school  matters.  Once  the 
people  get  thoroughly  interested  in  school  work  there  will  be  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  securing  attendance  and  interest,  with  which  such  salary  will  be 
paid  as  to  keep  our  best  teachers  in  the  schools. 

DAVID  BROWN, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Kanabec — On  the  26th  of  February  this  year,  County  Superintendent 
Alfred  Sundeen  resigned  his  position,  and  I  was  appointed  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. Having  thus  been  engaged  only  for  a  few^  months  in  the  supervision 
of  the  schools  of  this  county,  the  following  report  will  necessarily  not  be  as 
complete  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  office  the  full  length  of  the  term. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are,  generally,  in  a  very  good  condition,  mak- 
ing steady  progress  towards  a  higher  standing.  Nearly  all  the  school  build- 
ings are  large,  well  built  and  furnished  with  modern  improvements  and 
equipments.  Two  new  school  districts  have  been  added  within  the  last  two 
years,  making  the  total  number  twenty-five. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Only  four  of  the  schools  have  as  yet  supplied  themselves  with  school 
libraries,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  line  for  the  improvement 
of  the  schools. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

All  the  schools  have  free  text-books.  No  fault  is  found  with  this  plan. 
It  works  smoothly. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

This  county  being  too  small  for  a  training  school  by  itself,  has  in  this 
respect  worked  in  conjunction  with  neighboring  counties.  In  the  summer 
of  1899  a  training  school  was  held  at  Sandstone,  Pine  county,  which  was  a 
model  of  such  schools,  and  very  highly  spoken  of.  The  training  school  is 
of  great  value  to  many  of  our  teachers,  as  so  few  of  them  can  take  a  normal 
school  course. 

READING  CIRCLE. 

In  the  way  of  teachers'  reading  circle  work  and  teachers'  meetings,  noth- 
ing has  heretofore  been  done  in  this  county,  partly  on  account  of  the  small 
number  of  teachers  and  their  being  scattered  over  a  large  area,  and  perhaps 
partly  on  account  of  lack  of  interest.  As  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish much  in  this  line,  but  hope  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 

TEACHERS   AND   STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  new  state  laws  in  regard  to  teachers  and 
teachers'  examinations  a  great  improvement  seems  to  be  taking  place  in  the 
teaching  force.  In  no  respect  is  there  greater  need  of  improvement  than 
in  the  standing  of  teachers  of  the  common  district  schools.  The  state  ex- 
aminations have  thus  far  excluded  quite  a  number  of  inferior  teachers,  and 
the  good  work  is  still  going  on.  I  object  to  giving  "permits"  or  granting 
special  examinations  to  applicants  who  do  not  show  sufficient  grounds  for 
nonattendance  at  the  public  examination,  according  to  law,  and  who  do  not 
come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  state  examination  in  every  respect. 
Otherwise  the  good  intent  of  the  law  will  be  of  no  avail,  and  many  inferior 
teachers  will  still  hold  their  places,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case  in  this 
country. 

The  state  examination  questions,  so  far,  have  not  been  too  severe  a  test 
for  any  teacher.  Where  school  boards  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
well-educated  teacher,  and  where  they  do  not  raise  wages  at  all  according 
to  skill  and  ability,  but  where  the  good  and  the  poor  teachers  alike  are  paid 
nearly  the  same  wages,  it  is  necessary  to  debar  some  from  entering  the  pro- 
fession until  fully  qualified.  It  is  far  better  that  there  be  a  scarcity  of 
teachers  for  awhile  until  wages  be  raised  sufficiently  to  induce  a  better 
class  of  teachers  to  accept  positions. 

Our  present  state  school  laws,  when  strictly  adhered  to,  will  do  a  great 
deal  towards  the  higher  standing  of  the  common  district  school. 

GUNNAR  NAUMANN, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

STATE  AID  TO  COMMON  AND  SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Kandiyohi. — The  law  is  popular  in  this  county.  Our  only  difficulty  is 
to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  first-grade  teachers.  I  question,  however, 
the  continued  popularity  of  the  law  unless  the  appropriation  is  made  suffi- 
ciently large  to  meet  the  expectations  of  those  districts  which  make  extra 
efforts  and  spend  extra  sums  of  money  in  order  to  meet  its  requirements. 
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SCHOOL  YEAR. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  number  of  months  of  school  which  our 
school  districts  vote.  Some  have  nine  months  each,  some  eight,  some  seven 
some  six,  and  twenty-nine  of  our  districts  have  but  five  months  annually. 
Is  not  the  time  at  hand  when  six  months  of  school  annually  should  be  the 
minimum  required  of  every  district  in  Minnesota? 

APPORTIONMENT. 

Our  school  district  officers  generally  make  an  effort  to  induce  all  pupils 
to  attend  school  forty  days  so  that  their  respective  districts  may  secure 
their  share  of  the  state  apportionment.  No  effort  at  all  is  made  to  enforce 
the  compulsory  education  law.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  well  to  require 
an  attendance  of  sixty  days  for  state  apportionment?  Surely  sixty  days  is 
not  too  long  a  limit  for  Minnesota  youth  to  spend  annually  in  school. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Wherever  the  free  text-book  system  has  been  tried  in  this  county  it  has 
given  satisfaction.  About  three-fourths  of  our  schools  loan  books  free  to 
pupils,  at  an  estimated  average  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  per  pupil.  About  one- 
fifth  of  our  schools  buy  their  books  directly  from  the  publishers  and  sell 
them  again  to  the  pupils  at  cost,  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  thirty  cents 
per  pupil. 

SCHOOL,  LIBRARIES. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  our  schools  have  libraries,  numbering  5,598  volumes. 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  either  as  to  the  educational  value  or  the 
popularity  of  the  school  library.  Too  many  books  are  bought  which  are 
not  readable  in  the  districts  where  they  are  placed.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
selection  of  the  books  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  district  officers, 
who,  from  unfamiliarity  with  books,  are  not  usually  competent  to  select  a 
library.  The  result  is  that  all  kinds  of  books  are  bought  at  random,  and  almost 
always  with  no  idea  of  the  subject-matter  which  they  contain.  Hundreds  of 
books  which  have  never  been  used  are  found  in  our  libraries.  Some  officers 
will  fill  almost  the  entire  list  with  books  of  travel;  others  with  books  of 
lives;  others  again  will  refuse  to  order  any  books  peculiarly  adapted  for 
children,  upon  the  ground  that  they  do  not  wish  their  children  to  read  such 
nonsense.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  school  library  law  should  be  made 
compulsory,  and,  in  time,  should  be  so  changed  that  each  district  would  be 
compelled  to  keep  its  library  in  a  serviceable  condition  by  the  expenditure 
of  not  less  than  a  certain  amount  of  money  each  year  (or  once  in  two  years) 
for  new  books.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  district  has  a  library  to-day  which  it 
bought  five  or  ten  years  ago.  To  secure  more  serviceable  books,  or  some  uni- 
formity in  their  selection,  should  not  the  county  superintendent,  or  a  county 
library  committee,  be  required  to  approve  each  list  before  it  could  be  filled 
by  the  contractor?  I  think  the  state  department  should  give  this  subject 
serious  consideration. 

SCHOOLHOUSES   AND   SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

With  few  exceptions  our  schoolhouses  are  all  substantial  structures. 
There  is  some,  though  not  much,  variety  in  architecture.    I  am  most  heart- 
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ily  in  accord  with  the  efforts  of  the  state  department  to  improve  our  rura 
school  architecture.  The  matter  of  the  improvement  of  our  rural  school 
grounds  should  have  our  most  earnest  attention.  No  consistent  effort  for 
improvement  in  this  direction  has  been  made,  except  by  means  of  Arbor 
Day  exercises.  I  do  not  encourage  Arbor  Day  exercises,  because  (speaking 
for  my  own  county),  without  an  exception,  these  attempts  at  tree  planting 
have  been  complete  failures,  and  because  I  do  not  think  it  my  duty  to  en- 
courage efforts  which  are  sure  to  fail.  Teachers  and  pupils  can  do  no  more 
than  dig  a  small  hole  in  the  prairie  sod,  and  put  into  it  a  sprig  which  they 
hope  may  some  day  be  a  tree.  They  cannot  be  present  to  care  for  the  ten- 
der shoot  during  the  heated  summer  months  which  follow.  But  our  West- 
ern groves  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  made  in  that  way.  Our  school  officers  are 
the  proper  persons  to  undertake  this  work.  We  must  try  to  induce  them  to 
undertake  it.  We  must  try  to  induce  the  people  to  demand  it.  The  first 
step  should  be  to  fence  the  school  lot,  so  that  teams  may  not  drive  upon  it 
or  so  that  stock  running  at  large  may  not  destroy  the  young  trees.  The  soil 
should  then  be  thoroughly  prepared,  and  the  trees  planted  and  cared  for  in 
a  systematic  manner.  Nothing  would  help  this  work  more  than  a  small 
bounty  offered  by  the  state  for  a  term  of  years  to  such  districts  as  would 
provide  a  school  lot,  of  not  less  than  a  certain  area,  and  maintain  upon  it  not 
less  than  a  given  number  of  trees. 

E.  F.  FINK, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Lac  qui  Parle. — Upon  the  whole,  our  progress  in  educational  matters 
during  the  year  just  passed  has  been  satisfactory.  The  number  entitled  to 
apportionment  is  relatively  larger  than  last  year,  and  we  have  made  a  gain 
of  two  days  in  the  average  number  of  days  each  pupil  has  attended.  Four 
districts  were  entitled  to  seventy-five  dollars  state  aid,  one  to  $100  and  one 
to  $200.    There  are  two  high  schools  in  the  county. 

Teachers  have  been  somewhat  scarcer  than  usual,  but  we  have  managed 
to  secure  enough  to  fill  our  schools.  Good  first-grade  teachers  are  so  scarce 
that  the  want  of  them  has  reduced  the  number  of  districts  applying  for 
state  aid. 

The  great  majority  of  our  teachers  express  themselves  as  well  pleased 
with  the  state  examination  plan,  except  that  the  time  allowed  is  still  too 
short. 

Our  summer  school  was  a  decided  success,  but  the  attendance  was  not 
as  large  as  in  years  past.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
large  number  of  nonresident  teachers  last  year,  and  a  few  teachers  holding 
state  certificates  good  for  two  years  or  more  complacently  stayed  at  home 
A  few  more  who  knew  they  could  get  such  certificates  did  the  same.  Our 
model  school  was  especially  good,  and  I  expect  to  see- marked  improvement 
in  the  primary  work  as  a  result  of  the  work  done  in  this  line. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  grading,  and  some  of  our 
country  schools  having  long  terms  prepare  pupils  for  high  school  work. 
We  base  our  diplomas  upon  state  high  school  certificates  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  United  States  history  and  geography.    I  notice  that  the  influence 
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>f  one  of  these  progressive  schools  is  very  good  on  surrounding  districts, 
,md  I  expect  to  see  their  number  increase. 

The  demand  for  school  libraries  is  increasing,  and  new  ones  are  being 
kit  in  every  year,  and  many  additions  made  where  districts  have  already 
Fnade  a  beginning. 

3  During  the  past  year  considerable  has  been  said  concerning  tree  plant- 
ing on  school  grounds,  and  a  few  districts  are  laying  plans  for  work  next 
'jpring.    We  hope  to  have  something  to  report  along  this  line  next  year. 

IDA  O.  SI  AS, 

Superintendent  of  Schools.. 

ATTENDANCE. 

1     McLeod. — The  number  entitled  to  state  apportionment  in  1899  was  4,238 
■  n  independent  and  common  school  districts  combined,  an  increase  of  nearly 
;K)0  in  three  years,  while  the  number  in  1900  is  4,213,  a  slight  loss.    We  an- 
ticipated a  gain  this  year,  and  there  doubtless  would  have  been  but  for  in- 
fectious disease  which  kept  many  children  out  of  school  during  the  early  part 
">f  the  year.    There  would  seem  to  be  a  chance  for  gains  when  we  note  that 
here  were  773  pupils  of  school  age  enrolled,  who  did  not  attend  school  the 
•tequisite  forty  days  to  draw  state  apportionment.    The  average  number 
if  days  pupils  have  attended  school  has  increased  in  common  school  dis- 
ricts  from  seventy-seven  in  1899  to  ninety  in  1900.    In  independent  districts 
t  has  remained  practically  the  same,  being  137  and  136  for  the  two  years 
\  -espectively.    Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  thing  connected  with  the  school 
problems  of  the  county  is  the  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  enrolled,  and 
(,he  nonattendance  of  quite  a  large  number  of  children  of  school  age  at  any 
School  where  the  common  English  branches  are  taught.    Our  present  "Com- 
bulsory  Attendance  Law"  seems  to  be  entirely  inefficient  in  bringing  in  any 
Children  whose  parents  do  not  have  the  disposition  to  send  them. 

,  LENGTH  OP  TERM. 

*  The  average  length  of  term  has  remained  the  same, — seven  months  in 
i  :ommon  school  districts.  There  has  been  a  gain  in  several  districts,  but  a 
{alling  off  in  others,  keeping  the  average  about  the  same.    Longer  terms  have 

)een  voted  for  the  ensuing  year,  districts  being  influenced  by  hope  of  state 

dd  under  improved  conditions. 

TEACHING  FORCE. 

J 

\  There  has  been  a  gain  in  common  school  districts  in  the  number  of  high 
Uchool  and  normal  school  graduates  employed.  In  1899  we  had  twenty- 
Hght  high  school  and  seven  normal  graduates  teaching;  this  year  shows 
^orty-one  high  school  and  nine  normal  school  graduates.  More  teachers 
'from  this  class  of  schools  are  accepting  places  in  country  districts.  A  larger 
number  of  well-qualified  teachers  going  into  common  schools  at  better  wages 
nay  be  considered  one  of  the  most  encouraging  conditions,  and  perhaps  is 
I  itimulated  by  the  "Aid  to  Rural  Schools  and  Semi-Graded  Schools  Law" 
ynore  than  any  other  thing- 
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LIBRARIES. 

Several  new  libraries  were  established  this  year,  and  others  would  hav 
been  had  not  the  state  library  fund  been  exhausted,  and  larger  additions  t 
libraries  would  have  been  made  but  for  the  same  reason.  Nearly  600  vo 
umes  were  added,  however,  an  I  we  look  for  many  additions  and  some  ne1 
libraries  early  this  year. 

NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

No  new  buildings  have  been  erected  since  my  last  report,  but  many  di 
tricts  have  improved  their  old  buildings,  and  at  least  three  new  building 
will  be  constructed  in  time  for  the  winter  schools,  one  being  a  six-rooi 
building  for  a  semi-graded  school.  We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  effo: 
the  department  is  making  to  encourage  the  building  of  neater,  more  comm 
dious,  better  planned,  more  v.p-to-date  school  buildings  for  country  district 
Districts  should  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  to  get  plans,  and  there 
certainly  no  longer  any  excuse  for  erecting  a  barn-like  structure,  withoi 
plan  or  purpose, — resembling  a  jail  more  than  anything  else, — and  callir 
it  a  schoolhouse.  Let  us  have  school  buildings  in  country  districts  as  mo 
ern,  as  comfortable,  as  well  ventilated  and  heated,  and  as  neat  and  comm 
dious  as  are  the  farm  houses  in  the  districts.  When  comparisons  are  mad 
let  them  always  be  favorable  to  the  school  building. 

ARBOR  DAY. 

Arbor  and  Bird  Day  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  valuable  school  da; 
of  the  year  in  the  education  of  our  children.  All  schools  observe  it  with 
propriate  exercises,  and  look  forward  to  it  with  as  much  interest  as  to  Li 
coin,  Washington,  Memorial  Day,  or  any  of  the  other  patriotic  days.  TI 
Arbor  Day  Bulletin,  sent  out  by  the  department,  was  especially  helpful. 

There  are  other  points  that  might  be  considered  in  connection  with  ti 
report,  state  teachers'  examinations,  county  pupils,  uniform  examinatior 
apparatus,  etc.,  but  the  report  is  already  long. 

Everything  considered,  I  think  there  is  reason  to  feel  encouraged  OV 
the  condition  and  future  prospects  for  the  schools  of  McLeod  county. 

L.  P.  HARRINGTON, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Morrison — The  rural  school  will  always  retain  some  deficiencies  owi 
to  its  very  nature — being  essentially  an  ungraded  school,  i.  e.,  one  in  whi 
pupils  of  all  ages  are  taught  by  one  teacher.  The  rural  teacher,  with  I 
many  classes  and  children  of  all  grades  of  advancement,  cannot  accompli 
as  much  as  she  could  in  a  graded  school,  i.  e.,  where  there  are  two  or  mc 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  this  inherent  deficiency,  there  are  many  accidental  on 
and  a  chief  one  is  the  irregular  attendance.  A  competent  and  enthusias 
teacher  may  formulate  a  good,  workable  program  within  a  few  days  aft 
the  opening  of  school.  After  this  more  pupils  will  come  who  cannot  (i 
vantageously  to  themselves  in  one  or  more  studies)  be  assigned  to  clas^ 
already  formed.    This  necessitates  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  progra 
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Such  irregular  entrance  often  continues  until  the  term  is  half  out.  Then 
.  there  are  the  short  terms, — generally  in  the  poor  and  recently  organized 
:    districts,  three  months'  school  during  the  fall  and  spring  respectively. 

Lack  of  professional  training  and  want  of  permanency  in  the  profession 
1    often  militate  strongly  against  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  defects  is  it  possible  that  the  rural  teacher  can 
accomplish  much?    Generally  speaking,  she  does,  and  it  is  appreciated  by  the 
district.    In  her  official  capacity,  as  teacher,  she  forms  the  intellectual  center 
of  the  district.    Her  success  in  the  schoolroom  and  with  the  patrons  depends 
I   entirely  upon  herself.    If  she  fails  in  the  schoolroom,  then,  of  course,  she 
:    fails  with  the  patrons.    Hence  sound  pedagogy  demands  that  the  schoolroom 
|    be  the  center  of  interest — of  her  best  efforts.    On  a  larger  scale,  she  contin- 
lies  the  work  of  the  family;  and  because  of  the  greater  number  of  children, 
j    together  with  their  complicity  of  character,  there  should  be  a  judicious 
|    combination  of  prudence  and  fortitude.    Her  work,  rightly  commenced  and 
I    enthusiastically  continued,  will  illumine  the  entire  district — every  child 
3    forming  an  effective  ray  which  enters  the  home.    The  ungraded  country 
i   school  being  more  family-like  in  character  than  the  city  or  village  school 
i    (because  all  have  but  one  superior),  the  ethical  and  the  intellectual  train- 
j    ing  have  a  wider  range  of  activity  in  passing  to  all  the  members  of  the  fam- 
i    ily.    Such  teachers  are  ideal  ones,  and  consequently  scarce;  yet  it  can  be 
truthfully  stated  that  there  are  many  who  are  making  strenuous  endeavors 
to  that  end,  and  for  this  reason  are  doing  creditable  work. 

The  new  educational  law  takes  all  the  responsibility  (with  reference 
to  the  reading  and  marking  of  first  and  second-grade  papers  from  the 
county  superintendent;  and  that  is  its  best  feature.    Among  the  teachers,  it 
;    is  already  proving  itself  a  strong  incentive  to  further  study,  and  will  ma- 
terially benefit  the  schools. 

The  plan  of  uniting  two  or  more  counties  for  holding  summer  schools 
I    seems  to  be  a  commendable  one.    The  advantages  are  obvious.    Some  may 
,    find  it  a  little  inconvenient,  owing  to  the  distance,  yet  this  is  offset  by  the 
better  (more  special,  individual)  instruction  given  and  facilities  offered. 
|  The  change  from  six  weeks  to  four  meets  with  the  approval  of  nearly  all 
teachers. 

The  schools  have  taken  no  great  strides  in  advancement,  but  a  steady, 
j    quiet  improvement  is  noticeable  on  all  sides,  due  mainly  to  the  proximity 
of  good  schools.    Among  these  latter  the  following  deserve  mention:  St. 
i    Cloud  normal  school,  Little  Falls  high  school  and  the  Royalton  graded 
!  school. 

J.  H.  SEAL, 

,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

ft 

Mowek. — The  teachers  of  the  county  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
|  the  line  of  school  libraries.  Of  the  129  schools  there  are  but  twelve  without 
5  libraries.  These  have  been  secured  mainly  through  the  personal  efforts  of 
the  teachers.  The  books  are  well  selected,  and  usually  well  cared  for;  but 
j  we  find  that  little  systematic  reading  is  being  done.  It  is  the  general  senti- 
i    ment  of  the  county  that  the  law  relating  to  school  libraries  should  be 
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changed.  Awarding  the  contract  to  one  firm  year  after  year  has  tended 
toward  making  that  firm  arbitrary,  unaccommodating  and  dilatory.  We  feel 
that  a  better  selection  of  books  for  lower  grades  is  demanded.  Prices  would 
be  more  satisfactory  and  markets  more  convenient  if  contracts  and  regula- 
tions for  library  books  could  be  modeled  somewhat  after  our  text-book  law. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  districts  of  the  county  use  free  text-books, 
and  the  system,  where  given  a  fair  trial,  is  generally  popular.  It  requires 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  school  board  and  teacher  to  see  that  the  books  are 
properly  cared  for  by  the  pupils.  Where  due  care  is  exercised,  the  conve- 
nience, the  time  saving  and  the  economy  of  the  plan  is  patent.  We  believe 
the  time  will  come  when  the  text-books  will  be  as  free  as  the  seats  and  black- 
boards. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

The  teachers,  realizing  the  good  resulting  from  well-chosen  supplement- 
ary reading  matter,  have  made  special  effort  to  secure  it  this  last  year. 
There  is  hardly  a  school  in  the  county  that  has  not  something  in  this  line. 
Extra  sets  of  readers  in  the  lower  grades,  the  '*Four  Great  Americans"  series 
and  Carpenter's  "Geographical  Readers"  for  fourth  reader  grade,  while  the 
classics  supplement  the  fifth  reader. 

STATE  AID. 

We  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  giving  state  aid  to  schools  for  efficient  and 
high-grade  teaching,  good  equipment  and  respectable  working  quarters.  The 
rural  aid  has  been  particularly  appreciated,  and  the  result  is  better  work  in 
many  of  the  common  schools.  The  appropriation  should  be  large  enough  to 
make  it  possible  to  pay  the  full  amount.  People  like  definite  propositions. 

TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION. 

While  in  sympathy  with  the  principle  of  state  examinations,  we  regret 
that  the  results  in  Mower  county  have  not  been  satisfactory-  The  difficulty 
lies  mostly  in  the  indorsement  of  certificates,  which  leads  to  the  hiring  of 
many  teachers  outside  the  county.  These  slip  in  for  a  term  or  two  of  in- 
different work,  and  then  disappear  from  our  teaching  force  forever.  The  re- 
sult is  detrimental.  They  are  not  familiar  or  are  indifferent  to  the  organized 
educational  work  in  the  county.  Their  work  lacks  permanence  of  time  and 
purpose.  The  chief  drawback  of  common  school  work  is  its  loose  organiza- 
tion, loose  supervision  and,  if  you  add  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  county  a 
floating,  uncertain  element,  unanimity  of  plan  is  impossible.  A  county  super- 
intendent should  know  his  teachers  before  the  work  begins,  be  able  to  call 
them  togetlier  in  a  body,  lay  down  general  rules  for  the  keeping  of  records, 
increasing  attendance,  etc.  The  work  must  have  some  unity.  This  cannot 
be  secured  when  twenty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  drop  in  from  the  outside,, 
and  know  little  and  care  less  about  the  general  educational  work  of  the 
county.  It  is  in  the  indorsement  of  certificates  that  we  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  state  examinations. 
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INTERIOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

At  no  time  during  our  work  with  the  schools  of  the  county  has  there  been 
such  an  enthusiastic  movement  toward  neatness,  comfort  and  artistic  decora- 
tions. Walls  have  been  papered  or  tinted,  window  shades  and  sash  curtains 
have  been  added,  and  nearly  one  hundred  pictures  of  celebrated  paintings 
have  been  hung  upon  the  walls  during  the  past  year.  The  spirit  to  clean, 
beautify  and  make  the  schoolrooms  home  like  has  swept  like  a  wave  over 
the  county,  leaving,  it  is  true,  a  few  unsightly,  unimproved  schoolhouses  in 
its  wake.  The  teachers  have  found  a  genuine  pleasure  and  delight  in  doing 
this  work,  and  several  have  reported  the  good  influence  reflected  directly 
from  it  in  school  discipline  and  morals.  The  good  work  has  only  begun,  but 
it  has  begun  in  earnest. 

THE  TEACHING  FORCE. 

Whatever  good  has  been  accomplished  in  any  line  of  educational  work 
in  the  county  is  due  directly  to  the  efforts  of  a  faithful,  efficient,  intelligent 
and  legal  body  of  teachers. 

GERTRUDE  ELLIS  SKINNER, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Murray. — There  is  considerable  encouragement  to  note  marked  improve- 
ments in  various  matters  pertaining  to  our  schools.  There  is  a  growing  in- 
terest among  our  people,  and  our  school  officers  are  asking  for  better  teachers, 
are  more  careful  in  planning  schoolhouses  that  are  being  built,  and  are  ready 
and  willing  to  supply  books  and  apparatus  necessary  to  successful  school  work. 
To  bring  about  a  closer  relation  between  parents  and  teachers,  and  to  stimu- 
late the  children  to  better  efforts,  monthly  report  cards  to  parents  are  fur- 
nished every  school.  I  believe  they  are  a  great  help,  and  find  out  teachers 
are  glad  to  use  them.  The  greatest  want  I  have  noticed  in  our  schools  is  a 
lack  of  system  and  an  irregular  and  haphazard  method  of  classification.  In- 
struction along  this  line  was  given  to  the  teachers  during  summer  school, 
and  my  time  during  the  fall  visiting  will  be  given  to  grading  and  classifying. 
The  "Twentieth  Century  Classification  Register"  will  be  placed  in  our  schools, 
so  that  what  is  done  in  the  way  of  classification  may  be  retained,  and  close 
grading  and  supervision  secured.  I  hope  that  the  next  report  from  this 
county  will  mention  marked  improvement  in  this  matter. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Seventy-five  districts  loan  books  free  to  pupils,  and  I  find  it  the  most 
satisfactory  and  cheapest  way,  and  soon  all  our  school  will  furnish  books  in 
this  way.  * 

LIBRARIES. 

There  are  twenty-three  libraries  in  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  with- 
out exception  they  are  a  great  stimulus  to  pupils  and  to  the  community.  No 
school  should  be  without  a  collection  of  well  chosen  books.  The  attention  of 
the  teachers  was  called  to  this  very  important  matter  during  summer  school, 
and  a  circular  mentioning  the  "Library  Law,"  and  calling  the  attention  of 
school  officers  to  the  value  and  importance  of  libraries,  was  sent  to  the  clerks 
in  J uly.   My  efforts  along  this  line  have  borne  fruit.   Several  orders  have 
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already  been  sent  in,  and  the  contractors  may  look  for  many  more  during 
fall. 

STATE  AID  TO  RURAL  AND  SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

This  stimulates  our  schools  to  have  good  teachers,  better  equipment  and 
longer  terms.  When  a  district  has  once  reached  the  required  standard,  its 
patrons  do  not  wish  it  to  go  back,  and  patrons  in  surrounding  districts,  seeing 
the  good  results,  begin  to  plan  to  reach  the  same  standard.  I  heartily  ap- 
prove of  the  plan,  and  hope  the  next  legislature  will  increase  the  appropria- 
tion so  that  each  school  entitled  to  aid  will  receive  the  maximum  sum. 

The  teaching  force  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  I  am  sure  there 
is  improvement  As  a  class,  our  teachers  are  conscientious,  faithful  and  de- 
sirous of  doing  well.  They  will  compare  favorably  with  the  teachers  of  other 
counties  in  our  state  situated  at  some  distance  from  our  educational  centers. 
We  had  one  college,  four  normal  and  nine  high  school  graduates  the  past 
year.  Many  others  had  attended  a  normal  or  high  school.  The  coming  year 
we  shall  have  a  few  more  of  each  of  these  classes,  and  better  work  will  be 
the  result.  We  need  more  teachers  who  have  had  professional  training,  and  I 
think  more  of  these  would  be  supplied  if  we  had  continuous  sessions  in  our 
normal  schools. 

M.  L.  JACOBSON, 
Superintendent  of  ScJiools. 

Nicollet.— The  common  schools  in  this  county  are  becoming  more  efficient 
in  their  work,  and  better  equipped  in  the  line  of  apparatus  and  material  for 
carrying  on  their  work.  The  school  buildings  are  being  improved  and  new 
ones  built  according  to  modern  plans  for  heating,  ventilating  and 
lighting.  Our  teachers  are  better  prepared  for  their  work,  both  in 
regard  to  education  and  professional  training,  and  better  salaries 
are  paid  to  those  who  have  proven  by  successful  experience  that 
they  merit  it.  The  special  aid  offered  to  semi-graded  and  rural 
schools  which  comply  with  certain  fixed  conditions  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  about  an  improved  condition  in  many  districts.  Several  houses 
have  been  improved,  and  in  several  cases  new  one's  built.  Library  books 
have  been  purchased  and  blackboard  space,  school  supplies  and  apparatus  of 
various  kinds  have  been  procured  which  had  not  been  thought  of  before.  It 
has  been  the  means  of  raising  teachers'  salaries,  and  has  been  an  encourage- 
ment fo  teachers  to  fit  themselves  better  for  their  work,  and  laso  to  bring  a 
class  of  teachers  into  the  common  schools  that  we  could  not  before  reach. 
The  appropriation  for  this  aid  should  be  made  permanent,  and  so  fixed  that 
each  district  entitled  to  share  in  it  receive  the  full  amount  allowed. 

The  summer  schools  have  been  the  means  of  bringing ^about  a  better  con- 
dition in  rural  schools,  and  they  should  be  continued.  A  course  of  study 
should  be  outlined,  so  as  to  make  the  work  progressive  and  systematic,  and 
make  them  schools  in  the  true  sense.  Those  who  attend  from  year  to  year 
should  not  be  made  to  cover  the  same  ground,  and  some  rule  should  be  estab- 
lished whereby  recognition  is  given  to  teachers  of  experience  who  attend- 
regularly  and  for  several  successive  years. 

One  feature  of  the  common  school  which  retards  their  progress  and  makes 
the  work  very  difficult  is  the  very  irregular  attendance  of  pupils,  and  the  con- 
sequent small  percentage  of  those  who  attend  nearly  the  full  time  school  is 
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in  session.  In  many  cases  there  may  be  reasons  why  a  child's  attendance 
is  cut  short,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  many  instances  it  is  the  result  of  neg- 
lect, indifference  and  a  lack  of  the  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  education. 

Our  state  ranks  high  educationally.  The  system  of  higher  education  is 
strong  and  well  provided.  When  the  work  of  the  common  schools  is  strength- 
ened and  perfected  to  reach  that  same  degree  of  efficiency  which  prevails 
in  the  graded  schools  of  villages  and  cities,  our  school  system  shall  be  said 
to  be  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts. 

C.  G.  SGHULZ, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Nobles.— In  compliance  with  your  request,  it  is  my  duty  and  pleasure  to 
submit  a  supplementary  report,  concerning  the  conditions,  progress  and 
needs  of  the  schools  of  Nobles  county. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  this  interval  of  two  years  has  been  one 
of  substantial  improvement.  During  the  past  two  years  four  commodious 
and  substantial  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  smaller  villages,  eight 
rural  buildings  have  been  built,  while  the  village  of  Ellsworth  boasts  the 
best  and  most  fully  equipped  graded  school  building  in  the  state. 

Other  districts  have  made  needed  improvements  by  way  of  enlarging  and 
painting  buildings,  and  improving  grounds  and  outbuildings. 

Of  the  ninety-seven  organized  districts,  we  have,  at  present,  two  high 
schools,  one  graded,  five  semi-graded  and  ten  rural  schools,  all  of  which 
draw  the  extra  aid  granted  to  these  several  classes  of  accredited  schools, 
amounting  to  $3,050. 

But  improvement  has  not  been  confined  to  material  results  alone.  While 
we  are  glad  to  report  the  above  conditions,  there  is  another  side  far  more 
gratifying.  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  of  the  progress  and  educational  activity, 
which  no  tabulated  statements  are  able  adequately  to  represent.  I  refer  to 
the  pervading  spirit,  the  deep  increasing  interest  of  a  large  majority  of 
our  teachers,  pupils  and  patrons,  which  find  expression  in  manifold  forms  of 
effort. 

The  rural  school  problem  is  still  a  fruitful  theme  of  earnest  contention 
and  various  opinion.  To  our  mind,  the  one  most  important  factor  in  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  a  supply  of  well  equipped, 
consecrated  teachers.  To  aid  in  this  important  work  five  training  schools  of 
four  weeks  each  and  one  institute  of  one  wee*,  have  been  held  in  the  county 
during  the  past  five  years.  These  have  done  much  to  imbue  our  teaching 
force  with  the  spirit  of  teaching,  and  added  materially  to  their  usable  schol- 
astic and  professional  attainments.  The  instructors  sent  us  have,  in  the 
main,  been  persons  of  varied  and  successful  experience  in  school  work.  They 
have  brought  with  them  certain  authority  and  sincerity  calculated  to  inspire 
the  student  teacher  with  a  keener  interest  in  and  increased  respect  for  his 
chosen  calling. 

The  radical  change  in  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  has 
not  effected  the  teaching  force  of  this  county.  In  fact,  we  were  ready  and 
waiting  for  the  leaven  that  can  but  result  in  good  to  our  state.  State  high 
school  board  examinations  have  been  located  in  as  many  different  points 
in  the  county  as  the  law  permits.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  rural  school 
pupils  have  taken  these  examinations,  and  over  one  hundred  state  certificates 
have  been  granted  them  this  year  The  degree  of  scholarship,  as  shown  by 
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tfiese  examinations,  varies.  Some  have  completed  a  single  subject,  while 
others  have  finished  work  sufficient  to  admit  them  far  into  the  second  year  of 
high  school. 

Here,  as  in  almost  every  other  instance,  the  efficiency  of  the  examinations 
is  limited  only  by  the  proficiency  of  the  teacher  employed  from  year  to  year. 
A  good  teacher  is  cheap  at  any  price. 

However,  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  our  best  teachers  are  being  re- 
tained in  the  same  districts  at  advanced  salaries,  and  that,  in  general,  our 
young  and  prospective  teachers  lose  no  opportunities  that  will  assist  them  to 
better  prepare  themselves  to  do  good  work. 

In  the  matter  of  libraries,  few  schools  have  no  reference  books,  while 
fully  one-third  have  good  reference  and  reading  libraries.  Text-books  are 
generally  free.   The  county  superintendent  made  150  visits  during  the  year. 

With  conditions  favorable,  naturally  we  look  forward,  not  without  ap- 
prehension, to  the  time  when  our  public  schools  shall  truly  fill  the  mission 
for  which  they  were  conceived.  More  and  more  may  it  be  a  factor  in  mak- 
ing men  realize  with  Emerson  that,  "The  true  test  of  civilization  is  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  the  cities,  nor  the  crops,  but  the  kind  of  men  the  coun- 
try turns  out;"— that  Americans  must  prove  America's  greatness. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  courtesy  and  confi- 
dence shown  us  by  the  state  department,  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
the  teachers  of  (the  county  and  others  that  have  made  possible  such  advance- 
ment as  we  may  claim  in  the  common  cause  of  education. 

MAUD  GRAVES, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Renville.— Educational  progress  and  conditions  are  as  satisfactory  in 
the  county  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  customary,  to  some  extent, 
to  paint  matters  in  glowing  colors.  Personal  interest  and  political  expediency 
are  not  wholly  lacking  in  summing  up  the  work.  A  closer  examination,  how- 
ever, sometimes  reveals  shortcomings  and  unsatisfactory  conditions.  We 
cannot  say  that  everything  is  perfection  in  the  field  where  we  have  labored 
for  some  years.  But  we  honestly  believe  that  we  have  a  fair  share  of  capable 
instruction;  that  the  teaching  force  will  average  well  up  in  conscientious 
work  and  ability;  that  the  youth  are  not  behind  in  their  grammars  and 
arithmetics;  nor  are  they  lacking  in  good  moral  trend  to  a  greater  extent 
than  our  neighbors.  On  the  whole,  the  teachers  have  done  pretty  well.  In 
the  exceptional  cases  of  disappointment,  the  unsatisfactory  work  and  condi- 
tions are  due  much  more  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  teacher  and  the  in- 
ability to  govern  well  than  to  lack  of  scholarship.  An  honest,  fixed  purpose 
to  give  the  best  service  possible,  good  judgment  and  firmness,  and  a  personal- 
ity that  wins  love  and  respect  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  number  entitled  to  apportionment  has  increased  during  the  year 
from  5,213  to  5,383.  The  average  number  of  days  of  attendance  has  increased 
from  seventy-three  to  seventy-nine  in  the  rural  schools.  In  this  county  about 
twelve  townships  are  settled  almost  exclusively  by  Scandinavians  and  Ger- 
mans. In  all  of  these  they  have  their  sectarian  schools,  interrupting  to  a 
great  extent  the  attendance  of  the  public  schools,  and  reducing  the  average 
attendance  very  materially. 

Summer  schools  are  undoubtedly  helpful  to  teachers.   They  can  "brush 
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up"  and  get  some  new  'thoughts  and  renewed  energy.  It  cannot  be  expected, 
however,  that  they  should  take  the  place  of  a  more  complete  course  at  a 
normal  or  other  good  school.  The  diminished  attendance  has,  in  some  cases, 
turned  the  great  praise  of  a  few  years  ago  to  disappointment.  If  desire  to 
pose  be  eliminated,  and  an  impartial  search  for  the  cause  of  the  decreased 
attendance  be  made,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  much  solid  scholarship  can- 
not be  added  in  four  weeks;  that  teachers  cease  to  attend  after  having  prac- 
tically gone  over  the  same  ground  from  two  to  four  times;  that  they  are  not 
as  helpful  to  secure  certificates  as  some  teachers  had  anticipated;  that  the 
country  teacher's  profession  is  anything  but  permanent;  and  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  certificate  running  two  years  tides  matters  over  and  lessens  the 
anxiety  for  the  outcome  of  the  future. 

The  new  law  governing  examinations  and  the  issuing  of  certificates  has 
caused  a  scarcity  of  first  and  second-grade  teachers  in  this  county.  How  we 
compare  with  other  counties  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  On  the  whole, 
the  teaching  ability  is  stronger.  If  scholarship  alone  were  the  deciding 
factor  in  unqualified  success,  the  mechanical  process  of  answering  a  few 
questions  would  solve  the  problem.   But  so  much  else  is  needed. 

Our  teachers'  meetings  have  been  of  a  general  character— have  been  en- 
tertaining, instructive  and  satisfactory  in  every  sense.  All  the  principals  of 
our  village  schools  have  contributed  much  to  this  success.  The  teachers  in 
the  graded  schools  have  attended  and  taken  part  generally,  and  the  country 
teachers  have  done  well  in  responding  in  the  exercises  and  attendance.  State 
Superintendent  Lewis  favored  the  meeting  at  Olivia  with  a  pleasing  address, 
in  January,  and  D.  L.  Kiehle,  professor  of  pedagogy  at  the  state  university, 
addressed  the  teachers  at  the  meeting  at  Hector,  in  April.  Seven  meetings 
were  held,  three  being  for  the  entire  county,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
seventy-five  actively  engaged  in  school  work,  and  many  others. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  and  progress  prevails  in  the  ranks  of  our  teach- 
ers. The  sail  set  for  better  scholarship  is  set  in  the  right  direction.  Let  us 
have  with  it  industry  and  fidelity  by  our  teachers.  Let  our  work  and  inter- 
course with  pupils  and  parents  be  such  as  to  instill  noble  aims  and  motives. 
Let  us  make  the  world  just  a  little  better  for  having  lived  in  it. 

ERIC  ERIOSON, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Norman. — The  school  year  closes  with  an  interesting  and  profitable  sum- 
mer school,  of  whose  instruction  we  hope  to  see  the  fruitage  during  the  suc- 
ceeding twelve  months. 

The  change  from  county  to  state  teachers'  examinations  has  been  effected 
with  comparatively  little  confusion,  and,  in  the  main,  has  proven  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  mild  weather  of  last  winter  permitted  an  excellent  attendance  at 
school.  In  several  cases  fall  terms  were  lengthened,  and  in  one  instance  the 
term  of  public  school  was  followed  by  a  short  session  of  private  school,  in 
which  the  higher  branches  were  taught. 

Three  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  new  apparatus  has 
been  purchased  in  many  districts. 

Four  districts  only  have  applied  for  state  aid 

We  anticipate  a  prosperous  school  year  in  1901. 

CHARLOTTE  A.  BRADLEY, 
Superintendent  of  ScJiools. 
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Ramsey.— At  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  in  this  office  I  issued  a  cir- 
cular somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  school  boards.  In  speaking 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  I  urged  the  need  of  closer  cooperation  between 
the  boards  and  the  superintendent,  pairticularly  in  the  choice  of  teachers. 
I  also  called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings  and  surround- 
ings, the  need  of  a  more  liberal  supply  of  apparatus,  etc.  This  appeal  met 
with  a  ready  response,  and  there  was  a  general  cleaning  up,  along  with  other 
improvements. 

I  have  also,  with  the  other  work,  given  special  attention  to  the  reading 
in  all  of  the  schools,  and  I  am  able  to  report  a  very  marked  improvement, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  where  there  were  frequent  changes  of  teachers.  The 
new  law  is  raising  the  standard  of  the  work  in  the  schoolroom  already,  and 
much  greater  results  may  be  expected  when  it  is  longer  in  operation. 

Free  text-books  are  in  general  use,  and  libraries  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber as  the  state  aid  becomes  better  known  to  the  people  at  large. 

School  boards  seem  more  careful  about  engaging  teachers  than  formerly, 
and  are  doing  so  earlier  this  year.  There  is  also  an  increased  demand  for 
capable  teachers.  The  one  thing  that  blocks  the  way  to  improvement  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  low  salary;  consequently  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  are  draining  the  best  blood  of  the  rural  schools,  because  the  remunera- 
tion in  the  former  is  not  so  inadequate,  and  is  better  proportioned  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  a  legal  contract  could 
be  made  with  a  teacher  for  the  full  year  previous  to  the  annual  meeting.  The 
old  members  are  usually  as  well  qualified  as  the  new. 

Altogether,  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  encouraging. 

THOS.  MONTGOMERY, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Redwood— Redwood  county  has  much  to  congratulate  herself  upon  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  New  schoolhouses  with  some  beauty  in  structure, 
some  sanitary  measures,  and  something  relative  to  heating  and  ventilation 
have  been  built.  The  "box-car"  pattern  has  been  left  behind.  School  libra- 
ries have  grown  steadily.  All  our  better  schools  are  equipped  with  fairly 
well  chosen  libraries.  The  balance  will  be  within  two  years.  The  plan  of 
individual  ownership  in  books  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Only  three 
districts  use  the  private  ownership  plan.  "The  Special  State  Aid  to  Rural 
Schools"  has  been  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  this  county.  The  year  just  closed 
gives  twenty-seven  districts  which  have  applied  for  the  state  aid  of  seventy- 
five  dollars.  I  believe  the  law  will  do  more  towards  raising  the  standard  of 
scholarship  in  our  rural  schools,  and  also  to  improve  the  rural  school,  than 
any  other  law  that  has  been  passed.  The  law  is  a  good  one.  It  should  be 
further  amended  so  that  a  course  of  study  involving  eight  years  of  work 
should  be  by  the  board  of  trustees  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  compliance.  All 
good  rural  schools  should  have  a  course  of  study  as  a  part  of  their  organic 
condition. 

The  general  tendency  in  this  county  is  towards  more  months  of  school 
during  the  school  year.  Last  year  sixty-four  out  of  ninety-four  districts  pro- 
vided for  eight  months  of  school.  Only  three  districts  voted  the  minimum 
of  five  months;  the  balance  had  six  and  seven  months.  It  seems  absolutely 
necessary  that  at  least  seven  months  of  school  be  held  in  each  district  in 
order  tkat  the  necessary  education  be  given  the  children.   I  am  not  able  to 
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report  iruch  improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  our  rural  schools. 

'  It  is  true  some  schools  have  provided  good  commodious  closets  for  each  sex. 
The  vaults  are  properly  cared  for,  but  while  this  is  true  of  a  few,  the  reverse 
is  the  case  with  a  large  number.   I  wish  it  were  otherwise.   It  ought  to  be. 

Along  the  line  of  heating  and  ventilating  our  schoolrooms,  some  hope  is 
dow  visible.  Ten  schools  last  year  tried  a  very  simple  yet  efficacious  plan  of 
heating  and  ventilating  schoolrooms.  It  worked  well.  The  rooms  were  uni- 
formly heated,  and  fresh  air  was  constantly  supplied  each  pupil.  In  my 
judgment,  the  health  of  each  pupil  was  much  better.  The  plan,  briefly  told, 
is  this:  Set  the  stove  in  corner  of  room.  Surround  it  with  circular  galvan- 
ized iron  jacket,  open  at  both  ends.  Let  jacket  be  sixteen  inches  larger  in 
diameter  than  greatest  diameter  of  stove-base.  Build  a  double  flue  chimney, 
with  flues,  8x12  inches.   Set  an  chimney,  near  floor,  a  register,  12x16  inches 

I  (this  one  for  outgoing  foul  air).  Set  in  floor,  under  stove,  within  the  jacket, 
a  second  register,  10x14  inches.   Connect  this  with  a  tight  fitting  iron  or 

i  wooden  box,  8x10  inches,  and  reaching  from  register  under  stove  to  out  of 
doors,  passing  under  floor  of  schoolroom.  This  box  is  to  carry  all  the  fresh 
air  in  the  schoolroom.  The  air  rushes  through  box,  up  through  register  under 
stove,  is  heated,  and  is  thrown  out  at  top  of  iron  cylinder  which  surrounds 
the  stove.  It  then  descends  to  floor,  and  passes  out  through  register  in  chim- 
aey.  All  parts  of  room  are  evenly  warmed  by  this  plan.  The  cost  of  putting 
this  system  in  a  schoolroom  is  about  forty-five  dollars.  Ten  schools  tried 
this  plan  last  year.  All  are  pleased  save  one.  I  do  not  advise  putting  this 
plan  into  an  old  schoolroom,  which  is  not  perfectly  tight.  Storm  sash  should 
be  used  on  all  exposed  windows.  See  that  the  windows  and  doors  are  tight 
fitting.  The  floor  must  be  warm.  If  the  floor  is  not  tight,  I  recommend  lay- 
ing a  new  floor,  with  felt  paper  between. 

The  wage  question  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  certain  directions. 
The  schools  having  eight  and  nine  months'  sessions  all  pay  thirty-five  and 
forty  dollars  per  month.  Some  pay  forty-five  dollars  per  month,  and  a  few 
fifty  dollars. 

I  believe  in  the  summer  school  and  its  mission.  It  has  a  mission  for  the 
common  schools  and  its  mission  will  not  for  some  years  be  outgrown.  I  be- 
lieve the  county  superintendent  should  be  the  conductor  of  a  summer  school 
held  in  the  county  of  which  he  is  the  recognized  educational  head.  He,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  is  obliged  to  work  up  in  advance  of  the  opening  of 
the  school  all  enthusiasm.  He  knows  better  than  anyone  else  can  know  the 
needs  of  the  county  and  of  the  students  who  attend  the  school.  He  not  only 
i  should  be  recognized  officially  as  the  head  of  a  summer  school,  but  he  is  the 
head.  There  should  be  a  provision  in  the  law  for  payment  of  extra  service 
rendered  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  during  the  session  of  a  sum- 
mer school. 

I  It  is  not  my  desire  to  prolong  this  report.  Educational  reports  published 
in  local  papers  are  more  valuable  than  when  bound  into  state  educational 
reports.  If  one  desires  to  move  the  educational  condition  of  his  county,  he 
must  needs  interest  the  local  press,  which  in  turn  soon  moves  the  whole 
community.  I  Teel  quite  sure  that  such  reports  as  your  late  advance  sheets, 
teaching  decoration,  heating  and  architecture  of  rural  schools,  are  exceed- 
ingly helpful,  and  must  do  much  good.  The  opportunity  each  year  is  greater, 
the  desire  is  stronger,  and  the  conditions  more  favorable  for  doing  better 
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work.   I  rejoice  in  this  belief.   Now,  if  in  some  way  a  more  efficient  and  I 
closer  supervision  of  our  rural  schools  can  be  had  and  more  professionally  | 
trained  teachers  put  into  our  rural  schools,  we  will  have  solved  the  rural 
school  problem. 

S.  J.  RACE, 
Superintendent  of  ScJiools. 

Rice.— There  is  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  total  enrollment,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  entitled  to  apportionment.  Last  year 
989  failed  to  attend  the  required  forty  days,  this  year  only  821,  and  in  the 
common  schools  there  were  1,761  that  attended  twelve  weeks  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  sixteen,  as  against  1,595  of  the  3rear  before,  while  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  each  pupil  attended  was  eighty,  as  against  seventy-four 
of  the  previous  year. 

Among  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  there  are  thirty-three  who 
are  graduates  of  high  schools,  as  against  twenty-one  of  the  year  before,  and 
four  of  normal  schools,  as  against  two.  But  notwithstanding  this,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  average  monthly  wages,  males  receiving  $34,  as  against 
$36.20,  and  females  $26.86,  as  against  $28.20.  However,  it  is  not  the  better 
qualified  teachers  that  have  felt  this  depreciation.  There  has  been  a  greater 
demand  for  first-grade  teachers,  and  the  districts  have  usually  paid  good 
wages  for  such. 

Twelve  more  of  the  country  districts  have  adapted  the  free  text-book 
system,  making  in  all  eighty-six  districts  that  have  adopted  this  plan. 

Twelve  districts  applied  for  and  received  the  rural  aid.  This  affords  a 
great  stimulus  to  district  officers  to  provide  better  schools,  and  to  teachers 
to  improve  in  their  profession.  Twenty-nine  teachers  applied  for  first-grade 
during  the  year,  while  only  ten  applied  the  year  before.  The  next  legislature 
no  doubt  will  make  a  sufficiently  large  appropriation,  so  that  hereafter  the 
districts  will  receive  the  seventy-five  dollars  in  full.  This  encouragement 
will  be  of  immense  advantage  in  bringing  up  the  country  schools  to  a  higher 
standard. 

SUMMARY. 


Number  entitled  to  apportionment— special  and  independent  districts  2,239 
Number  entitled  to  apportionments— common  school  districts   2,801 


Total    ;   5,040 

Number  not  entitled  to  apportionment— special  and  independent  dis- 
tricts   284 

Number  not  entitled  to  apportionment— common  school  districts   537 


821 

Total  enrollment  for  the  county   5,861 

Average  number  of  days  of  each  pupil  attended— special  and  inde- 
pendent districts   134 

Average  number  of  days  each  pupil  attended  —  common  school  dis- 
tricts   80 

Number  attending  twelve  weeks  or  more  — special  and  independent 

districts    1,484 

Number  attending  twelve  weeks  or  more— common  school  districts. . .  1,764 
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Average  monthly  wages— males— common  school  districts   $34.00 

Average  monthly  wages— females— common  school  districts   26.86 


'Number  of  taechers  graduates  of  high  schools— common  school  dis- 
tricts  33 

Number  of  teachers  graduates  of  normal  schools— common  school  dis- 

ricts   4 

i  Number  of  teachers  attending  high  schools— common  school  districts..  49 
!  Number  of  teachers  attending  normal  schools— common  school  dis- 
tricts   15 

Number  of  schools  using  free  text-books   86 

f  Number  of  districts  receiving  rural  aid   12 

Number  of  visits  made  by  county  superintendent   123 


S.  B.  WILSON, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

i  Rock.— State  high  school  certificates  are  proving  an  incentive  to  better 
work.  The  general  character  of  the  work  in  the  schools  during  the  past  two 
years  has  been  more  thorough.  During  this  ^time  sixty-two  state  high  school 
certificates  have  been  issued  to  pupils  in  the  common  schools;  several  have 
completed  the  common  branches  and  have  entered,  or  are  entering,  the  high 

'  school. 

State  aid  to  rural  schools  has  led  to  earnest  activities  in  many  districts, 
where  new  libraries  have  been  placed  or  additions  made  to  the  libraries,  and 
the  schools  otherwise  well  equipped.  In  two  or  three  cases  new  houses  have 
been  built,  and  now  all  the  trouble  seems  to  be  in  retaining  from  year  to 
year  first-grade  teachers.  The  teachers  are  inclined  to  seeK  positions  in 
graded  schools  as  soon  as  they  secure  first-grade  certificates.  This  can  only 
1  be  overcome  by  a  rise  in  wages  in  the  rural  schools,  as  two  or  three  of  the 
districts  are  finding  out  this  fear. 

Six  rural  schools  and  one  semi-graded  school  received  the  state  aid  this 
past  year,  and  two  rural  schools  received  the  aid  a  year  ago. 

Seven  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
most  of  these  are  built  on  more  modern  plans,  with  more  attention  given  to 
ventilation,  etc.   Two  new  districts  have  also  been  formed,  making  now  in 
"  all  seventy-one  districts. 

Institutes  have  taken  the  place  of  summer  schools  for  the  past  two  years, 
j  and  we  find  them  in  many  respects  much  more  beneficial.   A  good  spring 

institute  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  best  teachers. 
I  Teachers'  county  associations  have  been  held  each  year,  three  meetings 
in  the  year.  These  were  fairly  well  attended,  and  full  of  interest.  The  read- 
ing circle  work  has  never  been  a  success  in  this  county,  but  we  are  going  to 
try  ft  again  this  year,  and  believe  that  since  it  is  to  be  made  the  base  for 
'  professional  requirements  of  teachers,  more  interest  will  be  aroused. 

ELLEN  M.  WRIGHT, 
,  Superintendent  of  SeJwols.  . 

St.  Louis.— School  work  in  St.  Louis  county  is  moving  steadily  forward. 
We  are  handicapped  in  two  ways,  however.  (1)  Our  districts  are  all  large 
(some  contain  eight  townships),  and  the  pupils  are  widely  scattered,  necessi- 
tating a  large  number  of  school  buildings.  Frequently  the  enrollment  in  two 
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buildings  is  not  enough  for  one  good  school.  When  the  legislature  takes 
some  action  to  allow  school  boards  to  hire  transportation  this  difficulty  .may 
be  overcome.  (2)  Another  disadvantage  that  we  labor  under  is  that  the  law 
to  encourage  a  better  condition  of  rural  schools  has  but  little  effect,  since 
only  the  entire  district  can  receive  aid  and  not  each  building  in  the  district. 
School  District  lSTo.  6  of  this  county  contains  seven  buildings,  but  can  receive 
aid  only  for  one.  The  law  for  aid  in  securing  libraries  was  amended  in  1895 
to  read  "for  each  school  building;"  the  same  amendment  should  be  passed 
concerning  this  aid  for  rural  schools. 

Our  schools  have  plenty  of  money,  they  pay  good  wages  (forty-seven  dol- 
lars to  female  teachers),  and  they  purchase  excellent  furniture  and  apparatus. 
Free  text-books  are  furnished  in  every  district,  and  supplies  of  paper,  pens 
and  pencils  in  nearly  all  of  them.  The  teachers  are  nearly  all  high  school 
or  normal  graduates,  and  altogether  educational  work  seems  to  be  moving 
steadily  on. 

B.  N.  WHEELER, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sherburne. — I  am  pleased  to  report  an  increased  interest  in  school  mat- 
ters shown  by  the  patrons.  The  scarcity  of  teachers  has  caused  the  employ- 
ment of  some  teachers  who  ought  to  be  in  some  other  business.  Three  rural 
schools  which  had  drawn  state  aid  before  were  unable  to  secure  first-grade 
teachers,  and  were  dropped;  but  one  of  them  expects  to  be  placed  on  the  list 
next  year,  and  others  are  trying  for  it.  I  think  that  the  law  relating  to  state 
aid  for  rural  schools  has  helped  to  attract  the  attention  of  people  to  the  rela- 
tive standing  of  schools,  and  incited  them  to  greater  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  better  equipment  and  more  efficient  teachers.  Most  of  the  schools  are 
quite  well  supplied  with  needful  apparatus,  and  some  have  expensive  charts 
that  are  almost  useless. 

School  libraries  are  in  forty-two  per  cent  of  the  districts,  and  are  well 
used.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  money  expended  for 
libraries,  as  much  of  it  comes  from  entertainments,  private  subscriptions, 
etc.,  and  does  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  districts  have  free  text-books,  and  this 
method  of  supply  gives  the  least  trouble,  and  is  very  satisfactory.  Two  dis- 
tricts will  do  nothing  about  supplying  them,  and  the  pupils  must  get  what- 
ever and  wherever  they  can— or  go  without,  which  is  often  the  case. 

More  teachers  have  taught  for  the  whole  year  in  the  same  school  than 
before,  and  the  benefits  accruing  from  this  course  are  apparent  in  the  better 
system  and  grading  of  the  classes. 

Many  of  the  districts  in  this  county  have  had  a  hard  struggle  to  main- 
tain as  long  a  term  as  they  wished,  but  they  are  in  a  better  condition  finan- 
cially than  ever  before,  having  much  less  "indebtedness"  and.  much  more 
"cash  on  hand"— the  latter  about  fifty-seven  per  cent.  Teachers  ought  to  re- 
ceive higher  wages  than  they  are  offered  now  in  many  schools,  though  some 
get  all  that  they  are  worth.  We  can  demand  more  of  a  teacher  to  whom 
we  pay  forty  dollars  per  month  than  we  can  to  one  who  only  receives  twen- 
ty dollars  per  month,  however  much  we  may  appeal  to  duty  and  self-respect 

About  the  usual  number  of  candidates  failed  in  the  examination  this 
year,  and  the  papers  were  probably  read  as  rapidly  as  would  be  consistent 
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with  fairness;  but  both  teachers  and  districts  were  greatly  inconvenienced  by 
•the  late  returns. 

I  believe  the  department  should  have  more  time  for  their  work,  even  if 
-this  would  necessitate  holding  the  examinations  before  the  summer  schools. 

The  percentage  of  pupils  drawing  apportionment  has  been  greater  this 
.past  year  than  Before,  but  iif  the  required  time  was  increased  to  sixty  days 
I  believe  the  number  would  not  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  pupils  would  be 
;  gainers. 

J.  H.  WILLIAMS, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sibley.— The  schools  of  Sibley  county  have  made  marked  progress  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  a  general  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  noticeable 
in  many  different  lines  of  work.  Our  schoolhouses  are  in  better  condition, 
the  grounds  are  made  to  present  a  more  attractive  appearance,  and  the  public 
sentiment  is  stronger  and  more  pronounced  in  favor  of  making  the  common 
'schools  more  efficient  and  thorough  in  their  work.  Four  new  and  modern 
school  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  past  year,  valued  at  .$3,090, 
which  indicates  that  the  old-time  cheap  structures  do  not  satisfy  the  present 
idea  of  a  schoolhouse. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  school  libraries,  and  several  new 
libraries  have  been  added.  These  are  being  diligently  used,  and  are  a  source 
of  great  aid  to  more  systematic  work  in  the  school. 

One  institute  and  one  summer  school  have  been  held  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  the  attendance  at  each  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  summer  school  not  only  affords  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  common  branches,  and  to  do  some  work  in  the  advanced  studies 
required  for  a  first-grade,  but  very  many  gain  their  first  ideas  of  how  to 
classify  and  govern  a  school,  and  are  directed  as  to  the  best  methods  of  in- 
struction, to  arrange  the  daily  program,  and  in  a  general  way  to  make  their 
time  and  efforts  count  for  the  best  possible  results.  The  liberal  appropria- 
tions made  for  summer  schools  should  certainly  be  continued,  and  no  steps 
taken  which  will  in  any  way  curtail  their  scope  and  efficiency. 

To  the  teachers  of  this  county  it  is  due  to  say  that  they  have  shown  a 
strong  professional  spirit,  are  anxious  and  willing  to  improve,  seem  strongly 
inclined  with  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility,  and  know  that  the  schools 
will  be  just  what  they  make  them. 

The  work  of  the  teachers'  reading  circle  has  been  very  generally  folloAved 
out  by  our  teachers,  and  has  been  successfully  conducted  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  principals  of  the  village  graded  schools.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  reading  circle  books  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  last  year, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  where  this  work  is  properly  carried  on  it  is  a  source 
of  valuable  training  to  the  teachers. 

The  special  aid  given  to  rural  and  semi-graded  schools,  meeting  certain 
fixed  requirements,  has  been  a  marked  incentive  to  better  work.  Such 
schools  have  increased  their  libraries,  improved  their  school  buildings,  and 
secured  valuable  apparatus  and  equipments.  It  has  also  been  the  means  of 
procuring  better  qualified  and  more  experienced  teachers.  This  appropriation 
should  be  made  permanent,  and  should  be  placed  on  such  a  basis  that  each 
school  entitled  *o  share  in  the  aid  will  receive  the  full  amount  allowed  by 
law. 
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The  average  number  of  months  of  school  the  past  year  was  seven,  and 
the  average  number  of  days  each  pupil  attended  was  seventy-seven,  or 
scarcely  more  than  one-half.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  great  defect  and  draw- 
Back  of  our  common  schools.  The  pupils  attend  irregularly,  and  during  too 
short  a  period  of  time. 

It  is  due  to  the  school  officers  to  say  that  they  have  been  willing  to  act 
on  my  suggestions  in  whatever  has  pertained  to  the  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement of  their  schools.  The  commissioners,  also,  of  this  county  have 
been  as  far  as  the  law  allows  most  generous  and  public  spirited  in  procuring 
and  paying  for  such  supplies  as  were  considered  essential  for  the  welfare  of 
the  schools,  and  have  at  all  times  been  willing  to  aid  in  promoting  the  gen- 
eral advancement  and  efficiency.  A  sound  and  strong  public  sentiment  and  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a  broad  and  thorough  general  edu- 
cation is  what  we  must  look  to  in  the  near  future. 

G.  M.  CESANDER, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

\ 

Steele.— I  am  pleased  to  report  growth  and  improvement  in  the  schools 
of  Steele  county.  For  many  years  this  county  manifested  but  little  educa- 
tional interest;  mostly  because  the  teachers  were  underpaid,  and  all  good 
teachers  were  leaving  for  parts  where  they  received  better  pay  for  their 
services. 

Last  year  tr><  teachers,  with  the  aid  of  the  superintendent,  succeeded  in 
raising  the  wages  from  an  average  of  $182  per  annum  to  $210  per  annum  in 
the  rural  schools.  The  state  examination  also  helped  to  bring  about  this 
change.  While  the  teachers  are  still  underpaid,  the  effect  of  the  raise  was 
electrical,  and  revived  the  educational  interest  of  the  county,  not  only  among 
teachers,  but  also  the  school  boards. 

Twenty-eight  libraries  and  twenty-two  dictionaries,  also  many  new  flags, 
have  been  purchased,  and  240  trees  and  seventy-three  flower  gardens  were 
planted  on  Arbor  Day. 

Three  new  schoolhouses  were  built  in  the  rural  districts,  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  has  been  expended  in  new  apparatus,  repairing  houses,  etc. 

The  attendance  has  been  increased  about  twelve  per  cent  in  the  past 
year. 

There  are  ninety-four  districts,  one  of  which  was  formed  last  year.  In 
the  independent  districts  two  new  brick  schoolhouses  were  built,  at  the  cost 
of  $24,500.   There  are  now  two  high  schools  in  the  county. 

The  state  aid  money  and  the  new  system  of  examinations  have  proven 
a  great  stimulus  to  school  boards  and  teachers. 

W.  V.  KASPER, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Traverse.— One  of  the  seven  promised  decades  of  life  have  been  passed 
in  the  services  of  this  official  position.  In  the  last  two  years  there  has  been 
a  gain  of  241  in  the  total  enrollment  and  244  in  the  total  number  entitled 
to  apportionment.  In  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  gain  of  213  entitled  to 
apportionment  and  154  in  total  enrollment.  The  total  valuation  of  all  school- 
houses  and  sites  has  increased  from  $33,942  to  $62,680. 

A  brick  schoolhouse,  costing  about  $18,000,  has  been  erected  at  Wheaton. 
It  has  eight  grade  rooms,  with  ample  halls  and  cloakrooms,  laboratory  and 
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ecitation  room.  It  is  steam  heated  and  well  ventilated.  The  basement  is 
.ufficiently  large  for  playrooms  in  inclement  weather.  In  the  attic  is  a  large 
_oom,  used  by  the  athletic  club.   Browns  Valley  has  doubled  the  size  of  its 

chool  building  by  an  addition,  which  makes  it  commodious  and  comforta- 

le,  and  modern  in  its  mode  of  heating  and  ventilating.  These  two  villages 
Mil,  no  doubt,  each  have  a  high  school  in  the  near  future. 

Every  item  in  the  annual  report  shows  a  creditable  gain.  A  number  of  our 

istricts  have  nine  months'  school  voted  for  the  ensuing  school  year.  Trus- 
ses are  seeking,  not  some  favored  blood  relative  to  teach,  and  thereby  get 
3  cheap  teacher,  and  keep  the  money  at  home,  but  they  are  now  willing  to 
Jay  a  higher  sum  for  a  better  teacher. 

Some  of  our  teachers  were  discommoded  by  not  receiving  the  result  of  the 
jtate  examination  of  teachers  in  time  to  make  definite  agreements  with 

shool  trustees  in  regard  to  schools.   I  would  suggest  that  the  examinations 

e  held  earlier,  or  that  the  number  of  examiners  be  increased. 

We  hope  to  graduate  a  number  from  the  course  in  our  rural  schools  at 

ae  close  of  the  present  school  year. 

s  W.  T.  WIDLIAMS, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

1 

J  Wabasha.— The  condition  of  the  rural  schools  in  this  county  is,  on  the 
1 7hole,  encouraging.  More  pupils  (will  be  entitled  to  apportionment  this  year 
faan  last,  and  we  shall  have  a  better  general  average  throughout.  This  is 
cirgely  due  to  more  careful  work  on  the  part  of  teachers,  in  calling  attention 
I  f  parents  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  regard  to  attendance,  and  by 
.ending  notices  to  parents,  as  the  term  progressed,  that  such  children  had  not 
^ttended  the  required  number  of  days,  and  would  have  to  attend  regularly 

rom  thence  on,  or  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  apportionment.  Their  at- 
,?ntion  was  also  called  to  the  compulsory  school  law.  Teachers  have  been 
^ble  to  do  more  effective  work  by  using  a  classification,  or  terms,  register, 

l  which  a  record  was  made  of  the  work  of  each  pupil.  This  has,  to  a  large 
,xtent,  overcome  the  pernicious  practice  of  each  succeeding  teacher  putting 

le  pupil  over  the  same  work  that  his  predecessor  had  covered. 
(■    Too  many  changes  of  teachers  are  still  made  during  the  school  year,  but 

tie  tendency  is  growing  to  hire  for  the  full  year.  School  boards  are  coming 
p  more  fully  appreciate  the  loss  to  the  school  through  frequent  changes  of 
,:mchers.  Many  of  our  schools  are  growing  into  the  very  commendable  prac- 

ce  of  having  fall  terms,  thus  affording  the  pupils  the  privilege  of  eight  or 
^ine  months  of  school  during  the  year.  Many  of  the  young  pupils,  too,  com- 
Uy  with  the  law  in  regard  to  attendance  in  these  schools,  who  cannot  do  so 

rEere  no  fall  term  is  had. 

The  state  aid  law  for  rural  schools  is  having  a  beneficent  influence  on 

ae  schools  of  the  whole  county,  and  there  is  a  feeling  among  the  best 
phools  that  the  law  should  be  complied  with  and  the  aid  secured.  These 

-zhools  have  tried  to  secure  the  best  teachers  available,  and  they  have  had 

»n  influence  for  good  upon  the  school  of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Teach- 

rs,  too,  feel  that  they  must  rise  to  the  occasion  and  meet  the  demand  for 

etter  qualified  teachers  for  these  schools. 

The  new  law  in  regard  to  the  certification  of  teachers  will,  in  time,  have 
jj  good  effect.   A  longer  life  is  given  to  the  certificate;  a  uniform,  impartial 
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examination  of  teachers  of  the  required  age  tends  to  make  the  new  law 
preferable  to  the  old.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  pride,  too,  in  knowing 
that  the  state  manifests  an  interest  in  the  common  schools,  and  teachers 
feel  the  importance  of  the  state  certificate.  The  teachers,  however,  are  likely 
to  become  more  independent  of  the  county  suprintendent,  and  thus  the  ten- 
dency is  to  weaken  his  influence  for  association  and  summer  school  work. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  association  work  during  the  year,  and  this 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  progress.  There  have  been  two  gen- 
eral meetings  and  twenty-six  subdivision  meetings  in  the  county.  The  county 
superintendent  has  been  present  at  each  of  these  meetings.  In  the  general 
meetings  some  of  the  ablest  talent  in  the  state  has  contributed,  including 
State  Superintendent  J.  H.  Lewis,  President  Millspaugh,  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  five  high  schools  of  the  county.  In  the  subdivision  work  a 
special  course  of  study  has  been  followed,  which  included  an  intensive  study 
of  Clark's  "How  to  Teach  Reading."  Theory  and  practice,  and  skill  in  teach- 
ing, were  marked  at  these  meetings  from  the  work  done,  and  a  professional 
certificate  also  issued.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  visits  of  inspection 
were  made  during  the  year  to  the  one  hundred  schools  of  the  county. 

The  summer  training  schools  have  been  valuable,  in  that  the  young 
teachers  have  had  a  chance  to  get  professional  training  not  otherwise  attain- 
able, and  have  gained  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  common  branches,  and 
have  gone  out  to  do  better  work  in  the  schools.  The  work  in  pedagogy  this 
year  was  especially  fine. 

Many  of  our  schools  are  well  furnished  in  all  respects,  and  none  are  quite 
destitute  of  suitable  equipments,  such  as  maps,  globe,  dictionaries,  etc. 
School  boards  are  showing  a  willingness  to  purchase  necessary  material,  and 
the  day  of  the  expensive  charts  in  writing,  physiology,  etc.,  are  past. 

More  attention  is  being  given  to  ventilation,  seating,  heating,  blackboards, 
etc.   New  buildings  are  built  with  a  view  to  having  the  best  of  all  these. 

There  are  school  libraries  in  707  of  the  schools  in  the  county,  and  these 
are  being  added  to  and  new  ones  put  in  each  year.  One  good  feature  of  the 
new  libraries  is  that  reference  books  on  geography  and  United  States  his- 
tory are  being  put  into  each,  and  more  readable  books  for  small  children 
are  being  put  in. 

There  were  sixteen  diplomas  granted  at  the  close  of  school  this  year  to 
pupils  who  had  completed  the  eighth  grade  work.  Graduating  exercises  were 
herd  in  each  case,  and  the  standard  required  was  state  certificate  in  three 
of  the  four  common  branches,— arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  United 
States  and  grammar. 

H.  LEONARD, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  j 
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APPENDIX  "B. 


RECORDS  AND  DOCUMENTS. 


(These  statistics  cover  the  years  1899  and  1900.) 

Number  of  college  or  university  graduates  who  have  received  life  professional  certificates  19 
Number  of  college  or  university  graduates  who  ha  vo  received  limited  professional  certi- 
ficates  231 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  received  life  professional  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  on 

examination   3 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  received  limited  professional  certificates  of  the  first  grade, 

on  examination   19 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  received  limited  professional  certificates  of  the  second 

grade,  on  examination   12 

Number  of  graduates  of  state  normal  schools  of  other  states  whose  diplomas  have  been 

indorsed  as  life  certificates   2 

Number  of  graduates  of  state  normal  schools  of  other  states  whose  diplomas  have  been 

indorsed  as  five  years'  certificates  .•   17 

Number  of  graduates  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  of  the  State  University,  whose 

diplomas  have  been  indorsed  as  life  certificates   50 

List  of  County  Superintendents  for  the  Years  1899  and  1900. 


No. 


Counties. 


Aitkin  

Anoka  

Becker   

Beltrami  — 

Benton  

Big  Stone.. . 
Blue  Earth.. 

Brown  

Carlton  

Carver  

Cass  

Chippewa  . . 

Chisago  

Clay  

Cook  

Cottonwood 
Crow  Wing. 

Dakota  

Dodge  

Douglas  

Faribault.. . 

Fillmore  

Freeborn . . . 
Goodhue . . . 

Grant  

Hennepin. . . 

Houston  

Hubbard  . . . 
Isanti  

14 


Postoffi.ee  Address.  Districts 


Paul  C.  Wasserzieher  1 . . 

Geo.  D.  Goodrich  

Mary  A.  Hanson  

F.  J.  Dunwoody  

O.  F.  Trace  

J.  B.  Keefe  

W.  E.  Freeman  

William  F.  Runck  

Mrs.  Minna  Walker  

Matilda  A.  Ochs  

A.  G.  Bernard  

C.  B.  Ottesen  

John  E.  Modin  

Tnomas  Torson  

Wm.  Ellquist  

Mrs.  Lucellia  Wellington 

A.  R.  Cass  

C  W.  Myer  

McD.  Williams  3  

Cleve  W.  Van  Dyke  

Joseph  M.  Nye  ' 

K.  W.  Buell  

John  W.  Olsen  

A.  E.  Engstrom  4  | 

Geo.  L.  Woodworth  

John  H.  Watson  5  

Geo.  H.  Kuster  

Peter  Kavanagh  

E.  L.  Ericson  


Aitkin  

Anoka  

Detroit  

Bemidji  

Sauk  Rapids  

Ortonville  

Mankato  

Springfield  

Carlton  

Chaska  

Walker  

Montevideo  

Center  City  

Moorhead  

Grand  Marais  

Windom  

Brainerd  

Hastings  

Claremont  

Alexandria  

Wells  

Preston  

Albert  Lea  

Cannon  Falls  

Elbow  Lake  

Minneapolis  (Court  house) 

Caledonia  

Park  Rapids  

Cambridge  


13 
37 
57 
147 
79 
22 
72 
1 
69 
56 


72 
55 
104 
94 
90 
127 
182 
128 
162 
54 
112 
104 
37 
53 
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LIST  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS.— G\?wfaVz/wecL 


Counties. 


Itasca  

Jackson  

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi  

Kittson  

Lac  qui  Parle  

Lake  

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln  

Lyon  

McLeod  

Marshall  

Martin  

Meeker  

Mille  Lacs  

Morrison  

Mower  

Murray  

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Norman  

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail   

Pine  

Pipestone   

Polk  

Pope  

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Redwood  

Renville  

Rice   

Rock  

Roseau  

St.  Louis  

Scott   

Sherburne   

Sibley   

Stearns   

Steele   

Stevens  

Swift  

Todd   

Traverse  

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

Washington  

Watonwan  

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright  

Yellow  Medicine 


Name. 


Mrs.  O.  H.  Stillson  

David  Brown  

Alfred  Sundeen  6  

E.  F.  Fink  

Mrs.  I.  N.  Eklund  

Mrs.  Ida  O.  Sias  

G.  S.  Lowe  

Thomas  J.  Lynch  

A.  M.  Spencer  

Mrs.  Dell  W.  Forbes  . . . 
L.  P.  Harrington  

F.  G.  Bennett  

Burr  D.  Alton  

T.  B.  Diamond  

C.  W.  Van  Wormer  

Joseph  H.  Seal  

Gertrude  C.  Ellis  

M.  L.  Jacobson  

C.  G.  Schulz  

Maud  Graves  

Lottie  A.  Bradley  

A.  M.  Dresbach  

A.  E.  Fritz  

Robert  H.  Blankenship 

Edward  E.  Parke  

1. 1.  Kaasa  

T.  C.  Wollan  

Thomas  Montgomery. . 

Frank  Jeffers  

S.  J.  Race  

Eric  Ericson  

G.  R  Simpson  7  

Ellen  M.  Wright  

L.  P.  Dahlquist  

Bert  N.  Wheeler  

H.  J.  Fitzpatrick  

J.  H.  Williams  

G.  M.  Cesander  

Charles  M.  Weber  

Walter  V.  Casper  

E.  B.  Linsley  8  

B.  G.  Covell  

Otis  B.  DeLaurier  

W.  T.  Williams  

Hugh  Leonard  

William  M.  Comstock. . 

Frank  J.  Remund  

Frank  S.  McKean  

Joseph  Davies  

W.  J.  Champion  

L.  V.  Wilber  

J.  F.  Lee  

Charles  F.  Hall  


Postofnce  Address. 


Grand  Rapids  

Heron  Lake  

Mora  

Willmar  

Hallock  

Madison  

Two  Harbors  

Le  Sueur  Centre  

Idlewild  

Marshall  

Hutchinson  

Argyle  ". 

Fairmont  

Litchfield  

Princeton  

Little  Falls  

Austin  

Slay  ton  

St.  Peter  

Adrian  

Ada  

Rochester  

Fergus  Falls  

Pine  City  

Pipestone  

Crookston  

Glen  wood  

St.  Paul  (P.  O.  Box  489).. . . 

Red  Lake  Falls  

Redwood  Falls  

Beaver  Falls  

Fairbault  

Luverne  

Roseau  

Duluth  

Jordan  

Elk  River  

Winthorp  

St.  Cloud  

Owatonna  

Morris  

Benson  

Long  Prairie  

Wheaton  

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

Lakeland  

St.  James  

Chambell  

Winona  (514  Johnson  St. ) . 

Annandale  

Wood  Lake  


No.  of 
Districts- 


1  Resigned  in  1900.   Mrs.  D.  W.  Harper  appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 

2  Died  in  1900.   S.  A.  Wellington  appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 

3  Resigned  in  1900.   E.  O.  Wilson  appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 

4  Died  in  1899.   J.  J.  Boraas  appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 

5  Died  in  1899.   D.  C.  Mackenzie  appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 

6  Resigned  in  1900.   Gunnar  Naumann  appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 

7  Died  in  1900.   S.  B.  Wilson  appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 

8  Resigned  in  1900.   P.  S.  Rowe  appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 

High  Schools  Under  Supervision  of  the  State  High  School  Board,  1898-99. 


George  B.  Aiton,  Inspector,  1601  University  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 
The  following  high  schools  received  the  $400  aid  for  the  years  1898-99: 


Adrian. 

Aitkin. 

Albert  Lea. 

Alexandria. 

Anoka. 

Appleton. 

Austin. 

Benson. 

Blue  Earth  City. 
Brainerd. 


Canby. 

Cannon  Falls. 

Chatfield. 

Cloquet. 

Crookston. 

Dawson. 

Delano. 

Detroit. 

Dodge  Center. 

Duluth. 


Elgin. 

Elk  River. 

Fairmont. 

Faribault. 

Farmington. 

Fergus  Falls. 

Glencoe. 

Glenwood. 

Granite  Falls. 

Hastings. 
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Henderson. 

Morris. 

Shakopee. 

,  Heron  Lake. 

New  Ulm. 

ot.  r'eter. 

Hutchinson. 

Jn  ortnneld. 

Sauk  Centre. 

Jackson. 

Ortonville. 

Slayton. 

Janes  ville. 

Owatonna. 

Sleepy  Eye. 

Kasson. 

Pine  Island. 

Springfield. 

Kenyon. 

Pipestone. 

Spring  Valley. 

Lake  City. 

Plainview. 

Stillwater. 

,Lanesboro. 

Preston. 

Tracy. 

Le  Roy. 

Princeton. 

Wabasha. 

Le  Sueur. 

Red  Wing. 

Wadena. 

Ijitcnnela. 

Redwood  Falls. 

Warren. 

<Little  Falls. 

Renville. 

Waseca. 

Luverne. 

Rochester. 

Waterville. 

Madelia. 

Rushford. 

Wells. 

Madison. 

St.  Charles. 

Willmar. 

-Mankato. 

St.  Cloud. 

Windom. 

iMantor  ville. 

St.  James. 

Winnebago  City. 

'Mapleton. 

St.  Paul- 

Winona. 

Marshall. 

Central. 

Worthington. 

Montevideo. 

Cleveland. 

Zumbrota. 

Monticello. 

Humboldt. 

^Moorhead. 

Mechanics  Arts. 

The  following  high  schools  received  the  state  aid  of 
*tion  in  the  common  school  branches,  for  the  years  1898- 


Albert  Lea. 
Chatfield. 


Hastings. 
Red  Wmg. 


$500,  for  special  instruc. 
99: 

Luverne. 
Spring  Valley. 


;Graded  Schools  Under  the  Supervision  of  the  High  School  Board,  Not 
Included  in  High  School  List,  1898-99. 


A.  W.  Rankin,  Inspector,  1529  University  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 
J   The  following  graded  schools  received  the  $200  state  aid  for  the  years  1898-99. 


■Annandale. 
^Barnesville. 
•Belgrade. 
'Bird  Island. 
'Blooming  Prairie. 
Oam  bridge. 
Carlton. 
J  3haska. 
-Dover. 

^East  Grand  Forks. 
''Sden  Valley. 
L'Slbow  Lake. 
•Sly. 

'•Svansville. 
fertile. 
Fosston. 
^ulda. 


Gibbon. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Hector. 
Henning. 
Herman. 
Howard  Lake. 
Kasota. 
Lake  Benton. 
Lake  Crystal. 
Lamberton. 
Mcintosh. 
Mabel. 

Marine  Mills. 
Mazeppa. 
Melrose. 
Minnesota  Lake. 
Morristown. 


Mountain  Lake. 
Park  Rapids. 
Pelican  Rapids. 
Pine  City. 
Red  Lake  Falls. 
Rockford. 
Royalton. 
St.  Louis  Park. 
Sandstone. 
South  St.  Paul. 
Staples. 
Stephen. 

Thief  River  Falls. 
Two  Harbors. 
Winthrop. 
Wykoff. 


The  following  schools  did  not  receive  the  $200  aid  for  the  year  1898-99.  They 
lualified  under  the  law,  but  through  an  error  in  the  law  providing  for  the  distri- 
3ution  of  the  aid,  the  funds  were  insufficient  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
aw.  It  is  expected  that  the  legislature  of  1901  will  pass  a  deficiency  bill,  as  the 
ailure  to  provide  funds  was  plainly  a  mistake  and  not  intentional. 


*.da. 
Uden. 
Imboy. 
Irgyle. 
Arlington, 
■'k.twater. 
ielle  Plaine. 
iellingham. 
Jreckenridge. 
irownton. 
irowns  Valley. 
Suffalo. 
!aledonia. 
3arver. 
Clearwater, 
iokato. 
)undas. 
lagle  Bend. 


Edgerton. 

Elmore. 

Elysian. 

Excelsior. 

Eyota. 

Eairfax. 

Fountain. 

Gaylord. 

Good  Thunder. 

Graceville. 

Grand  Meadow. 

Green  Isle. 

Hallock. 

Harmony. 

Hawley. 

Hibbing. 

Hinckley. 

Hopkins. 


Norwood. 

Oak  Park. 

Houston. 

Jasper. 

Jordan. 

Lakefield. 

Lakeville. 

Long  Prairie. 

Lyle. 

Montgomery. 
Montrose. 
Mora. 
Morgan. 
New  Auburn. 
New  Paynesville. 
New  Prague. 
New  Richland. 
North  St.  Paul. 
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Olivia. 
Osakis. 
Osseo. 
Perham. 
Robbinsdale. 
Rush  City. 
St.  Clair. 
Sacred  Heart. 


Sauk  Rapids. 
Sherburn. 
South  Stillwater. 
Stewartville. 
Taylor's  Falls. 
Tower. 
Verndale. 
Virginia. 


Watertown. 
Waverly. 
Wayzata. 
West  Concord. 
Wheaton. 
White  Bear. 


High  Schools  Under  Supervision  of  the  State  High  School  Board,  1899  1900. 

George  B.  Aiton,  Inspector,  1601  University  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 

The  following  high  schools  received  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  high  school 
aid,  amounting  to  $700  for  each  of  them,  for  the  years  1899-1900. 


Ada. 

Adrian. 

Aitkin. 

Albert  Lea. 

Alexandria. 

Anoka. 

Appleton. 

Austin. 

Barnesville. 

Benson. 

Blue  Earth  City. 
Brainerd. 
Caledonia. 
Canby. 

Cannon  Falls. 

Chatfield. 

Cloquet. 

Crookston. 

Dawson. 

Delano. 

Detroit. 

Dodge  Center. 

Duluth. 

Elgin. 

Elk  River. 

Excelsior. 

Fairmont. 

Faribault. 

Farmington. 

Fergus  Falls. 

Glencoe. 

Glenwood. 

Grace  ville. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Granite  Falls. 

Hastings. 

Henderson. 

Heron  Lake. 

Hutchinson. 


Jackson. 

Janesville. 

Kasson. 

Kenyon. 

Lake  City. 

Lake  Crystal. 

Lakefield. 

Lanesboro. 

LeRoy. 

LeSueur. 

Litchfield. 

Little  Falls. 

Long  Prairie. 

Luverne. 

Madelia. 

Madison. 

Mankato. 

Mantorville. 

Mapleton. 

Marshall. 

Minneapolis — 

Central. 

East  Side. 

North  Side. 

South  Side. 
Montevideo. 
Monticello. 
Moorhead. 
Morris 
New  Ulm. 
New  Paynesville. 
Northfield. 
Ortonville. 
Owatonna. 
Pine  Island. 
Pipestone. 
Plainview. 
Preston. 
Princeton. 


Red  Lake  Falls. 

Red  Wing. 

Redwood  Falls. 

Renville. 

Rochester. 

Rush  City. 

Rushford. 

St.  Charles. 

St.  Cloud. 

St.  James. 

St.  Paul- 
Central. 
Cleveland. 
Humboldt. 
Mechanics  Arts. 

St.  Peter. 

Sauk  Center. 

Shakopee. 

Slay  ton. 

Sleepy  Eye. 

Springfield. 

Spring  Valley. 

Stewartville. 

Stillwater. 

Tracy. 

Wabasha. 

Wadena. 

Warren. 

Waseca. 

Waterville. 

Wells. 

White  Bear. 

Willmar. 

Windom. 

Winnebago  City. 

Winona. 

Worthington. 

Zumbrota. 


The  state  aid  of  $500  for  special  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches 
was  granted  to  the  following  high  schools  for  the  year  1899-1900. 

Hastings. 
LeSueur. 


Little  Falls. 
Red  Wing. 
St.  Paul. 


Sauk  Center. 
Wells. 


Graded  Schools  Under  the  Supervision  op  the  High  School  Board,  Not 
Included  in  High  School  List,  1899-1900. 

A.  W.  Rankin,  Inspector,  1529  University  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 

The  following  graded  schools  received  the  state  aid  for  the  year  1899-1900: 


Adams. 

Alden. 

Amboy. 

Annandale. 

Argyle. 

Arlington. 

Atwater. 

Belgrade. 


Belle  Plaine. 
Bellingham. 
Bemidji. 
Bird  Island. 
Biwabik. 

Blooming  Prairie. 

Breckenridge. 

Brownton. 


Browns  Valley. 

Buffalo. 

Cambridge. 

Carlton. 

Carver. 

Chaska. 

Cokato. 

Dassel. 
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Dover. 

Dundas. 

Eagle  Bend. 

East  Grand  Forks. 

Eden  Valley. 

Edgerton. 

Elbow  Lake. 

Ellsworth. 

Elmore. 

Ely. 

Elysian. 

Evansville. 

Eyota. 

Fairfax. 

Fertile. 

Fisher. 

Fosston. 

Frazee. 

Fulda. 

Gaylord. 

Good  Thunder. 

Grand  Meadow. 

Hallock. 

Halstad. 

Hawley. 

Hector. 

Henning. 

Herman. 

Hibbing. 


Hinckley. 

Hopkins. 

Houston. 

Howard  Lake. 

Jasper. 

Jordan. 

Kasota. 

Lake  Benton. 

Lakeville. 

Lamberton. 

Lyle. 

Mcintosh. 

Mabel. 

Maple  Lake. 

Mazeppa. 

Melrose. 

Minnesota  Lake. 

Montgomery. 

Montrose. 

Mora. 

Morgan. 

Morristown. 

Morton. 

Mountain  Lake. 

New  Prague. 

New  Richland. 

North  Mankato. 

North  St,  Paul. 

Norwood. 


Oak  Park. 
Olivia. 

Osakis. 
Osseo. 

Pelican  Rapids. 
Perham. 
Pine  City. 
Robbinsdale. 
Royalton. 
Sacred  Heart. 
St.  Louis  Park. 
Sandstone. 
Sauk  Rapids. 
Sherburn. 
South  St.  Paul. 
South  Stillwater. 
Staples. 
Stephen. 

Thief  River  Falls. 

Tower. 

Two  Harbors. 

Verndale. 

Virginia. 

Waverly. 

Welcome. 

West  Concord. 

Wheaton. 

Winthrop. 
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APPENDIX  C." 


STATISTICAL  TABLES,  1898-1900. 


TABLE  1.— PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUND,  JULY  31, 1900 

ACCUMULATIONS. 


Sales  of  land   $9,417,791.22 

Amount  paid  on  forfeitures,  right  of  way,  etc   169,907.79 

Sales  of  pine  timber   2,176,673.42 

Mineral  leases  and  contracts   124,130.00 

Royalty  on  iron  ore   294,526.93 

Profits  of  sales  of  bonds   361,569.94 


Totals   $12,546,599.30 

INVESTMENTS. 

Cash  in  treasury   $237,245.66 

Land  contract  (including  $1,833,920.44  transferred  internal  im- 
provement land  contracts)    5,720,168.87 

$494,200  Alabama  consols,  class  "A,"  4  and  5  per  cent   494,200.00 

54,000  Alabama  consols,  class  "B,"  5  per  cent   54,000.00 

16,000  Alabama  consols,  class  "C,"  4  per  cent   16,000.00 

143,000  Alabama  funding,  4  per  cent   138,737.50 

4,000  Delaware,  3  per  cent  s   4,000.00 

2,195,000  Massachusetts  gold  bonds,  3J4  per  cent   2,195,000.00 

150,000  Massachusetts  gold  bonds,  3  per  cent   150,000.00 

155,000  Minnesota  funding,  3^  per  cent   155,000.00 

200,000  Minnesota  state  capitol,  commissioners  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness, 3  and  4  per  cent   200,000.00 

270,000  Tennessee  redemption,  4^  per  cent   270,000.00 

1,635,000  Virginia  funding,  2  and  3  per  cent   1,451,680.00 

Minnesota  school  districts,  4  and  5  per  cent   1,140,134.93 

Minnesota  townships,  4  per  cents     90,526.00 

Minnesota  counties,  4  and  5  per  cent   185,906.34 

Minnesota  cities,  4  per  cent   44,000.00 


Total, 


$12,546,599.30 
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PERMANENT  UNIVERSITY  FUND,  JULY  31, 1900. 

ACCUMULATIONS. 

i    Sales  of  land   $772,655.46 

Amount  paid  on  forfeitures,  right  of  way,  etc   14,368.41 

Sales  of  pine  timber   465,125.28 

Mineral  leases  and  contracts   26,325.25 

Transfer  from  state  institutions'  fund   7,292.73 

Transfer  from  internal  improvement  land  fund   150.00 

Profits  on  sales  of  bonds   900.00 


Total   $1,286,817.13 

,  INVESTMENTS. 

Cash  in  treasury   $9,851.14 

'    Land  contracts  (including  $86,763.48  transferred  internal  improve- 
ment land  contracts)   429,665.99 

i   $42,800  Alabama  consols,  class  "A,"  4  and  5  per  cent. . .   42,800.00 

131,000  Delaware,  3  per  cent   131,000.00 

80,000  Massachusetts  gold  bonds,  3  per  cent   80,000.00 

244,000  Minnesota  funding,  3^  per  cent   244,000.00 

42,000  Minnesota  village,  4  per  cent   42,500.00 

80,000  Tennessee  redemption,  i%  per  cent   80,000.00 

Experimental  farm   8,500.00 

305,000  Virginia  funding   218,500.00 


Total     $1,286,817.13 


l 
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TABLE  II. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  CURRENT  SCHOOL  FUND  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

JULY  31,  1899. 


Counties. 


Aitkin   

Anoka   

Becker   

Beltrami   

Benton   

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth... 

Brown   

Carlton   

Carver   

Cass   

Chippewa 

Chisago   

Clay   

Cook   

Cottonwood  .  . 
Crow  Wing.  . . 

Dakota   

Dodge   

Douglas   

Faribault  .... 

Fillmore   

Freeborn   

Goodhue   

Grant   

Hennepin   

Houston   

Hubbard   

Isanti   

Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi    .  . . 

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Parle 

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marshall   

Martini   

Meeker  

Mille  Lacs.  .  .  . 

Morrison   

Mower   , 

Murray   

Nicollet   

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine   

Pipestone 

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Redwood   

Renville   

Rice   

Rock   

Roseau   

St.  Louis  

Scott  

Sherburne    .  . . 


October  1898— Rate 
$2.15  Per  Scholar. 

March  1899— Rate 
$0.90  Per  Scholar 

Scholars 
Sharing. 

Amount  to 
County. 

Scholars 
Sharing. 

Amount  to 
County. 

786 
2,391 1 
2.9721 

281 
1,580 
1.838 
6,518 
3.767| 
1,450 
2,804 
1,003 
2,566 
2,615 
3,221 
91 
2,576 
2,7351 
4,312| 
2,949| 
3,828 
4,717 
(5,604 
4,729 
6,893 
1,809 
36,537 
3,444 

828 
2,102 

488 
3,359 

743 
3,648 
1,371 
2,817 

450 
4,G19 
1,865 
3,439 
4,221 
2,952 
3,291 
3,837 
1,361 
4,219 
4,775 
2,587 
2,670 
2,811 
2,952 
4,406 
9,386 
2,176 
2,105 
7,396 
2,496 
24,077 
2,506 
3,511 
5,135| 
5, 044 1 
2,315| 

993 1 
11,610| 
2, 805 1 
1,501 I 


$1,689,901 
5,140.651 
6, 389.801 
604.15 
3,397.00 
3,951.70 

14,013.70 
8,009.05 
3,117.50 
<;,o2.s.t;<> 
2,156.451 
5,616.90| 
5,622.251 
6,925.15| 
195.651 
5,538.40| 
5,880.251 
9, 270.801 
6,340.35| 
8,230. 20| 

10,141.551 

13,983.60| 

10,167.351 

14,819.951 
3,880.351 

78,554.55| 
7,404. 60 1 
1,780.20 
4,519.30 
1,049.20 
7,221.85 
1,597.45 
7,843.20 
2,947.65 
6,066.551 
967.50| 
9,715.85| 
4,O09.75| 
7,393.85| 
9,135.351 
6,346.801 
7,075.65| 
8, 249.e5 1 
2,926.15| 
9,070.85| 

10,266.25| 
5,562.051 
5,740.50| 
6,043.65| 
6,346.80 
9,472.90| 

20,177.75| 
4.678.40| 
4,525.751 

15,901.40 
5,366.40 

51,765.55 
5,387.90 
7.548.65 

11,040.25 

10,844.60 
4,977.25 
2,134.95 

24,961.50 
6,030.75 
3,227.15 


786| 
2,462| 
3,046| 

357 
1,653 
1,838 
6,518 
3,767 
1,450 
2,804 
1,003 
2,566 
2,615 
3,221 
91 
2,576 
2,735 
4,312| 
2,949| 
3,851 
4,717 
6,504 
4,729 
6,893 
1,809 
36,586 
3,467 

828 
2,102 

488) 
3,359 

743 
3,648 
1,371 
2,817 

460 
4,519 
1,865 
3.439 
4,249 
2,952 
3,291 
3,837 
1,361 
4,219 
4,775 
2,587 
2,670: 
2,811 
2,962 
4,406 
9,385 
2,287 
2, 105 1 
7,396| 
2,496| 
24,077 
2,506 
3,582 
5,136 
5,044 
2,315 

993 
11,610 
2,805 
1.501  j 
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Counties. 


Sibley   

Stearns   

Steele   

Stevens   

Swift   

Todd   

Traverse   

"Wabasha  

Wadena   

"Waseca   

Washington    .  .  . 

Watonwan   

Wilkin  

i  Winona   

Wrig-ht   

Yellow  Medicine 

'  ,  Totals   


October  1898— Rate 
$2.15  Per  Scholar. 


Scholars 
Sharing. 

Amount  to 
County. 

3,350 
9/501 | 
3, 402 1 
1,642 
2,837 
4,322 
1,544 
4,428 
1,674 
3,242 
5,020 
2,176| 
1,457| 
7,355j 
6, 159 1 
2, 832 j 


202.50 
427.151 
314.30| 
530.30| 
099.561 
292.30| 
319.601 
520.20| 
599.10 
970.30 
793.00 
678.40 
132.55| 
,813.25| 
241.85| 
088.8O| 


March  1899— Rate 
$0.90  Per  Scholar 


Scholars 
Sharing. 


Amount  to 
County. 


3,350 

9,244 

3,402| 

1,642| 

2,837 | 

4,396| 

1,544| 

4,428| 

1,674| 

3,242| 

5,020| 

2, 176| 

1,457| 

7,.'-i.r>5j 

6,183| 

2, 832 1 


$3,015.00 
8,394.85 
3,061.80 
1,477.80 
2,658.30 
3,956.40 
1,389.60 
3,985.20 
1,506.60 
2,917.80 
4,518.00 
1,958.40 
1,311.30 
6,619.50 
5,564.70 
2,548.80 


324,651|  $697,900,651        325,013|  $292,750.53 
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TABLE  III. 
Receipts,  1899. — Common  School  Districts. 


Tax  Raised  in 
1898,  Mills. 

Cash  on  Hand  at 
Beginning  of 
Year. 

Received  from 
Apportionment. 

Received  from 
Special  and  Local 
One  Mill  Tax 
Collected. 

Received  from 
Bonds  Sold  and  all 
Other  Sources. 

7.203 

$987,411.93 

$802,362.18 

$1,426,382.51 

$387,091.26 

TABLE  IV. 

Receipts,  1899. — Independent  and  Special  Districts. 


Tax  Raised  in 
1898,  Mills. 

Cash  on  Hand  at 
Beginning  of 
Year. 

Received  from 
Apportionment. 

Received  from 
Special  and  Local 
One  Mill  Tax 
Collected. 

Received  from 
Bonds  Sold  and  all 
Other  Sources. 

16.095 

$509,248.27 

$591,321.21 

$1,806,422.26 

$536,857.00 
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Districts 
Report' g 
Indebt- 
edness. 

1 

Aggregate 
Indebted- 
ness of 
Districts. 

$3,265,891.04 

Cash  on 
Hand  at  the 
End  of  the 
Year. 

ss 

§3 
IS 

Paid  for 

Other 
Purposes. 

$415,283.85 

Paid  for 
Apparatus 

CO 

Paid  for 
Text  Books 

s 

CM 

of 

Paid  for 
Library- 
Books. 

$10,365.92 

For  Paying 
Bonds'and 
Interest. 

CO 

co 
oT 

Paid  for 
New  Sc'ool 

Houses 
and  Sites. 

$213,300.46 

Paid  for 
Rep'rs  and 
Improving 

Grounds. 

$ 
g 

6© 

Paid  for 
Fuel  and 

School 
Supplies. 

$183,695.81 

Paid  for 
Teachers' 
Wages. 

s 

2 

00 

Totals 
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TABLE  VII. 

SCHOLARS,  1899. 


Aitkin  

Anoka  

Becker   

Beltrami   

Benton   

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth  

Brown   

Carlton  

Carver   

CasL  

Chippewa   

Chisago   

Clay   

Cook   

Cottonwood  .  . . 
Crow  Wing.  .  . 

Dakota  

Dodge   

Douglas  

Faribault   

Fillmore  

Freeborn  ...... 

Goodhue   

Grant   

Hennepin  

Houston   

Hubbard   

Isanti   

Itasca  

Jackson   

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi 

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake  

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marshall   

Martin  

Meeker   

Mille  Lacs.  . .  . 
Morrison 

Mower  

Murray   

Nicollet   

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine   

Pipestone 

Polk  ..r  

Pope   

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Redwood  .... 

Renville   

Rice   

Rock  


Independent  and  Special 
Districts. 


3  o 

flw  o 

&  rr,  ^ 

2  *i  i< 


Ci 

g  «  a 


288 
859' 
827 


77 

69 
184 


£  o 

®  s  § 


5°° 


109 
143 
115 


9 

9 

8.4 


243 1 
514 1 
2, 445 1 
1,530] 
577 1 
273 1 


601| 
3601 
1,051 | 


54. 
76| 
1S2| 
116 
551 
48| 
I- 


 *l 

124  | 
131  I 
138  | 
116  j 
119  I 


9 

9.3 


686 1 
1,683 | 
1,482| 
1,133| 

705 1 
1,5591 
±,768| 
1,0£2 
2,845 

162 
33,448 

504 

348 
 I. 


59 1 
431 
147  j. 


135  | 
127.5] 


9 
0 

9.25 


sol 

1501 
154| 
211 1 

63.1 
233 
197 

79 
232 

33 
2,280 

85 

531 


124  | 
127  I 

 *i 

!14.5| 
137.4| 
123  | 
135  | 
138  I 
141.6| 
118.6| 
151  | 
110  | 
105  1 


Common  School  Districts. 


A  o 

PW  O 


£  3 


flo) 
tuog 


o  g 
J  PS 

si 


S9|     123.51  9 


1.3101 
1,530] 
544 1 
816( 
741| 
691 1 
280| 
1,738 1 


981 

114  | 

8.67 

1121 

132  | 

9 

45[ 

138  j 

9 

1411 

101  | 

9 

94 1 

137  j 

9 

126] 

187  1 

9.25 

561 

137  | 

9 

1191 

133  | 

9 

145 

130  | 

9 

1241 

142  | 

9 

154] 

139  | 

9 

47 1 

124  j 

9 

75| 

127  j 

9 

76] 

140  | 

9.25 

1301 

113  | 

8.76 

19| . 

 *1 

9 

188] 

139  | 

9.2 

685] 
2, 223 1 

311 
23,746 

484 

663 
1.342 
2,310 

572 


105 1 


1,2011 
71  f. 
81 

154 1 . 

2511 
65] 


101.5|  9 

109    ["  9 

105    |  9 

139    |  9.25 

 *I  9 

i  9 


130 


137 
139 


I 

591 1 
1,5421 
2, 251 1 
513| 
1,399| 
1,332| 
3,642| 
1,975 | 
920| 
2,336| 
922 1 
l,908i| 
2,281 | 
2,321; 

95 
1.813 
1,090 
2,806j 
1,726| 
3, 084 1 
3,106| 
4,519] 
3, 429 1 
3,656] 
1,716| 
4.322| 
2,728| 
683 1 
2, 161 1 
466| 
2, 279 1 
S40| 
2,5761 
1,3461 
2,208| 
18| 
3,0301 
1,726! 
2, 194 1 
3,0821 
2,209| 
2,271| 
2,881] 
1,494] 
3,135| 
3,112] 
1,814| 
1,745] 
2, 024 1 
2, 376  j 
4.120) 
7,661] 
2.2711 
1,463] 
5,148! 
2,246| 
962] 
2,209! 
2,9111 
3.8711 
2,7011 
1.0591 


260] 
375 1 
811i 
358  j 
3661. 
360] 
846| 
510] 
230] 
459] 
484 1 . 
551 1 
497] 
888 
38 
543 
510 
518 
424 
8361 
634 
1,270 
1,008 
811"' 
518 
781 
723 
254 
427 
91 
606 
2421 
052] 
449! 
6451. 

51 
642] . 
420|. 


6651 
7091 
752] 
803] 
317] 
876| 
8741, 
701  j 
3S0[ 
627 1 
721] 
692| 

2,2511' 
517] 
409 1 

1,742| 
837| 
188 
456 
675 

1,066 
738 
467 1 


71 

78 

68.8 

86 

67.9 

30 

86 

81 

75.25 

79 

81 

76.4 


95 
73 
67 
75 
109.8 
67.6 
75.2 
68 

69.97| 


91.8 


67  | 
73  | 
76  j 
60  ] 

76  ] 
71.8  | 
82.43| 
77.4  | 
62  | 
65.3  | 

100  j 

77  | 


73  | 
74.4  I 
81.2  ] 


6 
7 
6 
5 
7 

7.2 
7 

7.5 
7.2 
6.5 
9 

6.6 

6.7 

6.4 

8.5 

6 

5 

7.6 

7.1 

6.7 

7 

7 

6.91 
6.6 
7.02 
8 

6.4 
6.2 
6.4 
7.8 
7.5 
5.86 
6.2 
6.33 
6.05 
10 
7.33 
7 

7.3 
7.5 
6 

7.5 

7.17 

7.5 

6.7 

7.33 

6.8 

7 

7.5 
5.7 
7 

6.5 

6.93 

7.5 

6.5 

6.2 

8.5 

6.46 

7.5 

7 

7.21 
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TABLE  VII.— Continued. 


Independent  and  Special, 
Districts. 


u  g; 
©H 

§« 


s  © 


4>  ® 


S  o 


®  2 

©  a  8 
5s£ 


o  2 


2  ° 


Common  School  Districts. 


O-CJ  © 

co  ©  a 

o£  o 

©H  t< 

I  el 


©  2 


*»  2 


©  2 
w  5 

©  fl 

>  ©* 


©s 


Roseau   

St.  Louis  

Seott   , 

Sherburne   

Sibley  

Stearns   

Steele  

Stevens   

Swift   

Todd   

Traverse   

Wabasha   

"Wadena   

Waseca  

Washington  .... 

Watonwan   

Wilkin   

Winona   

Wrigfat   

Yellow  Medicine. 


8, 884 1 
304 
318 
1,180, 
2,380 
1,151 
420 
848| 
940 
475 
1.676J 


1,180) 
2.276| 


811 

141 

9 

60 

114 

9.5 

62 

128 

8.9 

87 

129 

9 

194 

141 

9 

127 

131 

9 

68 

122 

8.5 

82 

123 

9 

98 

124 

9 

47 

123 

9 

190 

139.9 

9 

76 

142 

9 

141 

8.76 

126 

116 

9 

4,015|       196|  145 
1,422|         941  122 
589|       111  J  130 


9.25 
9 


9881 
3, 133 | 
2,4061 
1,143<| 
2,082| 
6,963 j 
2,068| 
1,154| 
2,007| 
3,6291 
1,1001 
2,518 
1,791 
2,097 
2,609 
1,147 
1,530 
3,126| 
4,6361 
2,3061 


4291 
467] 
397 
313 1 
632 1 
912| 
552j 
471 1 
6441 

l,298i| 
450| 
445| 
468| 
422| 
6001 
371| 
4971 
674 

1,349 
713 


43 
122.8 
87 
75 
70 
99 
75 
70 
61 
69 
67.5 
90.4 
85 
78 
93 


4.93 
8.05 
7 
7 

7.1 
7 

7.05 
7 

6.3 

6.7 

6.8 

7.39 

6.49 

7 

8 

6.6 

7.5 

7.52 

7.26 

6.2 


Totals 


136,2851  U,| 


127.8|  8.99 


189,348|  50,3191      75  9  |  6.85 


*No  report. 
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TABLE  IX. 

TEACHER'S  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1899  BY 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


First  Gr. 

2nd  Gr. 

3d  Gr. 

Permanent 
Hygiene. 

Limited 
Hygiene. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

1  1 

Ill 

Aitkin 
Anoka 
Becker 
Beltrami 
Benton 
Big  Stone 
Blue  Earth 
Brown 
Carlton 
Carver 
Cass  .... 
Chippewa 
Chisago 
Clay 
Cook 

Cottonwood 
Crow  Wing 
Dakota 
Dodge 
Douglas 
Faribault 
Fillmore 
Freeborn 
Goodhue 
Grant 
Hennepin 
Houston 
Hubbard 
Isanti 
Itasca 
Jackson 
Kanabec 
Kandiyohi 
Kittson 
Lac  qui  Parle 
Lake 
Le  Sueur 
Lincoln 
Lyon 
McLeod 
Marshall 
Martin 
Meeker 
Mille  Lacs 
Morrison 
Mower 
Murray 
Nicollet 
Nobles 
Norman 
Olmsted 
Otter  Tail 
Pine 

Pipestone 
Polk 
Pope 
Ramsey 
Red  Lake 
Redwood 
Renville 
Rice 
Rock 
Roseau 
St.  Louils 
Scott 

Sherburne 
Sibley 
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TABLE  IX.— Continued. 


First  Gr. 

2nd  Gr. 

3dGr. 

Permanent 
Hygiene. 

Limited 
Hygiene. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Stearns   

feteele   

Stevens   

Swift   

Todd   

Traverse   

Wabasha   

Wadena   

(Waseca  

Washington  .  . . . 
'•Waconwan 

.Wilkin   

'Winona   

Wright   

Tellow  Medicine 

Totals   

15 


7| 

5! 

H| 

4| 

10| 

6| 

3| 

6| 

8| 

4| 

5] 

9| 

2| 

1| 

16| 

2| 

5| 

81 

3| 

1J 

61 

1| 

2 

6| 

1| 

1 

1 

3| 

3| 

10| 

«l 

11 

21 

5| 

2| 

2 

1| 

5| 

5 

HI 

31 

6 

30| 

8| 

6 

25| 

10.. 
22|„. . 
62|.. 
28 
ST 

57 

151 
16| 
24| 
63 1 
20 1 
■22\ 


117| 
55 1 


11 


11| 


50| . 


2 
6| 
10| 


2\ 


..'?!. 

1.3 

59 

5| 

15| 

2 

8 

6| 

15| 

7 

37 

11 

5| 

6 

19 

 1 

4| 

5 

31 

31 

30 

3 

16 

1 



7|  11|  36 
10|  20 1  100 
22|       5|  ■  20 


269|    377|    8151  3,494|       387    1,359|    471 1  1.356|    478|  1,813 


J 

1 
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TABLE  XL 
Teachers  and  Wages  for  1899. 


Counties. 


Independent  and  Special 
Districts. 


Number  of 
Teachers  for 
the  Year. 


Average 
Monthly 
Wages. 


Common  School  Districts. 


Number  of 
Teachers  for 
the  Year. 


Male.  Female.  Male.  Female.  Male.  Female.  Male.  Female 


Average 
Monthly 
Wages. 


Aitkin   

Anoka   

Becker   

Beltrami   

Benton   

Big-  Stone  

Blue  Earth  

Brown  

Carlton   

Carver   

Cass  

Chippewa 

Chisago   

Clay   

Cook   

Cottonwood  . .  . 
Crow  Wing. . .  . 

Dakota   

Dodge   

Douglas   

Faribault   

Fillmore   

Freeborn   

Goodhue   

Grant   

Hennepin  

Houston   

Hubbard   

Isanti   

Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi 

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marshall   

Martin   

Meeker   

Mille  Lacs.  .  .  . 
Morrison 

Mower   

Murray   

Nicollet   

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine  

Pipestone 

Polk   , 

Pope   . .  .  •.  

Ramsey  

Red  Lake  

Redwood 

Renville   

Rice  , 

Rock   

Roseau   , 


1 1 

6 

$80,001 

$45.00 

171 

65.001 

45.00 

51 

....... 

ill 
 i. 

66!43| 

39.72 

1 

5| 

 • 

75.O0I 

37.00 

2| 

131 

111.11| 

46.70 

61 

561 

82-OOj 

39.00 

8| 

29 

106.811 

43.60 

11 

12 

133.33| 

50.00 

ij 
..j... 

6| 

 [• 

90.00| 
 I- 

35.85 

2| 

131 

80.55! 

44.81 

2| 

70.00| 

43.50 

2| 

131.501 
 1, 

51.50 

» 

-ie 

82.50| 

40.50 

3| 

105.001 

50.00 

7 

32] 

69.851 

46.00 

4| 

29 

82.00| 

40.29 

2| 

17| 

79.2()| 

45.41 

71 

33| 

84.00| 

-J4.no 

61 

48| 

119.001 

45.00 

2| 

23 1 

128.50| 

59.44 

7| 

69| 

104.92| 

47.86 

H 

4| 

80.45[ 

40.00 

17| 

7891 

106.001 

48.50 

3| 

lOi 

60.00| 

40.00 

11 

6| 

85.00| 

44.16 

20 1 


17  90. 00: 
11|  133.30| 
37|  03.00| 
•••I  I- 


28| 
211 
14| 
18| 
22 1 


171.94| 
81.00| 
95.00| 
78.00| 
69.00| 


115.001 
86.00| 
83.50| 
81.00| 

121.00| 
67.00| 
62.50| 
69.001 


9| 
H 
29 1 

2| 
2| 
7| 
8| 
1! 


12| 
40| 

71 
420  j. 

7| 
16| 
27| 
59 1 
15| 
,...|. 


75.00| 
83.50| 
90.00| 


67.50| 
87.00| 
76.00| 
92.0O| 
122.22| 


67.50|  41.00 


43.00 
51.90 
39.00 


47.66 
44.00 
45.00 
43.75 
37.00 


42.00 
43.00 
41.50 
45.00 
44.30 
41.00 
37.50 
40.60 


40.00 
45.00 
42.00 


35.71 
42.00 
41.00 
48.00 
40.35 


61 
19| 

4| 

9! 

4 
•  ••I 
42| 
10| 
38| 

6| 
20| 
HI 
28| 

3| 
33| 
43| 
28 1 
12| 
35| 
27| 
61| 
15| 
30| 
25| 
40| 
27| 
151 


27| 
4| 
37| 

23| 
30| 


27| 
251 
87| 
29| 
32| 
32| 
24| 

7| 
24| 
20| 
20 1 
21| 
24| 
33 1 
44 1 
50| 
HI 
17| 
67| 
34| 

4| 
21| 
22| 
24| 
19| 
211 
16| 


3S 
56|  ' 
101| 
22| 
32| 
55 1 
169  . 
34| 
25| 
52| 
46| 
55  j 
57| 
75| 
2| 
45| 
86| 
84| 
86| 
59 1 
1641 
165 1 
120| 
129| 
58 1 
89 1 
81| 
24| 
56| 
181 
85| 
47| 
75| 
36| 
70| 
1|. 
82| 
471. 
109| 
681 
81| 
128| 
77| 
40  j 
79| 
156 1 
80| 
441 
92 1 
67| 
168| 
253 1 
60| 
56| 
133| 
54| 
28| 
58| 
90| 
108| 
114| 
611 
24| 


I 

$31.00| 
37.00| 
35.93| 
35.00| 
47.40| 
42.50| 

 I 

39.80| 
40.00| 
40.65| 
37.50! 
34.50! 
44.81] 
41.50| 
58.33| 
34.75| 
33.101 
46.001 
31.90| 
35.82| 
35.00| 
32.00| 
39.24| 
36.94| 
38.981 
47.001 
38.00| 
31.75| 
38.00| 
60.201 
33.91| 
42.00] 
35.40| 

.  38.48| 
36.00| 

 I 

37.75! 

 I. 


38.O0| 
39.00| 
33.001 
32.001 
37.50) 
49.00| 
38.00| 
38.00  j 
30.00! 
37.201 
34.00| 
35.0&I 
35.00| 
34.00| 
48.781 
35.00! 
38.00! 
35.70] 
45.00| 
36.71| 
37.00| 
38.001 
36.00| 
34.371 
32.12| 
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Counties. 


Independent  and  Special 
Districts. 


Number  of 
Teachers  for 
the  Year. 


Male.  Female 


Average 
Monthly 
Wages. 


Male.  Female 


Common  School  Districts. 


Number  of 
Teachers  for 
the  Year. 


Male.  Female. 


Average 
Monthly- 
Wages. 


Male.  Female. 


St.  Louis  

Scott   

Sherburne   

fedbley   

I  Stearns   

Steele   

^Stevens-   

Swift   

fodd,   

Ya  verse   

Wabasha   

Wadena   

fAfla,seca   

.Vashington    . .  .  . 

watonwan   

Wilkin   

iVinona   

SVright   

fellow  Medicine. 


HI 

4| 


231 
M 
6.1 
21 
59 
26 
9 
17 
18 
10 
43 


100.00 
56.50 
60.00 
79.00 
118.001 
128.00| 
166.00| 
85.00| 
88.66| 
100.001 
S7.50| 


27| 
55 1 
23 1 


Totals 


98 1 
33 1 

ie| 


57.00 

30.oo; 

37.00 
37.00' 
45.00, 
44.00 
46.00 
41.00 
43.00 
42.30 
43.00 


108.00|  43.00^ 

6C3.75|  55.30 

104.00|  43.50 

 I  ! 

141.00|  48.00, 

75.00|  42. 00 1 

90.00|  45.00 


15| 

90 

65.00! 

47.23 

31| 

51 

40.00| 

30.00 

HI 

49 

35.00| 

28.00 

29| 

46 

33.00| 

30.  <W 

114| 

90 

38.00| 

28.00 

12| 

76 

31.00| 

27.70 

6| 

52 

46.001 

28.00 

23 1 

60 

31.00| 

29.00 

51| 

96 

32.251 

27.50 

81 

461  34.651 

32.90 

29 1 

101 

35.001 

30.00 

9| 

50 

43.001 

29.00 

6| 

88 1  32.00| 

24.00 

HI 

89 

46.001 

28.00 

15| 

45 1  40.00| 

32.00 

10| 

571  44.60| 

30.70 

28| 

144|  38.0O| 

27.00 

33| 

108 1  40.30 

28.20 

35| 

69 

37.00| 

30.03 

293 1      2,993|  $91. 


$43,841  1,962| 


177|    $42.62|  $30.92 
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TABLE  XII. 

Supervision  and  Examination — 1899.    Common  School  Districts. 


COUNTIES. 


o3  0> 
CO  A 
i— h  E3 

o3  02 

go 
SO 


CD  S 
03  S 


O  0B 

to 


County 
Associa- 
tions. 


O  cfi 

6 


No.  of 
Exami- 
nations 

Held. 


Aitkin   

Becker   

Anoka   

Beltrami   

Benton   

Big-  Stone  

Blue  Earth  

Brown  

Carlton  

Carver   

Cass  

Chippewa 

Chisago   

Clay   

Cook   

Cottonwood  . . . 

Crow  "Wing  

Dakota   

Dodge   

Douglas   

Faribault  

Fillmore  

Freeborn   

Goodhue  

Grant   

Hennepin  

Houston   

Hubbard   

Isanti   

Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi   

Kittson  

Liac  qui  Parle. 

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln  

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marshall   

Martin   

Meeker  

Mille  Lacs.... 

Morrison   

Mower   

Murray  

Nicollet  ...... 

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine  

Pipestone 

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Redwood 

Renville   , 

Rice  

Rock   


$612.50 
900.00 
1,200.001 
500.00| 
650.00| 
700.00| 
1,470.001 
908.501 
300.001 
1,000.00| 
600.00| 
700.00 
850.00 
1,200.00 
100.00 
900.00 
550.00 
1,200.00 
900.00 
1,100.00| 
1,220.00| 
1,800.001  9 
1,400.00|  9 
1,250.001  18 


00.001 
I  2, 000. 00 1 
1,060.001 
400.00| 
530.00| 
400.00| 
1,030.001 
240.00 1 
1,100.001 
600.001 
1,200.00| 
200.00| 
1,100.00| 
682.00 
900.00 
1,100.00 
1,100.00 
1,150.00|  5 
1,000.001  5 
480.00|  1 
1.200.00|..  . . 
1,200.00|  9 
1,000.001  1 
900. 00|  10 
1,000.001  5 

900.00| 
1,200.00| 
1,500.00 1 
800.001 
1,000. oof 
1,500.00| 
900.00| 
750.00| 
800.00| 
1,100.001  13 
l,3O0.0O|  12 
l,21O.0O|  1 
900.001  5 


60 
128 


107 
145 
138 
169 

46 
103 1 
165 

93 
142 
161 

17 

48 
104 
140 
140 1 
133 
183 
150 
226 
264 
104 
214 
119 

78 
120 

46 
147 


45 
131 
184 
178 

75 
151 


31.. 

L.8i 


2S 


92 


100 

68 
158 
2 
209 

64 
134 
181 

76 
116 
210 

79 
140 
245 
135 
133 
142  j 
1431 
130| 
310  j 
138| 
173 1 
199 1 


8 

200 

1 

75 

8 

1 

153 

1 

2 

7 

40 

1 

5 

225 

1 

40 

1 

39 

- 


54 


150 
100 

105] 


130 


160 
20 


13 
13 
11 

6 
14 

9 
12 
11 
11 
15 
500 
11 
15 
10 
19 

9 

7 
12 


120| 


93 
100 
25 


987 


74 
120 
150 
106 


150| 


53| 


3|  56|. 
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COUNTIES. 


o  a 

21 

IS, 


II 

*3 


Q  0 

0"55 


County 
Associa- 
tions. 


ft  ^ 


No.  of 
Exami- 
nations 

Held. 


6Ph 


dp? 
ft 


Roseau   

St.  Louis  

Scott   

Sherburne   

(Sibley   

Stearns   

Steele   

i  Stevens   

Swift   

Todd   

Traverse   

Wabasha  

Wadena   

Waseca   

,  Washington  .... 

W  atonwan   

Wilkin   

Winona   

Wright   

Yellow  Medicine. 


Totals   $937 


i 


$370. 
1,500. 

840. 

500. 
1,000. 
1,800. 

930. 

600. 

840. 
1,175. 

700. 
1,200. 

000. 

930 
1,000. 

510 

700. 
1,200. 
1,350. 
1,000 


00  5 
00|  1 

001  6 
00  11 


OOj  3 

00|  3 

00|  9 

00|  1 

00|  5 

00|  1 

00|  1 

001  1 

00[  

O0|  5 

00|  5 

00|  7 


32 
171 
135 


132|  

39 1  145 
1921  

78  3 

159|  

112|  21 
102 
225 

82 


93 
67 
66 
228 
218 
144 


4.1 1  10, 


50 


125| 
....| 


40 

.!? 

97 1 


8 
8 
12 
8 
11 
12 
10 
10 

e 

8 
12 
13| 


34  ... . 
24  ...  . 
15.... 


15 
80 
43 
39 
19 
109 
231 
41 
23 
25 
15 
11 


50 
20|. 


5021    22S.  4,354|     18|   206|    164|2,483|  5 
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TABLE  XV. 
Arbor  Day  1899. 


Aitkin   

Anoka   

Becker   

Beltrami  .  . 
Benton 
Big  Stone.. 
Blue  Earth. 
Brown 
Carlton  . . . 
Carver 


Chippewa  .  . 
Chisago  .  . . 

Clay   

Cook   

Cottonwood 
Crow  Wing. 

Dakota   

Dodge   

Douglas  .  . . 
Faribault  . . 
Fillmore  . .  . 
Freeborn  . . , 
Goodhue  . . . 

Grant   

Hennepin  .  . 
Houston  .  . . 
Hubbard  .  . . 
Isanti   


COUNTIES. 


Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi   

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake   

Lie  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marshall   

Martin   

Meeker   

Mille  Lacs  

Morrison   , 

Mower   , 

Murray   

Nicollet   , 

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail  

Pine   

Pipestone   

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsey  

Red  Lake  


Common  School 
Districts. 


!§ 

ax 


1=1  . 

3  CO 

21 

oo 

o  Cud 
CO  s 

o> 
6W 


l 

H  6| 
2|  113| 
•I  I 


Independent  and 
Special  Districts. 


v  B 

IS-? 

.as 


■  •  I 

II  4| 
1|  23 
1|  27 

II  II 
 I- 


...  135|. 
II  2|. 
2|  40|. 

... 


4| 

8| 
16| 
49| 
5| 
91 
11 


II 


221 


11  HI 
3|  381 

12|  

••I  


53|. 


2CI. 


120| . 


47|. 


3| 

l\ 

51 
101 

13| 
3| 
41 


4|   v  30>| 

••I  I. 

H  3|. 
H  2|. 
2|  35|. 
•I 


60| 
33 1 . 
13| 
321 


40| . 
...I. 


2|  1031. 
•  •I  I- 


Ill 

Hi 

2| 
81 
28 1 
13| 
51 
HI 


3 1       200| . 

•  I. 


2|  31|. 
1  250| 

•I  I 

1|  100| 
•I  I 


HI 
8| 
3| 

13| 


23| 
28 1 
331| 


26| 
150 1 
193 1 . 
876| . 

67|. 

59| 
100| 
1821 

60 1 
.... 

821 
1531 
112| 
263| 
..... 


211| 
142| 
2841 
125| . 
124|. 
25 1 
341 
15 
60|. 
49| 
130| . 
289| 
51 1 
85| 
 1 


829| 


136| 
3S8I 
212| 
187| 
419| 
31 1 
70| 
357 1 
397| 
73| 
284 1 


253 1 
407| 
45 1 

nil 

466| . 
871 


fi  . 

p  cc 

O'  4* 

^  S 
o  o 

2* 

o  Cud 
CO  fl 

c'l 
6M 


2G 
40 
36 

3 
41 

2 

6 
20 
72 
37 
24 
89 
60 

8 
39 


38 
7 
30 
65 
18 
4 
15 
23 
79 
25 
55 


41| 
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COUNTIES. 


Common  School 
Districts. 


a  . 

oo 

CO  fl 


6W 


Independent  and 
Special  Districts. 


CD 


15 


SI 

6K 
3 


Redwood   

Renville   

Rice   

Rock   

Roseau   

St.  Louis  

Soott   

Sherburne   

Sibley   

Stearns   

Steele   

Stevens   

Swift   

Todd   , 

Traverse   , 

Wabasha   

Wadena   

Waseca   

Washing-ton   

Watonwan   

Wilkin   

Winona  

Wright   

Yellow  Medicine. 

Totals   , 


.   ',. 

3|  46|. 
3|  52| 
II  251. 

I. 


II 


281. 


4|  61|. 
3         03  . 
II  12|. 
1|  75 
1|  12 
•  I  


45|. 


20 1 
12| 
21| 
10| 

II 

4| 

6|- 

41 
32| 
34| 
14 1 
23 1 
10| 
9| 
6| 
18| 


20 1 
12|. 


26 1 
20| 

ill 


80| 
133| . 
340| 
260| 
3 
34|. 
70| 
31| 
423 1 
374 1 
137 
428 
295 
101 
224 1 
110| 
•I- 


131 
0| 


280 1 
153| 
6 

250 1 
36|. 
123 1 
1801 


80 


20 
91 
30 
45 
40 
20 
47 
46 


18 


85 1    2, 051 1        28 1        871 1    13, 302 1  2,134 
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TABLE  XVI. 

Graded  Schools  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1899. — Pupils  and  Buildings. 


Location  of  Schools. 


Ada   

Adrian   

Aitkin   

Albany   

Albert  Lea  

Alden   

Alexandria   

Amboy   

Annandale   

Anoka   

Appleton   

Argyle   

Arlington   

Atwater   

Austin   

Barnesville   

Belgrade   

Bellingham   

Bemidji   

Benson   

Bird  Island   

Biwabik   

Blooming  Prairie.  . 

Blue  Earth   

Brainerd   

Breckenridge   

Brownsville   

Brown  ton   

Brown's  Valley 

Buffalo   

Caledonia   

Cambridge   

Canby   

Cannon  Falls   

Carlton   

Carver   

Champlin   

Chaska  .  .  .  . e  

Chat  field   

Claremont   

Clarkfield   

Clearwater   

Cloquet   

Cokato   

Cold)  Spring   

Crcokston   

Dassel   

Dawson   

Delano   

Delhi   

Detroit   

Dodge  Center  

Dover   

Duluth   

Dundas   

Eagle  Bend  

East  Grand  Forks. 

Echo   

Eden  Valley  

Edgerbon   

Elbow  Lake  


03 

tten 

>f  Pupi 
ool. 

< 

'8 

o 

b 

Q 

<  &C 

a 

0 

otal  E 

verag 
ance. 

«s 

t*  153 
S  » 

H 

< 

392 
266 1 
288| 
210| 
1,171| 
181 1 
768 
198| 
196| 

sm\ 

250| 

220| 
237| 
1,333| 
352| 
153| 
145| 

25i ;  | 

460 j 

213| 

168| 

211 

719 

1,833 
259 
140 
2051 
223 1 
265 1 
255 1 
100| 
354 1 
435 1 
158| 
137 1 
112| 
321 
416| 
143 1 
140| 
140 1 
632  j 
213 1 
167| 

1,223| 
225| 
323  j 
265 
118 
589 
275 
120 

9,095 
149| 
248| 
470| 
124| 
240| 
159| 
177| 


I 

26(5 1  15 

203 |  16 

222 1  12 

140|  13 

887 |  15 

131 i  16 

586  18 

138 1  11 

114)  17 

715|  14 

216|  14 

154|  IS 

190|  17 

163 |  16 

1,078|  14 

243 |  14 

85|  17 

120|  15 
1141.... 

344|  14 

131 |  16 

111]  14 

110|  14 

545|  13 
1,366)...  • 

162|  16 

1081  1TJ 

124(  14 

1471  14 

200 |  15 

175|  16 
184],.:, 

246|  19 

334|  14 

92]  16 

92]  13 

88|  16 

213]  15 

317|  14 

125|  17 
115  .... 

88 1  17 

590|  11 

129|  14 

131 |  13 
911|...  . 

146 |  17 

234 |  15 

183|  17 

68|  17 

362 1  16 

198|  18 

90|  17 

7,539|  18 

109|  14 

135|  15 

287L  12 

105)  13 

155|  10 

104|  18 

115!  17 


3  CO 


o  . 


0 

M  . 

<V  03 

00  Qj 

2s 

O  p 

CO 


°s 

SJ^CC 

!> 


I 

1  ■ 
l 
3 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1| 
2 
1 
1 
6 
3| 

i 
i 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 

ii 

II 
Jl 

i|  I 

i|  I 

l|  I 

i|  I 

11  1 

H  I 

l|  I 

l|  I 

H  I 

II  I 

H  I 

2|  1| 

1|  I 

II  I 

5|  I 

II  i 
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$8,000 
2,500 
10,000 
5,000 
40,000 
9,000 1 
25,000 1 
6,000| 
3,000| 
12, 000 1 
16,0001 
7, 500 1 
7,000| 
15,000| 
50,0OO| 
7,000 1 
8, 000 1 
2,3001 
9,O0O| 
10,0001 
3, 000 j 
15,0001 
3, 500 1 
24, 000 1 
40,0O0| 
15,0001 
10.0001 
5,500| 
6,O0Oi 
9,500| 
7,060| 
3, 500 1 
17,000| 
15, 750 1 
4,000] 
3,0001 
4, 500 1 
17,000 | 
16, 500 1 
10,0001 
2, 500 1 
2, 650  j 
15,0OO| 
5, 000 1 
4, 500 1 
37,0001 
11,000 | 
12,0001 
10,200| 
3,5001 
18,000| 
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4,O0O| 
550,000| 
3,0001 
67,000  j 
30, 000 1 
6,000 1 
4,000| 
5, 000| 
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$8,000' 
2,500 
10,983 
5,000 
65,000 
9,000 
50,000 
6,000 
3,000 
35,000 
16,000 
7,500 
7,000 
15,000 
87,500 
12,000 
8,000 
2,300 
9.70«l 
17,000 
3,000 
15,000 
4,900 
36,000 
110,000 
15,000 
10,000 
5,500 
6,000 
9,500 
7,000 
3,500 
17,000 
15,750 
4,000 
3,000 
4,500 
17,000 
16,500 
10,000 
2,500 
2,650 
25,000 
5,000 
4,500 
61,000 
11,000 
12,000 
10,200 
3,500 
30,000 
20,000 
4,000 
1,800,000 
3,000 
67,000 
30,000 
6,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,500 
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Elgin   

Elk  River  

Ellsworth  .... 

Elmore   

Ely   

Elysian   

Evansville  .... 

Excelsior   

Eyota   

Fairfax   

Fairmont  

Faribault  

Farmington  . . 
Fergus  Falls .  . 

Fertile   

Fisher  

Fosston   

Fountain   

Frazee   

Freeport   

Fulda   

Garden  City. . . 

Gaylord   

G-ibbon   

GlencO'e   

Glenwood  .... 
Good  Thunder. 
Graceville  .... 
Grand  Meadow 
Grand  Rapids . 
Granite  Falls. 

Green  Isle  

Grove  City.  . .  . 

Hallock   

Halstad   

Harmony   

Hastings   

Hawley   

Hector   

Henderson    . .  . 

Henning   

Herman   

Heron  Lake.  .  . 

Hibbing   

Hinckley   

Hokah   

Hopkins   

Houston   

Howard  Lake. 
Hutchinson  .  . . 

Jackson   

Janesville 

Jasiper  

Jordan   

Kasota   

Kasson   

Kenyon   

Kerkhoven    .  .  . 

Kinbrae   

Lake  Benton . . 

Lake  City  

Lake  Crystal .  . 

Lakefield   

Lake  Park 

Lakeville  

Lamberton   . . . 
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Total  Enrollment. 

Average  Daily  Attend- 
ance. 

Average  Age  of  Pupils 
Leaving  School. 

Number  of  Months  of 
School. 

Number  of  School 
Houses. 

School  Houses  Built 
During  Year. 

Valuation  of  Best 
School  House  and 
Site. 

Cash  Value  of  all 
School  Houses 
]  t  andfSites. 
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Lanesboro   

Le   Roy  , 

Le  Sueur  , 

Litcfhfield   , 

Luttle  Palls  , 

Long  Prairie. 

Luverne   

Lyle   

Mabel   

Mcintosh   , 

Madelia   , 

Madison   

Mankato   

Mantorvill«   

Mapleton   

Marine  Mills 

Marshall   

Mazeppa   

Melrose   

Milaca   

Minneapolis   

Minneota   

Minnesota  Lake., 

Montevideo   

Montgomery   

Monticello   

Montrose   

Moorhead   

Mora   

Morgan   

Morris  

Morristown   

Morton,   

Mountain  Lake . . . 

New  Auburn  

New  Brighton  . . . 

New  London  

New  Paynesville. 

New  Prague  

New  Richland. . . . 

New  Ulm  

North  Branch  

Northfield   

North  St.  Paul... 

Norwood   

Oak  Park  

Olivia   

Ortonville   

Osakis   

Osseo   

Owatonna   

Park  Rapids  

Pelican  Rapids. . . 

Per  ham   

Pine  City  

Pine  Island  

Pipestone   

Plainview   

Preston   

Princeton   

Read's  Landing.. 
Redwood  Falls... 

Red  Wing  

Red  Lake  Palls. . 

Renville   

Robbinsdale   

Rochester   
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Royalton   

Rush  City  

Rushford   
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TABLE  XVIII. 

Graded  Schools  for  the  Year  Ending  July  31, 1899 — Teachers  and  Salaries. 


Location  of  School. 


Ada   

Adrian.   

Aitkin   

Albany   

Albert  Lea  

Alden   

Alexandria   

Amboy   

Annandale   

Anoka   

Appleton   

Argyle   

Arlington   

Atwater   

Austin   

Barnesville   

Belgrade   

Bellinghara   

Bemidji   

Benson   

Bird  Island  

Biwabik   

Blooming  Prairie.. 
Blue  Earth  City... 

Brainerd   

Breckenridge   

Brownsville   

Brown  ton   

Brown's  Valley  

Buffalo   , 

Caledonia   

Cambridge   

Canby   

Cannon  Falls  

Carlton   

Carver   

Champlin   

Chaska   

Chatfield'   

Claremont   

Clarkfield   

Clearwater   

Oloquet   

Cokato   

Cold  Spring  

Orookston   

Dassel   

Dawson   

Delano   

Delhi   

Detroit   

Dodge  Centre  , 

Dover   

Duluth   

Dundas   

Eagle  Bend  

East  Grand  Forks. 

Echo   

Eden  Valley  

Edgerton   

Elbow  Lake  

Elgin   

Elk  River   

Ellsworth   

Elmore   

Ely   


^  X 

o  a 

J5| 


Superintendent  or 
Principal. 


P.  J.  Butler  

C.  H.  Sheilbach  

G.  W.  Walker  

Paul  Ahles  

W.  J.  Schimitz  

Henry  J.  Pfeiffer . . 
J.  A.  Cranston. . . . 
W.    R.  Thompson.. 

A.   A.  Zech  

J.    L.  Torrens  

J.  M.  Powers  

W.  Wheeler  

J.   S.   Festerson.  .  . . 

F.  W.  Dobbyn  

W.  F.  F.  Selleck.  .. 

R.   S.  Dewar  

M.  E.  Tomlinson.. 

G.  H.  Sandberg. . . 
J.    H.    Eschliman.  . 

A.  Nelson  

C.    W.  Jackson.... 

Adeline  Tipple  

Louis  N.  Isaacs  

V.   R.  Wasson  

T.   B.  Hartley  

C.  F.  W.  Carlson.  . 
Geo.  E.  Keenan... 

Alfred  Jury  

S.  F.  Beede  

John  C.  Partridge. 

F.    A.  Morril  

O.  A.  Elmquist  

O.  S.  Vail  

A.    M.  Locker  

C.    V.  Pierce  

C.  H.  Smith  

D.  L.  Coon  

P.    H.  Bradley  

E.  J.  Donaldson  

Carrie  T.  Hinckley 

A.  T.  Adams  

W.   B.  Herman  

J.  A.  Marr  

A.   P.  Ritchie  

J.  Wocken  

John  Moore  

C.  M.  Christianson 
E.  M.  Phillipps... 
Herbert   Oarleton. . 

A.   M.  Gullette  

S.    A.  Challman... 

J.  C.  Marshall  

J.  W.  Klinker  

R.  E.  Denfeld  

O.  M.  Washburn.. 
J.  J.  Trask  

H.  C.  Crippen  

J.  W.  Russel  

V.  N.  McCombs... 
L.  A.  Hadley  

I.  T.  Johnsrud  

S.  H.  Wolfe  

J.  M.  Casey  

V.  S.  L.  Owen  

C.  H.  Barnes  

L.   W.  Wilson  


$800 
900 
720 
550 

1.600 
540 

1,300 
585 
585 

1,100 
765 
810 
705 
675 

1,500 
855 
585 
675 
450 

1,100 
675 
700 
810 

1,200 

1,200 
675 
440 
675 
900 
675 
720 
450 
810 

1,000 
630 
630 
480 
810 

1,200 
495 
490 
585 

1,200 
540 
540 

1,575 
495 

1,125 
675 
540 

1,068 
900 
720 

3,000 
585 
675 
990 
500 
495 
540 
720 
630 
900 
600 
630 
900 


Highest 
Salary, 
not  Incl'd 
Princip'ls 


EH  oj 


o  2 


Average 
Salary, 
not  Incl'd 
Princip'ls 


H  as 


a>  x 


$600 
720| 

....I 
450| 


$450 1 . 
450 1 . 
450|. 
400 1 


No.  of 
Teachers 

Em 
ployed. 


03 

X* 

495| 


750| 

I 


3.60 1 . 
360  . 


..I 


427|  I 

405|  

300 1  1 

360|  | 

575 1   600 1 

495|  | 

360" 

405 1  600 
360| 
495 1 
360) 
600 1 
400 
450| 
540  495 
450  . . 
280 
405 
405 
450 
450 


\ 

495| 
540| 


450 1 


450 
450 
405 
300 
320 
300 
540 
315 
280 
360 
595 
360 


1530 

450 


450 1 
...,| 

•••I 


270| 

450| 

450| 

360 1 

450 1 

450| 

450 

945 

495 

360|. 

450 1 

315|. 

315|. 

360 1 . 

405|. 

450|. 

4951 

405 1 . 

405| . 

495 1 . 


9971 


$411| 

1| 

372| 

1| 

8 

405 1 

11 

6 

360| 

3| 

1 

395 1 

2\ 

23 

360 1 

1| 

3 

394 1 

2| 

19 

1| 

3 

360| 

11 

3 

405| 

3| 

16 

380 1 

1| 

5 

405 1 

1 

4 

324 1 

1| 

4 

360 1 

1| 

4 

| 

31 
"I 

30 

450| 

11 

Q 

360 1 

1 

3 

372| 

1| 

3 

342 1 

11 

3 

392| 

lj 

9 

340| 

11 

4 

525| 

4 

365| 

11 

5 

415 1 

2 

15 

434| 

41 

35 

382 1 

11 

4 

2801 

1 1 

2 

3061 

1 1 

394 1 

ii 

4 

360 1 

} 
x  1 

Q 

396| 

11 

■•■1 

5 

345| 

11 

3 

394 1 

1 1 

Al 

371 1 

1 1 

g 

338] 

11 

3 

360 1 

1 

3 

3201 

11 

■"•1 

2 

323 1 

11 

6 

414| 

11 

10 

315| 

245|  . 

1| 

3 

360 1 

11 

2 

450 1 

11 

12 

322J 

1| 

3 

270| 

H 

2 

450 1 

11 

21 

270 1 

11 

4 

420| 

1| 

7 

378| 

11 

7 

338| 

1| 

2 

383 1 

2| 

11 

396 1 

1| 

5 

405| 

2| 

2 

557| 

HI 

234 

460 1 

1 

4 

320| 

1| 

4 

423 1 

3| 

7 

315| 

1 

o 

300 1 

1| 

3 

330| 

1| 

3 

375 1 

11 

3 

450| 

11 

4 

450| 

21 

5 

383 1 

3| 

2 

369 1 

11 

5 

450| 

11 

8 
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Location  of  School. 


6 


Elysian   

Evansville   

Excelsior   

Eyota   

Fairfax   , 

Fairmiont   , 

Faribault   , 

Farmington  . ..,  

Fergus  Falls  

Fertile  , 

Fisher   

Fosston   

Fountain   

Frazee   

Freeport   

Fuldia   

Gaylord   

Gibbon   

Garden  City  j 

Glencoe   j 

Glenwood   | 

Good  Thunder  

Graceville   f 

Grand  Meadow  | 

Grand   Rapids  | 

Granite  Falls  | 

Green  Isle  ~ .  | 

Grove  City   | 

Hallock   | 

Halstad   

Harmony   

Hastings   

Hawley   

Hector   

Henderson   

Henning   

Herman   

Heron  Lake   

Hibbing   

Hinckley   

Hokah   | 

Hopkins   I 

Houston   '  j 

Howard    Lake  I 

Hutchinson   | 

Jackson   [ 

Janesville   j 

Jasper   | 

Jordan   | 

Kaso  ta   | 

Kasson   i  | 

Kenyon   | 

Kerkhoven   ^  I 

Kinbrae   | 

Lake   Benton  | 

Lake  City  | 

Lake  Crystal  I 

Lakefield   t 

Lake   Park  I 

Lakeville     j 

Lamberton   I 

Lanesboro  | 

Le    Roy  j 

Le  Sueur  | 

Litchfield   I 

Little  Falls  

Long   Prairie  ] 

Luverne   I 


Superintentent  or 
Principal. 


Highest 
Salary, 
not  Incl'd 
Princip'ls 


o  0) 


4  O.   F.   Morgan  I  630 

4! Antoinette   Johnson  j  495 

F.  A.  Whitely  |  810! 

4  F.  C.  Kent  |  54o! 

4  R.   MacKay  |  630. 

11  P.   P.   Kennedy  |1,150| 

25  G.  A.  Franklin  |1,800 


I  2; 

I 
! 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


ft  3 
O 


315 
450 


Average 
Salary, 
not  Incl'd 
Princip'ls 


0v 
H  eg 
3 


F.  P.   Phipps  j  1,056 

C.   A.   Ballard  1 1,260 

Bert  Russell  |  700 

4!Thos.    Casey  j  950 

6  R.   W.   Hitchcock  |  900 

3  E.  L.  Brady  |  495 

4  C.  W.  Porter  |  540 

G.  Harren  j  675 

W.  V.  Clemons  |  650 

Julius    Frelin  |  630 

H.  C.  Poehler  |  540 

Chas.    Sandberg  |  405 

15  E.  E.  Mclntire  |1,500 

7  S.  F.  Browne  |  810 

4  H.   G.   Child's  |  585 

E.    N.   Tuckey  j  900 

H.   W.   Fisk  |  720 

E.  T.  Carrol  1 1,000 

8  J.  W.  Marshall  j  950 

3  W.  F.  Fahey  |  495 

4  W.    S.    Linnell  j  440 

4  A.  W.  Uhl  j  750 

4  C.   G.   Hankey  |  585 

4  J.  F.  Jones  |  630 

18  J.  H.  Lewis  |1,400 

4  J.   H.  Lewis  |  675 

5  H.   W.   Mayne  |  720 

C.  E.   Young  1 1,200 

J.  W.  Johnson  j  540 

H.  H.  Aspden  |  720 

Louis   Magin  |  810 

7  F.  O.  Hemenway  |  900 

4  G.  E.  Johnson  |  585 

4  W.  N.  Amedon  j  420 

0  Adolph   Olson  j  740 

F.  E.   Hamlin  |  675 

Robert   Morris  |  585 

11  H.   L.   Merril  1 1,100 

9  H.    A.    Britzins  j  810 

V.  G.  Pickett  |  900 

R.   L.   Kempl-e  |  675 

J.   P.   Lahr  |  630 

6  G.   S.  Ohslund  |  495 

9  E.  H.  Ellsworth   900 

W.  H.  Holland  |1,050 

4  G.   A.   Crandall  |  540 

3  J.  H.   Clemmons  |  405 

4"  Martin  Kranz  j  720 

17  L.   P.  Cravens  |1,350 

7  H.  G.  Blanch  j  720 

ft  Louis  Anderson  |  675 

S.    Swennumson  |  520 

D.  J.  Sullivan  |  675 

E.  K.  Greene  j  675 

R.  D.  Taylor  j  1,125 

R.  L.  H.  Lord  j  900 

Edmund  Berrigan  |1,000 

1,200 
1,400 


427 1 

540|    630|  540 
540 1    540|    540    428 j 

.  I    630    484| 

379 1 
405 
387 1 
270 1 
390| 
I 


....(  450 

 I  405| 

 I  450 

 1  370 

....  450l|  

450|  I  415 

360| 
360 1 
405| 
270| 


ft  .2 

O  e« 

eh  a 


330| 
315 
426 


No.  of 
Teachers 

Em- 
ployed. 


383 


36j0| 


315| 
270| 


428 1    665 1   428|    428 1 


13 


.|  450|. 
.,,..|   815 1 . 

 I    405 1 . 

.  ...|  360|. 
....  495 
. ...  450 
270 
....  320 

 I  500 

. . .  405 
....j  315 
585|  540|  585 
.,;.]  405| 
...|  405| 
...,|  540| 
360 
405 
360 
6O0| 


R.   C.  Dewey. 

A.  M.  Rowe  

C.  H.  Christopherson . . 
F.  E.  Dean  , 


720 
1,100 


270 1 
310| 
466| 
405 1 
315| 
410| 
375 1 
371 1 
378[ 

 1 

405| 
3601 
564 1 
360 1 
315| 
378| 
360| 
394 1 

585  |   405|    585|    405 1 
4501 
450 
360| 

450 1   315|  450 
...  .1  3151... 
...|  405|... 
4)50 1 


315|. 
4501 . 
360| . 
450|. 


360 1 
315| 
405| 
330 1 
412| 


375 1 
400| 
360 1 
282 1 
315| 
40O| 
385 1 

360|   360]   338]  338| 


...1  270|. 


720| 

540|  

...| 

360 

... 

405 

— 

320 

•••I 

405 

... 

405 

450 

450 

450 

540| 

630 

540| 

...| 

640|  1 

... 

450 

 1 

270 1 


320 1 
369 
294 
375 
360 
400 
378| 


I  450| 


398 1 
402 1 


1 
1 
1 
I 

81 
2| 
11 
11 
1 
1 
1 
11 
31. 

1 

1 

1< 

11 

2| 

1| 

1| 

11 

1| 

1| 

1 

II 

1| 

1 

i 

21 
11 
11 
11 

;i 

11 
ij 

1 
1 

11 
11 

3 

11 
11 
21 
ij 
11 

i\ 

1 
11 
21 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
21 
11 
11 
11 
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Location  of  School. 


Lyle   

Mabel   

Mcintosh   

Madelia   

Madison   

Mankato   

Mantorville   

Mapleton   

Marine  Mills  

Marshall   

Mazeppa   

Melrose   

Milaca   

Minneota   

Minneapolis 
Minnesota  Lake. 

Montevideo   

Montgomery 

Monticello   

Montrose   

Moorhead   , 

Mora   

Morgan   , 

Morris   

Morristown  .... 

Morton   

Mountain  Lake. 
New  Auburn . .  . 
New  Brighton.. 


Superintendent  or 
Principal. 


Jesse 
Thos. 
R.  W 


D. 
C. 
W 
T. 
M 
S. 
M. 
R. 

12  H.  yv 
5  Guy 


Highest 
Salary, 
not  Incl'd 
Princip'ls 


4  F. 
,..  C. 

4  W. 
10  G. 

5  D. 

6  P. 

3  ,  J. 
14  J. 

4  E. 
4  J. 
0  P. 


Simmons  |  540 

Cahill  j  630 

.   Nelson  I  585 

Kmopp  1 1,000 

Tonning  j  810 

,  Varney  1 1,600! 

Puller  |  720, 

.   Stamford  j  720 

Anderson  |  54o! 

Boutelle  |1,700 

Lyman  j  63oJ 

.   Shroyer  jl.OOO 

Swing  |    720 1 

Sprout  |  520 

Jordan  [4.000 1 

Linsley  |  630 

Smith  |1,000 

Gibson  j  630| 

Lurton  1 1,000 

Clarke  j  540 

Giles  1 1,600 


EH  S 


Average 
Salary, 
not  Incl'd 
Princip'ls 


,  ...|  405|......  375| 

 j  360|   360| 

...|  405  j  |  375| 

540 1  405|    500 1  385 1 

.  .  .|  4051  |  366 1 

675|  675|  |  441| 

495'|  I  306) 


481 1 . 
405 1 . 
450 1 . 
480|. 


360 1 
427'| 
371| 
342 1 
480 1 
280! 


Appel. 
Arp. 


5  Byron 
5  C.  J. 


Mork. 
Dodge. 


6  I.  L  Bargen  

3  G.  M.  Burdick. 


|      5  Kate 


New    London  |      4  A. 

New    Paynesville  |     5  B. 

New    Prague  |      4  H. 

New  Richland  |      5  C. 

New    Ulm  |    14  E. 

North    Branch  j      4  A. 

Northfield   j    16  E. 

North  St.  Paul  I 

Norwood   j 

Oak   Park  v. . .  j 

Olivia   | 

Ortonville   | 

Osakis   I 


Owatonna   

Park  Rapids.  .  . . 
Pelican  Rapids.  . 

Perham   

Pine  City  

Pine  Island  

Pipestone   

Plainview   

Preston   

Princeton   

Reed's  Landing. 
Red  Lake  Palls. 

Red  Wing  

Redwood    Palls.  . 

Renville   

Robbinsdale 

Rochester   

Rockford   

Rollingstone 

Royalton   

Rush  City  

Rushiford   

Sacred  Heart. .  . . 

Sandstone   

St.  Charles  


Wagner. .  . . 
Gundierson . 

Buekland. 
Bebermeyei 

Yeager.  .  . . 


|  540 
|  540 
|1,000 
|  450 
|  585 
|  720 
|  450 
|  630 
|  515 
|  000 
|  750 
I  720 


Critchett   1,500  650| 


Giles  |  675 

Adams  j  1,500  j 

Anna  Wyatt  |  630 

P.   D.   Maack  |  630 

Sullivan  |  675. 

Wagner  j  720: 

Childs  |1,100 

Payne  |  675 

Parker  j  630 

Ford  |  l,50O 

King  |  765 

Sahlstrom  j  675 

Adley  |  713 

Holland  {  630 

Wester-son  j  810 

Young  1,400 

C.  Miller  |  950 

E.  Lockerby  1 1,300 

White  j  1,050 

Roach  |  540 

McNally  j  810 

Hubbard  1 1,700 

Jones  j  900 

Thorson  1 1,000 

Morey  |  675 

Budlong  11,500. 


E. 
W. 
N. 
E. 
R. 
H. 
O. 
A. 
R. 
C. 
A. 
W. 


M. 

C. 
J. 
C. 

o. 

L. 
P. 
L. 
L. 
J. 
W 
G. 
J. 
E. 
H. 
J. 
P. 
F. 
A. 
I. 
A. 
P. 
L. 
M. 
P. 
Wm. 
E.  T 
Elias 
J.  H. 
A.  C. 


630 

i  300 ; 

I  675, 

I  675  j 
11,000 
|  675 
|  720 

Tibbetts  11,300! 


Pryoir . 

Rivers  

Wildes,  Jr. 
McCutchan. . 

Reed  

Rachie  

Hay  


BOOj... 
450  ... 
...I  405|... 
.,..1  450... 
..v  380|... 

•  ••I    575|  | 

...     315|  | 

...|    360|  I 

495 1  450|  495 1 
...|  315|... 
. .  .J  405|... 
.  ..I  360|... 
...I  270|... 
...I  405L. 

320,;. . 
...|  405|... 
500|    350|  625| 

•■•I    315|  I 

550|    487 1 

•■•I    450|  I 

495|    585|  428| 

...|    4501  1 

...|    315|  I 

...4  5101  I 

...I    405!  I 

...I    540|  I 

•••!!    360|  I 

...I    315!  I 

...I    630|  I 

...|    450|  I 

...|    405,|  I 

475 1    451 1  475| 

•••I    450|  I 

450|  360  |  450| 
405|    405|  405| 

...I  540|  

•••I  540  

...I    585|,  I 

270|  I 

405|  360|  405| 
550|    600|  5501 

...I    450|  I 

...I    450]...,. I 

...|    325!  I 

630|   765|  630| 

360|  I 

385|  I 

315|  I 

450|  I 

450|  

3601  1 

405|  I 

450|  I 


4201 

371 1 

382 1 

360| 

496| 

285| 

360| 

405 1 

282 1 

371 1 

360 1 

270 1 

405 1 . 

294 1 

360 1 

325 1 

315| 

447| 

450| 

412| 

414|. 

315| 

492! 

3871 

397| 

360| 

280| 

4291 

396 1 

382| 

422| 

360| 

360 1 

400| 

382| 

396 1 

405 1 

270| 

338| 

452 1 

387| 

405| 

325 1 

563 1 

337 1 

360| 

315| 

378| 

420| 

326| 

375 1 

3801 
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Location  of  School. 


Superintendent  or 
Principal. 


St.    Clair  I 

St.  Cloud  

St.   James  , 

St.  Louis  Park  

St.  Paul  

St.  Paul  Park  

St.  Peter  

Sauk  Centre  

Sauk  Rapids  

Shakopee   

Sherburne   , 

Slayton   

Sleepy  Eye  

Soudan   

South  St.  Paul  

South  Stillwater  

Springfield   

Spring  Grove  | 

Spring  Valley  

Staples   

Stephen   

Stewart   

Stewartville   

Stillwater   

Taylor's  Palls  

Thief  River  Falls.  . . 

Tower   

Tracy   

Two  Harbors  

Verndale   

Virginia   , 

Wabasha   

Wadena   

Warren   

Waseca   

Watertown   

Waterville   

Waverly   

Wayzata   

Welcome   

Wells   

West  Concord  

Wheaton   

White  Bear.-  

Willmar  ....   

Windom   

Winona   

Winnebago  Ciii'  

Winthrop   

Wood  Lake  

Worthington   

Wykoff   

Zumbrota   


A.  H.  Turritin  

S.  S.  Parr  

M.  H.  Manuel 

L.  M.  Abbott  

A.    J.  Smith  

Isabella  Bailey. .  .  . 
Edgar  George  

G.  A.  Stanton  

W.  J.  Marquis 

A.  S.  McBee  

Frank  L.  Giles.  . . 
W.  P.  Dyer  

H.  C.  Hess  

E.  O.  Lov eland.  . . 

Lee  Galloway  

J.    F.  Larson  

W.  W.  Barnum... 

W.  F.  Wendell  

W.  W.  Kilgore. .  . . 

H.  I.  Harter  

Hester  J.  Clark. .  . 
Mrs.  Elzoe  Stead. 

G.  N.  Chapman. .  . 

F.  A.  Weld  

C.  H.  Tether  

Herbert  Fuller  

R.   G.  McLeod  

Lee  Swift  

S.  A.  Foster  

F.  J.  Yerke  

Wm.  Parke  

J.  A.  Vandyke.  . .  . 

M.  J.  Tormey  

Wm.  Angus  

L.  Bliss  

F.  L.  Williams.  . . 
A.  S.  Kingsford.. 
Sister  Eugenia.  . .  . 
J.  M.  Davies  

E.  H.  Nicholas.  . . 

R.  W.  Manuel  

Gertrude  Tibbetts. 

H.  R.  Edwards. .  . 

F.  F.  Farrar  

Estelle  Fenno  

A.  F.  Armstrong.. 

J.  A.  Tormey  

J.  E.  Gilman  

G.  E.  Butler  

M.  L.  Pratt  

E.  L.  Porter  

R.   C.  Turner  

F.  J.  Bomberger.  . 


58.") 
100 
,200 
,000 
,600 
493 
,430 
000 
673 

ooo 

720 

855 
,260 
,000 
900 
673 
,000 
455 
,200 
,000 
630 
495 
765 
,000 
6S5 
540 
,000 
,400 
,200 
630 
,000 
,350 
,050 
900 
,400 
540 
,000 
540 
602 
540 
,100 
540 
900 
,000 
,000 
,080 
,000 
,000 
630 
400 
,350 
585 
,050 


Highest 
Salary, 
not  Incl'd 
Princip'ls 


o  © 


o  5 


Average 
Salary, 
not  Incl'd 
Princip'ls 


EH  03 


1300 


405 
405 


215 
540 


41*5 


4.r.(i 


450 1 
1200 
450 


<D  EC 

o  « 
EH  S 


....|  3151... 
1100|    540 1  540 

495 1  

540 1  

l.OOOl  945 

405|  

700|    540 1  385 

•••I  5181  

...|  360|  

405 1  

405|  405 

495|  

495|  | 

650|  

405|    405|  405 
360|..  . 
493| . .  . 

215|  

540 1  540 
450|  | 


No.  of 
Teachers- 
Em- 
ployed. 


360|  

360||  

7201  697 

405 1  

405|  

650|  

450|  

5401  

315|  | 

<495|. 
540 1  360 
403 1 . .  . 
405-|. .  . 
I540j... 
324|..  . 
540... 


450|  450 

3i5|;  

450|  

450|  

493|  

450 1  450| 
850|1, 100| 
450|  450 | 
360'|... 
280|... 
50O|..  . 
400| . .  . 
4951. .  . 


315| 
464 1 
392 1 
422| 
504 1 
346f. 
429 1 
446 1 
(326| 
344 1 
405 1 
394 1 
396| 
525 1 
405 1 
319| 
375 1 

 1 

218| 

411 1 

360|. 

342|. 

360| 

604 1 

405 1 

405| 

525-1 

405 1 

446| 

315 1 

450! 

393 1 

3761 

405| 

4321 

315| 

3951 

326|. 

315! 

360| 

405| 

315|. 

370 1 

445 1 

427 1. 

405| 

50O| 

391| 

315| 

280| 

426| 

371 1 

4001 


1|  '2 

1|  23 

1|  15 

1|  10 

29 1  405 

...I  4 


Totals   |  |  $880''$574|  $433 1  $513|  $379|  376|3,306 

I         I         I         I         I         I  1 
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TABLE  XXI. 

State  High  Schools. — Enrollment,  Ages  and  General  Items  for  Year  1899. 


High 
School 
Studies. 


Location  of  School 


Adrian 
Aitkin 
Albert  Lea. 
Alexandria 
Anoka 
Appleton 
Austin 
Benson 

Blue  Earth  City 
Brainerd 
Canby 

Cannon  Falls. 
Chatfield 
Cloquet 
Crookston 
Dawson 
Delano 
Detroit 

Dodge  Center. 
Duluth 
Elgin 

Elk  River. 
Fairmont 
Faribault 
Farmington 
Fergus  Falls. 
Glencoe 
Glenwood 
Granite  Falls. 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Heron  Lake. 
Hutchinson 
Jackson 
Janesville 
Kasson 
Kenyon 
Lake  City. 
Lanesboro 
Le  Roy. 
Le  Sueur. 
Litchfield 
Little  Falls. 
Luverne 
Madelia 
Madison 
Mankato 
Mantorville 
Mapleton 
Marshall 

Minneapolis,  Central    . .  . 
Minneapolis,  East  Side.. 
Minneapolis,  North  Side. 
Minneapolis,  South  Side. 
Montevideo 
Monticello 
Moorhead 
Morri; 
New  TJlm. 
Northfield 
Ortonville  . . 
Owatonna  . . 
Pine  Island. 
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TABLE  XXI.— Continued. 
State  High  Schools. — Enrollment,  Ages  and  General  Items  for  Year  1899. 


Location  of  School. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Under 
Gradu- 
ates. 


be 

^  Sail 

?  I 


^  O 


Graduates. 


Prepara- 
tory- 
Studies. 


High 
School 
Studies. 


Pipestone   

Plainview   

Preston   

Princeton   

Red  Wing  

i  Redwood  Falls  

Renville   

Rochester   

Rushford   

1  St.  Charles  

St.  Cloud  

St.  James  

St.  Paul,  Central 

St.  Paul,  Cleveland  .. 

St.  Paul,  Humboldt  . . 

St.  Paul,  Meoh.  Arts. 

St.  Peter  

Sauk  Centre  

Shakopee   

Slayton   

Sleepy  Eye  

Springfield   

Spring  Valley  

Stillwater   

Traoy   

"Wabasha   

"Wadena   

"Warren   


"Waterville   

"Wells   

Willmar   

Windom   

"Winnebago  City. 

"Winona   

"Worthtngton  . . . 
Zumbrota   


87 

32 
54 
40 
190 
50 
24 
133 
57 
64 
106 
35 
1,098 
180 
216 
344 
91 
101 
30 
29 
60 
23 
102 
286 
68 
96 
43 
41 
88 
44 
48 
69 
50 
56 
287 
114 
55 


15 

17  | 


10  15  | 


15  | 


15 
14  |. 
I  15  | 
15.5| 


I  16 


13 

14  | 
16  | 
14  | 
14  | 
16  13.5 
15 
15.6 
15 
14 
14 
15 
15 
16 
14 
15 
15 
16.3 
14  | 
15.8| 
14.5| 

14  | 
14.5| 
15.3| 
16  | 

15  | 
15.3| 
15.71 


16  |  19 
18    |  18 

17  |  18.4 
17  |  

I  18 

 |  17.5 

17    |  18 

17    j  18 

15  I  18 

16  |  18 

17  17 
16  I  19 
....|  18 

17 


15 
16.5 
15.8 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
18 
14 
15 


18 

17.6 

17 

18 

18 

19 

17.7 


11  15.1| 


19 
18 
19.9 
17   ]  17.8 

15  17.3 
17.1|  19.5 

16  |  18.5| 
16  17  j 
....18  | 

16  I  16.9| 

17  |  18  | 

16  |  18.8| 

17  |  19.1| 
17.1|  18.6| 
16.6|  19.91 


33 1 
5| 
5! 

10| 
51 
8| 
8| 
2| 

82| 

17| 

HI 
12| 
10| 
8| 
3| 
3| 
3| 


Totals    11,713  1,363|  14.9]  16.9|  18.2| 


46 
7 
8 

14 
8 

14 

17 
3 

114 

22 
19 
24 
15 
13 
5 
7 


134 

48 


285 
76 


203 
105 


112 
103 
<>2 
84 


255 

3 

106 
140 
114 
104 
178 
73 
55 
71 
109 


99 1 
68| 


S7 
44 
37 
45 

249 
70 
27 

122 
63 

131 
87 
50 
1 
25 
11 


74 
40 
52 
78 
26 

127 
2 
70 

100 
71 
90 

126 
50 
38 
39 
58 
60 


172| 
911 


153 
73 


494   1,385|  8,241|  5,757|11,J 
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TABLE  XXIII. 

Sales  of  Dictionaries  and  Library  Books  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1899. 


Number 
of 

Amounts 

Amounts 

Paid  by- 

Paid  by 

Library- 
Orders. 

Districts. 

State. 

$60.34 

$50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

Q 

80.20 

80.00 

145.34 

120.00 

3 

74.84 

50:00 

41 

43.66 

40.00 

4 

69.28 



60.00 



4 

63.001  60.00 

5 

96.95 

80.00 

6 

146.54 

60.00 

5 

111.58 

70.00 

1 

11.78 

11.77 

7 

96.57 

85.83 

2 

40.01 

30.00 

13 

201.30 

185.00 

13 

232.82 

160.17 

14 

183.17 

146.25 

50.09 

50.00 

10 

102.68 

92,45 

5 

123,64 

70.00 

21 

326.21 

258.03 

Q 

108.00 

98.00 

l 

22.49 

10.00 

9 

162.53: 

128.87 

12 

135.78 

100.80 

2 

40.00 

40.00 

4 

60.42 

40.00 

1 

10.00 

10'.  00 

13 

276.04 

200.00 

3 

103.38 

50.0a 

o 

1 

105.48 

85.00 

21.85 

20.00 

9 

161.88 

117.24 

177.43 

110.00 

2 

25.00 

25.00 

1  K 

15 

269.20 

210.00 

6 

90.74 

60.00 

D 

183.58 

80.00 

Of 

16.67 

16.67 

1  ^ 
lo 

199.26 

154.09 

Q 

">  O 

80.39 

50.00 

6 

104.22 

90.00 

11 

216.051  140.33 

113.94 

70.00 

o 

82.96 

47.50 

19 

306.57 

248.57 

50.68 

30.00 

6 

141.06 

120.00 

11 

184.28 

136.86 

9 

146.69 

115.00 

2 

30.50 

20.00 

4 

73.68 

40.00 

16 

295.24 

280.00 

14 

251.89 

200.00 

6 

100.00 

90.00 

1 

10.00 

10.00 

1 

10.04 

10.00 

13 

218.27 

160.00 

6 

87.42 

65.00 

1 

10.00 

10.00 

10 

144.68 

130.00 

18 

271.46 

240.00 

Counties. 


Aitkin   

Anoka   >  

Becker   

Beltrami  

Benton  

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth  

Brown  

Carlton   i  

Carver   i.  •  • 

Cass   

Chippewa  

Chisago   i- 

Clay   ■  

Cottonwood   

Crow  Wing  

Dakota  >• 

Dodge  

Douglas   

Faribault   i  

Fillmore   

Freeborn   i  

Goodhue   

Grant   i  

Hennepin   

Houston   

Hubbard   <  

Isanti   

Itasca   v  

Jackson   

Kanabeo  

Kandiyohi   •  

Kittson  

Lao  qui  Parle  

Lake  

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marshall   

Martin   

Meeker  

Mille  Lacs  

Morrison   

Mower   

Murray   

Nicollet   

Nobles   

Norman  

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine   

Pipestone   

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Redwood   

Renville   4- 

Rice   

Rock   

Roseau   

St.  Louis  

Scott  

Sherburne   

Sibley  

Stearns   


Number 

of 
Diction- 
aries. 
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Counties. 


ele  

[vend   

ift  

Id   

iverse   

ibasha  

.dena   

iseca   

ishington  .  .  .  . 

itonwan   

Ikin   

nona   

fight   

(low  Medicine 

Totals   


Number 
of 

Diction- 
aries. 


Number 
of 

Library 
Orders. 


Amounts 
Paid  by 
Districts. 


363| 


$25.01 1 
96.18| 
44.12 
34.89 
20.16 

155.01 
30.741 

119.99 
62.15 

152.07 
46.63 

169.98 

211.62 
33.52 


523       $8,611.82  $6,592.96 


Amounts 
Paid  by 
State. 


$25.00 
80.00 
50.30 
30.00 
20.00 

137.02 
30.00 
70.00 
60.00 

120.00 
45.00 

155.50 

131.80 
20.00 
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TABLE  I.  ! 

NO.  OF  DISTRICTS  SHARING  IN  THE  STATE  AID  FOR  RURAL  AND  SEMI- 
GRADED  SCHOOLS,  FOR  YEAR  1899-1900.  THE  FORMER  RECEIVED  $60.6C 
AND  THE  LATTER  $57.59  EACH. 


Counties. 


Anoka   

Becker   

Beltrami   

Benton   

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth  

Brown   

Carlton   

Carver   , 

Chippewa 

Chisago   

Clay   u.... 

Cook   

Cottonwood  . 
Crow  Wing   .  . 

Dakota   

Dodge   , 

Douglas   i. 

Faribault   

Fillmore   

Freeborn   

Goodhue   

Grant   

Hennepin  

Houston   

Isanti   ,.  • 

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi  . . . 

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln  

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marslhall   

Martin   

Meeker   

Mille   Lacs.  . .  . 


•88 

it 


£5  02 


Counties. 


Morrison   

Mower   

Murray   

Nicollet   

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted  . .(  

Otter  Tail  

Pine   , 

Pipestone  . .(.  

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Redwood  ........ 

Renville   

Rice  

Rock   

Roseau   

St.  Louis  

Scott   

Sherburne   

Sibley   

Stearns   

Steele   

Stevens   

Swift   

Todd   

Traverse   

Wabasha   

Wadena   

Waseca   

Washington 

Watonwan   

Wilkin   

Winona  

Wright   

Yellow  Medicine. 


I  1 

Totals  |  662| 
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TABLE  II. 

Apportionment  of  Current  School  Fund  for  the  Year 
Ending  July  31st,  1900. 


COUNTIES. 


Aitkin   

Anoka   

Becker   

iBeltrami 
Benton  ...... 

Big  Stone 
Blue  Earth.. 

Brown   

Carlton   

Carver   

Cass   

Chippewa  . . , 

Chisago   

lay   

iCook   

Cottonwood  . 
Crow  Wing.  . 

[Dakota   

Dodge   

Douglas  .... 
Faribault  .  . . 
{Fillmore 
.(Freeborn 

Goodhue   

Grant   

Hennepin  .  .  . 
jHouston  .... 
Hubbard  .  . .  . 

Slsanti   

[taSca   

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi   .  . 

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Pari 

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marshall  . .  . . 

Martin   

Meeker   

Mille  Lacs.  . . 
'Morrison   .  .  . . 

;Mower   

^Murray   

NTioollet   

^Nobles   

Sbrman   

Dlmsted   

Dtter  Tail... 

Pine   

Pipestone  . . . 

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Redwood 
Renville  .... 

■Rice   

Rock   


October  1899— Rate 
$2.73  per  Scholar. 


Scholars  Amount 
Sharing,    to  County. 


879 1 
2,401 1 
3,078| 

513| 
1,661 
1,846 
6,087 
3,505 
1,497| 
2,609 

922 
2,509 
2,641 
3,372| 
95 1 
2,499 
2,773 
4,288 
2,859 
3,789 
4,665 
6,288 
4,521 
6,501 
1,878 
37,770 
3,232 
1,081 
2,161 

491 
3,158 

840 
3,590 
1,346 
2,907 

525 
4,521 
1,726 
3,242 
4,238 
2,920 
3,188 
3,819 
1,494 
4,445 
4,642 
2,358 
2,561 
2,765 
3,067 
4,400 
9,399 
2,271 
2,148 
7,371 
2,557 
24,708 
2,693 
3,574 
5,213 
5,011 
2,231 


March  1900— Rate 
$1.25  per  Scholar. 


Scholars  Amount 
Sharing,    to  County. 


$2,399.67 
6,554.731 
8,402.94| 
1,864.591 
4,534.53 
5,039.58 
16,617.51 
9,568.65 
4,086.81 
7,122.57 
2,517.06 
6,849.57 
7,209.93 
9,205.56 
259.35| 
6,822.27| 
7,570.29 
11,706.24 
7,805.05 
10,343.97 
12,735.45 
17,166.24 
12,342.33 
17,747.73 
5,126.94 
103,112.10 
8,823.36 
2,814.63 
5,899.58 
1,340.43 
8,621.34 
2,293.20 
9,800.70 
3,674.58 
7,936.11 
1,433.25 
12,342.33 
4,711.98 
8,850.66 
11,569.74 
7,971.60 
8,703.24 
10,425.87 
4,078.62 
12,134.85 
12,672.66 
6,437.34 
6,991.53 
7,548.45 
8,372.91 
12,012.00' 
25,659.27 
6,508.32 
5,864.04 
20,122.83 
6,980.61 
67,452.84 
9,757.02 
7,351.89| 
14,231.491 
13. 680. 08 1 
6,090.631 


S85| 
2,401| 
3, 099 | 

788| 
1,753| 
1,846| 
6, 087 1 
3,505 | 
1,497 1 
2,609| 

9221 
2,509| 
2,6411 
3,372| 
95 1 
2,499| 
2,773 
4,288 
2,859 
3, 852 1 
4, 665 1 
6, 288| 
4,561| 
6,501 1 
1,878| 
37,770 
3,232 
1,031 
2,161 

491 
3,158) 

840 1 
3,5901 
1,3761 
2, 907 1 

525 1 
4,5381 
1,726 | 
3, 242 1 
4,238| 
2,920| 
3, 188 1 
3,819| 
1,494 | 
4, 445 1 
4,6421 
2, 358 1 
2,561 1 
2, 765 1 
3,067 
4,400 
9,399 
2,294 
2, 148 1 
7,371 
2,557 
24,708 
2,693 
3,612 
5,213 
5.011 
2,231 


$1,106.25 
3,001.25 
3,873.75 
985.00 
2,191.25 
2,307.50 
7,608.75 
4,381.25 
1,871.25 
3,261.25 
1,152.50 
3,136.25 
3,301.25 
4,215.00 
118.75 
3,123.75 
3,466.25 
5,360.00 
3,573.75 
4,815.00 
5,831.25 
7,860.00 
5,701.25 
8,126.25 
2,347.50 

41,212.50 
4,040.00 
1,288.75 
2,701.25 
613.75 
3,947.50 
1,050.00 
4,487.50 
1,720.00 
3,633.75 
656.25 
5,672.50 
2,157.50 
4,052.50 
5,297.50 
3,650.00 
3,985.00 
4,773.75 
1,867.50 
5,556.25 
5,802.50 
2,947.50 
3,201.25 
3,456.25 
3,833.75 
5,500.00 

11,748.75 
2,867.50 
2,685.00 
9,213.75 
3,196.25 

30.885.00 
4,515.00 
3,366.25 
6,516.25 
6,263.75 
2,788.75 
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COUNTIES. 


Roseau   

St.  Louis  

Scott  

Sherburne   

Sibley   

Stearns   

Steele   

Stevens   

Swift   

Todd   

Traverse   

Wabasha  

"Wadena   

Waseca   

Washington 

Watonwan   

Wilkin  

Winona   

Wright   

Yellow  Medicine 

Totals   


October  1899— Rate 
$2.73  per  Scholar. 


Scholars 
Sharing. 


Amount 
to  County, 


12,017 
2,710| 
1,461| 
3,262| 
9,343| 
3,219| 
1,574| 
2, 855 1 
4,569| 
1,575| 
4,194| 
1,791| 
3,277| 
4, 885 1 
2, 045 1 
1,530| 
7,141| 
6, 058 1 
2,8951 


March  1900— Rate 
,$1.25  per  Scholar. 


Scholars 
Sharing. 


$2,697.24 

32,806.41 
7,398.30| 
3,968.53| 
8,905.261 

25,506.391 
8,787.871 
4,297.02| 
7,794.15! 

12,473.37| 
4,299.751 

11,698.051 
4,889.431 
8,946.21| 

13,336.051 
5,582.85| 
4,176.901 

19,494.93| 

16,893.24| 
7,903.35| 


Amount 
to  County. 


12,017 
2,710| 
1,4611 
3,2621 
9,400| 
3,3191 
1,574| 
2,8551 
4,569 
1,575 
4,269 
1,791 
3,277 
4,885 
2,045 
1,530 
7,141 
6,222 
3,012 


$1,235.0C 
15,021. 2f 
3,387.5< 
1,826.2? 
4,077.5( 
11.750.0C 
4,421.7? 
1.964.5C 
3.568.7E 
5,711.2? 
1,908.71 
5.336.2S 
2,238. 11 
4,096.2fj 
6.106.2E 
2,556.2? 
1.912.W 
8,926.2* 
7,777.5( 
3, 765.  CM 


324,678|  $888,023,161        325,766|  $407,436.81 
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TABLE  III. 
Receipts  1900. — Common  School  Districts. 


Tax  Raised  in 
1899,  Mills. 

Cash  on  Hand  at 
Beginning  of 
Year. 

Received  from 
Apportionment. 

Received  from 
Special  and  Local 
One  Mill  Tax 
Collected . 

Received  from 
Bonds  Sold  and 
all  Other  Sources. 

7.034 

$1,147,822.31 

$776,283.98 

$1,428,026.97 

$398,100.40 

TABLE  IV. 

Receipts  1900. — Independent  and  Special  Districts. 


Tax  Raised  in 
1899,  Mills. 

Cash  on  Hand  at 
the  Begining  of 
the  Year. 

Received  from 
Apportionment. 

Received  from 
Special  and  Local 
One  Mill  Tax 
Collected. 

Received  from 
Bonds  Sold  and 
all  Other  Sources. 

15.93 

$583,268.71 

$520,181.97 

$1,904,002.69 

$689,877.67 

f 
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o 

u 

Aggregate 
Indebted- 
ness of 
Districts. 

8 

cm 

a 

co 

S 

Cash  on 
Hand  at  the 
End  of  the 
Year. 

°i 

IC 

co 

6^ 

Paid  for 

Other 
Purposes. 

06 

o6 

CO 

w 
oo 

s 

Paid  for 
Apparatus 

CO 
L- 

Paid  for 
TextBooks 

s 

« 

CI 

j  Paid  for 
Library 
1  Books. 

1 

bed  . 

(£■§! 

fell . 

CC 

cr 
as 

o 

Q. 
& 

i, 
> 

! 

> 

1 

Paid  for 
Rep'rs  and 
Improving 

Grounds. 

8111,368.93 

Paid  for 
Fuel  and 

School 
Supplies. 

i 

OS 

88 

CM 
CD" 
CM 

ee 

Paid  for 
Teachers' 
Wages. 

$2,021,627.09 

0 
*C 
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£ 
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TABLE  VII. 
Scholars  1900. 


Counties. 


Aitkm   

Anoka   

Becker   

Beltrami   

Benton   

Big-  Stone  

Blue  Earth... 

Brown   

Carlton   

Carver   

Cass  

Chippewa    .  .  .  . 

Chisago   

Clay   

Cook   

Cottonwood 
Crow  Wing. . .  . 

Dakota   

Dodge   

Douglas   

Faribault   

Fillmore   

Freeborn   

Goodhue   

Grant   

Hennepin   

Houston   

Hubbard   

Isanti   

Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi 

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lyon   

Lincoln   

MoLeod   

Marshall   

Martin   

Meeker   

Mille  Lacs  

Morrison   

Mower   

Murray   

Nicollet   

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted   , 

Otter  Tail  

Pine  

Pipestone 

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Redwood   


Independent  and  Special 
Districts. 


o  a 

OH  g 

I_  0>  fi 


322 
839 
1,1121 
 |. 


s  3 
H  p. 

4a  ft 

K  o  a 

2 

S-e  2 


73 
74 
190 


2431 
557 
2,478 
1,536 
726 
294 


eg 


6011 
353 
1,071 I 

665 1" 
1,719| 
1,453 | 
1,023| 

687 1 
1,589| 
1,802 | 
1,4)45 1 
2, 851 1 

378 1 
34,589| 

515| 

380| 


32 
80 1 
235| 
152| 
72| 
45| 

 [. 

521 
44 1 
133| 

 - 

98 
94 
150 
185 
65 
270| 
174 1 
109| 
192| 
62| 
2, 562 1 
73| 
48| 


925| 


xil 


1,078| 
201 1 
702| 

1,340 | 
1,338 1 


44|. 
94 1 


101 1 
1211 


1,1851 
765 1 

1,030| 
962 1 

•I- 


1,288 

1,577 
535 
826 
858 
5O0| 
292| 

1,822| 
296| 
695 1 

2,303 
315| 
24.3001 
5771 
674 1 
I 


151| 
67 1 
130| 
118| 
I- 


117| 

155| 
65| 
86| 

135| 
49 1 
45| 

189| 
23| 

123| 

241|. 
5| 

1,315| 
60 1 
67  . 


bii  O 


«3  2 


131|  9 
114|  8.5 



121|  9 


128 1 
127 1 
135| 
1311 
127| 
I- 


136| 
124 1 
131 1 
. .  .1. 


127 1 
139| 
124| 
137| 
145| 


138 
106 
1.39 
111 
136 
122 
127 1 


125| 


162| 
163| 
1211 


9 

8.7 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

8.3 


131 1  9 


8.6 

 1  10 

131  f  9 

•••I  

122|  9.5 
132 1  9 

•••I  

136|  9.2 
119|  9 
127|  9 
121 1  9 

■  ••I  

138 
141 
125 
136 
128 
125 
126 
136 
130 
108| 


9 
9 
9 

9.3 

9 

9 


Common  School  Districts. 


>  ft 


H  ft 


Is* 
1S3J 

< 


OA 

©  _ 

tSi  o 

as  2 


814 

224 1 

I 

67.8| 

6 

1,559 

336|. 

9 

2,196 

690! 

65  | 

6 

1,175 

4121 

68  | 

6 

1,632 

303 1 

78  j 

7.5 

1,392 

3561 

82  [ 

7 

3,5311  8881 

91  [ 

7.5 

2,074 

379| 

84  | 

7.4 

1,032 

270| 

81  j 

6.5 

2,471 

433| 

79  j 

6.3 

1,183 

4831. 

9 

2,033 

421 1 

74  | 

6.5 

2,365 

408| 

84  | 

6.5 

2,507 

859| 

72  | 

6.6 

107 

20 1 

102  | 

S.5 

2,011 

453 1 

73  j 

7 

1.223 

390| 

6.5 

2,851 

5691 

98  | 

7.4 

1,833 

452 1 

82  | 

7.2 

3,370 

556j 

7 

3,099 

691 1 

84  j 

7 

4,451 

1,210| 

81  i 

7 

3,461 

926| 

81  1 

6i9 

3,696 

682 1 

80  j 

6.7  ■ 

1,559 

429| 

77  | 

6.9 

4,471 

656  ( 

102  j 

7.9 

2,807 

605 1 

76  | 

6 

978 

304| 

67  | 

6 

2,311 

402| 

79  1 

6.6 

472 

99 1 

111  j 

7 

2,516 

613 1 

75  j 

6.5 

865 

248| 

75  | 

6.3 

2,732 

680 1 

71  j 

6.3 

1,274 

422| 

70  | 

6 

2,252 

592 j 

70  | 

6 

580 

132 1 

126  | 

9 

3,196 

5691 

96  | 

7.6 

2,229 

507| 

81  1 

7.4 

1,950 

409| 

76  | 

3,028 

622 1 

90  | 

7 

2,586 

706| 

70  | 

6.5 

2,536 

798| 

7.38 

3,049 

688| 

77  1 

7.17 

1,669 

340| 

95  | 

7.5 

3,364 

798| 

78  | 

7 

3,231 

744 1 

86  | 

7.3 

2,110 

644| 

7 

1,875 

278| 

86  | 

2,0561  6441 

80.7| 

7.6 

2,765 

824| 

6 

4,363 

581 1 

85  | 

7.5 

8,184 

1,940| 

80  | 

6.3 

2,297 

357 1 

SI  | 

7.18 

1,663 

360| 

81  | 

7.5 

5,621 

1,5831 

6.5 

2,384 

7111 

71  1 

984|  1751 

105  | 

8.5 

2,387 

434| 

79  1 

6.4 

3,069 

7991 

82  1 
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Counties. 


Renville   

Rice   

Rock   

Roseau   

St.  Louis  

Scott   

Sherburne   

Sibley   

Stearns   

Steele   

Stevens   

Swift   

Todd   

Traverse   

Wabasha   

Wadena   

Waseca   

Washington 

Watonwan   

Wilkin   

Winona   

Wright   

Yellow  Medicine. 


Independent  and  Special 
Districts. 


15  ft 

coog 

1%l 

ft 

to 


o 

H  P. 

4=  ft 

Sort 

PI 

3 


*  2 
°  2 

Pi 


0)rS 


1,587| 
2,239| 
583 1 

 I- 

9, 429 1 
287| 
312| 
1,208| 
2, 405 1 
1,169| 
505| 
904 1 
933| 
548| 
1",663| 


188| 
284| 
46 1 
I- 


128| 
134| 
145 1 


722| 
44 1 
65| 
130| 
217| 
98 1 
33 1 
89 1 
111|. 
79 1 
180| 


139 1 
125| 
122| 
129 1 
137| 
138| 
140| 
131 1 
I 


1,162 

2,234 


121| 
140| 


9 

9.5 
9 


Totals 


4,068| 
1,441| 
6391 


150| 
92|. 
I- 


185| 
252| 
87 1 


146| 
147| 

.....| 
I- 


106| 
123| 
126| 


140,3991    12,0431    124. 9| 
I  I  I 


Common  School,  Districts 


o  ft 

0)+3.2 


43  ft 

u*>  2 

p 


3,796| 
2, 801 1 
1,639 I 
1,247 | 
3,659| 
2, 476| 
1,154| 
2,209| 
7, 271 1 
2,3301 
1,3051 
2, 032 1 
3, 847 1 
1,240| 
2, 624 1 
1,727| 
2,156| 
2, 841 1 
1,2251 
1,6261 
3,043| 
4,978| 
2, 466 j 


8371 
435| 
410| 
524| 
337 1 
235| . 
529 1 
853 1 
462| 


79 
80 
81.5 
43 
124 
97 


77 


1,267 



360 

87 

386 

94 

384 

87 

294 

87 

453 

100 

282 

84 

471 

84 

617 

1,131 

85 

650 

74 

199,361     45,983|  79.9 
I 
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TABLE  VIII. 


Enrollment  of  Pupils  by  Ages.j  1900.— Independent  and  Special  Districts. 


Between  5  and  8 
Years  of  Age. 

Between  8  and  16 
Years  of  Age. 

Between  16  and  21 
Years  of  Age. 

Total. 

Between  8  and  16 
Who  Attended  60 
Days  During  the 
Year. 

37,501 

99,493 

13,877 

150,871 

89,372 

Enrollment  of  Pupils  by  Ages.    1900. — Common  School  Districts. 

Between  5  and  8 
Years  of  Age. 

Between  8  and  16 
Years  of  Age. 

Between  16  and  21 
Years  of  Age. 

Total. 

Between  8  and  16 
Who  Attended  60 
Days  During  the 
Year. 

64,289 

163,141 

16,980 

244,410 

120,308 
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table  ix. 

Teachers'  Examinations,  August,  1899. 


Counties. 


Aitkin   

Anoka  

Becker   

Beltrami   

Benton   

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth  

Brown   

Carlton  

Carver   

Cass   

Chippewa 

Chisago   

Clay  

Cook   

Cottonwood  . . . 

Crow  Wing  

Dakota   

Dodge   

Douglas   

Faribault   

Fillmore   

Freeborn   

Goodhue   

Grant  ........ 

Hennepin   

Houston   

Hubbard   

Isanti   

Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi  

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marshall   

Martin   

Meeker   

Mille  Laos  

Morrison   

Mower   

Murray   

Nicollet   

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine   

Pipestone 

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Redwood   

Renville   

Rice  

Rock   

Roseau   

St.  Louis  , 

Soott   

Sherburne 
Sibley   


s5 


7 
22 
38 
146 
13 
14 
14 
31 
35 
30 
27 

45 
18| 
83 
29 
70 
77 
84 
72 
27 
35 
130 
64 
17 
24 
13 
57 
18 
47 
19 
42 

'  '90 
39 
77 
46 
41 
37 
37 
20 
29 
66 
72 
36 
56 
50 
73 


126 
36 
41 

'32  ' 

62 

55 

43 

10 
112 

31 

20 


23 
4 

li 

24 
82 

3 
Ki 
10 
14 
21 
24 1 
22 1 
...  . 
36| 
13| 
59| 
22 1 
46 1 
50 
77 
55 
19 
24 
91 
43 

9 
18 

6 
35 1 

8 
37 
16 
33 

46 
23 
55 
34 
33 
29 
31 
15 
15| 
55 
38 
27 
50 
41 


34 
103 
20 
21 

23 
37 
44 
31 
6 
84 
22 1 
16| 
511 


11 

26 
23 
16 
20 

"i 
a 

4! 
28 
9 
4 


0<3 


45 

85 
66 
57 
50 1 
63 
56 
23 
71| 
71| 
45 
60 
80 
82 

'80  ' 
72 
70 
76 
66 1 
65| 
92 1 
77 
70 
69 
70 
68 
53 
75 
46 
62 
45 
79 
84 
79 

SI 
59 1 
72 
74 
81 
79 
84 
75 
52 
84 
53 
75| 
90 
82 
81 
91 
76 
57 
82 1 
56 
51 

'72  ' 


75| 
711 
80| 
85| 


55  . 
15 
34 
43  . 
50 
37 
44 
77  . 
29  . 
29  . 
55  . 
40 
20 
18  . 

*20  ' 
28|. 
30 1 
24|. 
34] 
35| 
81 
23 1 
30 1 
31| 
30| 
32 1 
47| 
25| 
54|. 
38 1 
55| 
21| 
16|. 
21 1 

...|. 
49 1 
41 
28 
26 
19 
21 
16 
25| . 
48}. 
16| 
47| 
25| 
10| 
18|. 
19| 
9| 
241 
43 1 
181 
44 1 
49 

'28  '. 
40 
20 
28 
40| . 
25| 
29| 
20| 
15| 


So 


53 
21 
4 
10 
23 
79 

10 
10 
14 
20 
22 
22 

32 
13 
45 

44 
46 
71 
52 
18 
23 
83 
40 

8 
17 

6 
33 

7 
33 
16 
32 

45 
22 
52 
31 
32 
28 
23 
15 
15 
49 
37 
25 
44 
41 
53 
87 
33 
32 
100 
19 
20 

23 
35 
40 
29 
6 
83 
21 
14 
48 
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Counties. 


a  ft 

II 


Stearns   

Steele   

Stevens   

Swift   

Todd   

Traverse   

Wabasha   

Wadena   

Waseca   

Washington 

Watonwan   

Wilkin   

Winona   

Wright   

Yellow  Medicine 


87 
80 
25 
60 
87 
18 
100 
20 
50 
43 
23 
15 
91 
70 


45 

48 

52 

4.3 

47 

53 

7 

72 

28 

19 

69 

31 

25 

72 

28 

4 

78 

22 

24 

76 

24 

9 

55 

45| 

28 

44 

56 

14 

68 

32| 

9 

61 

39 

3  80 

20 

28 

70 

30 

10 

86 

14 

11 

77 

23 

0<n 


^  a  o 

3 


42 

34 
17 
41 
61 
14 
72 
11 
22 
27 
14 
12 
59 
58 
34 


Totals 


3,889|      2,7091  1,180 


701 


30|        1491  2,560 
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TABLE  IX.— Continued. 
Teachers'  Examinations,  February  1900. 


COUNTIES. 


Aitkin  '.  

Anoka  

Becker 
Beltrami   .  . 
Benton 
Big  Stone.. 
Blue  Earth. 

Brown   

Carlton 
Carver 


Chippewa 

Chisago   

Clay  

Cook   

Cottonwood  . . . 
Crow  Wing. .  . . 

Dakota   

Dodge   

Douglas   

Faribault 

Fillmore   

Freeborn   

Goodhue   

Grant   

Hennepin   

Houston   

Hubbard   

Isanti   

Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi 

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake   

Lc  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marshall   

Martin   

Meeker   

Mille  Lacs  

Morrison   

Mower   

Murray   

Nicollet   

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine   

Pipestone   

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Red  wood   

Renville   

Rice   

Rock   

Roseau   

St.  Louis  


8 

4 
34| 
26 1 
12 1 
27 1 
138| 
37 1 

6| 
24| 
21 1 
20  j 

HI 
83 1 
..... 


37 

100 
30 
62 
67 
45 
45 
43 
33 
30 
47 
50 
46 
61 


0$ 


0> 

0>  <P 

m  So 


®  ao-o 
O  rs  o 

fi"  O  <D 
•2  OB'S 

OSS 


5  S 

S  *  - 


72 1 
20 1 

4| 
17|. 
11 

9| 

6l 
31 


6  1 
2|  1 
10|  20 


S| 

7| 

14| 
1| 

3| 


3| 
•"■I 
2| 
12| 


44 1 
19 
18 
41 1 
42 
66 1 
70 1 
63 1 
57 1 
13] 
75| 
26 1 
22 1 
13| 

3| 
HI 

9 
30| 
12| 
20 1 

II- 
50| 
28 1 
211 
68 1 
10 1 
69 1 
16| 
10 
in 
27  j 
29  j 

8| 
30| 
181 
49 
27i 
21! 
20| 
75| 
36| 
41| 
28! 
38 1 
38 1 
50| 
17| 

4| 
261 


23| 

9 

3| 
19 
24 1 
38 1 
51 1 
20 1 
30 1 

8 
33 

7 
14 

6 

3. 
6 
4 
20 1 

9 


28 1 
9| 
HI 
35 
21 
22 1 
10| 
61 
8 
15| 
8| 
3| 
10| 
16| 
26 1 
15| 
13 1 
7| 
45 1 
14| 
18| 
20 1 
15| 
17| 
22 1 
9| 
1| 
HI 


53 1 
47 
23 
46 
57 
58 
73 1 
32 1 
63 1 
62 1 
44 1 
27 1 
63 1 
46 1 
100 
54 1 
44 1 
67 1 
75 1 
45| 


56| 
32 1 
53  j 
52| 
20 1 
32 1 
62 1 
60  j 
30| 
55 1 
27 1 
37| 
33 1 
77| 
53 1 
55 1 
61 1 
35 1 
60| 
38| 
43| 
71 1 
39  j 
44 1 
441 
53 1 
25| 
42 


46 
56 
33 

55 
100 

44 

68 
v47 

48 

80 

68 

38 

40 

70 

45 

73 

63 

67 

23 

47 

45 

39 

65 

40 

62 

57 

29 

61 

56 

56 

47 

75 

58. 


21| 
»| 
3 
19 
24 
37 
46 
20 1 
32 

2-> 
7 

14 

6| 


28 1 
8| 
7| 
33| 
2l| 
22 
10 
6 
3 
15 
7| 
3 1 
9| 
14 
2.3 1 
151 
10j 
7 
39 
13 
16| 
19|. 
15! 
17| 
19| 
9| 
...|. 
Hi 


7| 
6| 
51 
6 
10| 
13| 
10| 
9| 
1 
8 
171 


41 
6| 

HI 
9| 
8 
6| 
2| 
1| 
1| 
51 

15| 
7| 
7 
3 
5 

32| 
5| 
2| 

HI 
1 
4 

•  •■I 
61 
6| 
5| 

11| 

...|. 

10| 
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COUNTIES. 


i 

tiled. 

o 

I 

CO 

0) 

-a 

d 

d 

<D 

O 

!h 

Eh 

g  s 

<D 

if 

£<d 

p4 

<v  pj  <u 
02  So 


0)  tii'd 
d  o  a> 

os2 


17| 
H 
9| 
64 1 
17| 
121 
19| 
43 1 

5| 
21 1 

8 
201 
14| 

3| 

4| 
27 1 

51 
10 1 


I 

50| 
85 1 
55 1 
28 1 
26 1 
45 1 
45| 
39 1 
54 1 
60| 
62 1 
57| 
44 
84 
43 
56 
54 
28 


2,535|  1,257]  1,278|       49 1 


151 

6 
11 
23 

(6 

9 
11 
26 

6i 

SI 

26 1 
10t| 
13| 
81 
33 1 
6| 
4| 


101 
3| 
5| 


17| 
II 

T| 
5| 

10| 
5| 
8| 
81 

10j 
8| 

HI 


1,176) 


I 


t 
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TABLE  X. 

Teachers'  Certificates  Granted  by  County  Superintendents  During  the  School 

Year  1900. 


COUNTIES. 


Aitkin   

Anoka   

Becker   

Beltrami   

Benton   

Big  Stone..... 

Blue  Earth  

Brown   

Carlton   

Carver   

Cass   

Chippewa   

Chisago   

Clay   

Cook   

Cottonwood  .  . 
Crow  "Wing.  . . 

Dakota   

Bodge   

Bouglas   

Faribault   

Fillmore   

Freeborn_  

Goodhue   

Grant   

Hennepin   

Houston   

Hubbard   

Isanti   

Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi    .  . . 

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon   

MoLeod   

Marshall   

Martin   

Meeker   

Mille  Laos  

Morrison   

,Mower   

Murray   

Nicollet   

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine   

Pipestone   

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsey  

Red  Lake  

Redwood   

Renville   

Rice   

Rock   

Roseau  ... 


First  Grade. 


Second 
Grade. 


13 
4 

2|  6| 
•  •I  II 

::| i 


l 
l 

10 
113 
5 


32 


Third  Grade. 
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COUNTIES. 


St.  Louis  

Soott   

Sherburne  ....... 

Sibley   

Stearns   

Steele   : 

Stevens   , 

Swift   

Todd   

Traverse   

Wabasha   

Wadena   

Waseca   

Washing-ton  .... 

Watonwan   

Wilkin   

Winona   

Wright   

Yellow  Medicine. 


Totals 


First  Grade. 


Second 
Grade. 


63|  80 


Third  Grade. 


6| 


15 1  10 

II  7 

 1  

5851  348| 


1,485 


18 
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~8 


CM  CO  Ci  r-  Oi 


CO  i-i  lO  IQ  CO 


CO  O  IN  O  CM 


CN  L-  00  O 


CO  O  -S<  CM  t-  CN 


>  t-      »Q  l-  CN 


OOtH^COCN^-iCN-TM^' 

o        co  i— t 


^T-i^Hrqcoc^eocNt-c50 


i-icocc^Q>oificocooi--iou5cococot-c-jcoco-«*; 

CO  ,-(      CO  t-  r}<  CO  CN  CO  ^  iO  CD  CC  lO      CO  i-i  CD  lO 
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TABLE  XII. 
Teachers  and  Wages  for  1900. 


COUNTIES. 


Aitkin   

Anoka  

Becker   

Beltrami   

Benton   

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth  

Brown   

Carlton   

Carver   

Cass   

Chippewa 

Chisago   

Clay  

Cook   

Cottonwood  ... 
Crow  Wing. . . . 

Dakota   

Dodge   

Douglas   

Faribault 

Fillmore  

Freeborn   

Goodhue   

Grant   

Hennepin   

Houston   

Hubba.d   

Isanti   

Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi 

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marshall   

Martin   

Meeker   

Mi  lie  Laos. . . . 

Morrison   

Mower   

Murray   

Nicollet   

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine   

Pipestone 

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Redwood   

Renville   

Rice   

Rock   

Roseau   

St.  Louis  


Independent  and  Special 
Districts. 


Number  of 
Teachers  for 
the  year. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Average 
Monthly 
Wages. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


2:; 


3 

27 1 

5| 

38 1 

2| 

14 1 

31 

19| 

3 

24| 

13 

I 

6! 

6 

40'| 

1 

5| 

3 

14] 

7 

30| 

1 

7| 

33 1 

525| 

1| 

10| 

2| 

16 1 

7| 

33| 

t\ 

61 1 

11 

15| 

15| 


2r.  1 1 


Common  School  Districts. 


Number  of 
Teachers  for 
the  year. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


$85.00|  $43.80 
86.00|  46.00 
66.501  40.20 

 I-  


88.89| 
88.15| 
73,001 
112.501 
133.331 
85.00'| 


41.00 
46.85 
39.00 
43.50 
50.80 
40.13 


70.00! 
72.50| 
 • 


42.00 
43.75 


111.251 
107.0O| 
72.35| 
89.  ()0 1 
83.35| 
99.001 
122.00| 
128.00| 
103.80| 
77.50| 
87.75| 
61.70| 
95.00| 


45.00 
50.00 
43.50 
4U.O0 
50.88 
45.00 
47.00 
43.00 
45.00 
43.20 
46.19 
38.70 
44.00 


86.65| 
 • 


67.501 
85.00| 

100.001 

■I- 


45.00 
47.50 
42.50 


83.00|  40.00 


139.91| 
107. 50 1 
90.00| 
71.34| 
78.00| 


45.50 
44.50 
41.00 
42.83 
39.66 


106. 00 1 
78.301 
87.50| 
86.501 

107.46| 
82.00| 
60.00| 
69.00| 
78.00| 
75.00| 
96.00| 

100.001 

 • 


43.00 
43.66 
42.00 
46.50 
43.18 
45.00 
35.00 
49.00 
46.00 
39.50 
45.00 
42.50 


100.001 


83.50| 
91.00| 
133.33| 
 I- 


42.00 
42.00 
41.40 
48.00 
47.66 


60.00|  57.00 


48 
64 
67 
47 
32 
58 
70 
44 
27 
57 
9 
58 
55 
84 
3 
46 
82 
94 
64 
77 
157 
193 
120 
159 
60 
106 
93 
35 
52 
17 
80 
28 
86 
37 
65 
15 
87 


Average 
Monthly 
Wages. 


Male. 


11 

26 

24  j 
32 
36 
16 
44 
13 
15 
45 
36 
5 
21 
17 
23 
18 
19 
17 

15  I 


$33.00 
43.00 
33.00 
37.50 
40.35 
45.00| 
36.00 
39.331 
46.65 
39.40! 
35.00 
36.00 
46.00 
40.00 
62.00 
36.00 
32.00 
43.83 
32.00 
39.50 
35.60 
36.60| 
38.77| 
38.90| 
37.00| 
41.50| 
40.501 
34.00| 
40.00| 
62.501 
33.39| 
38.75| 
34.90| 
32.001 
36.00| 

133.35| 
38.00| 


77 

41  I 

90  I 
77 

141  I 

141  j 

59  I 
64  I 

150  I 

81  j 

28  j 

62  I 

90  I 

110  I 

102  I 

60  j 
47  I 
98  I 


37.00| 
39.35| 
33.00| 
32.64| 
37.601 
49.00| 
38.00| 
40. 00 1 
34.25| 
39.0.)  I 
34.60| 
38.00| 
48.00J 
36.00| 
48.30| 
38.001 
40.30| 
34.36| 
45.00| 
38.20| 
43.50| 
39.00| 
34.00| 
36.65| 
35.001 
73.00| 


$30.00 
30.80 
32.40 
33.45 
32.65 
33.00 
30.20 
34.10 
35.05 
28.25 
35.00 
31.75 
37.00 
33.43 
40.00 
31.00 


30.35 
28. 00 
31.05 
28.81 
29.50 
30.58 
30.70 
34.65 
32.47 
28.50 
29.00 
30.00 
41.50 
30.12 
28.30 
31.60 
30.00 
32.43 
54.50 
30.00 


30.00 
30.50 
32.00 
29.11 
31.80 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
29.20 
30.00 
28.70 
35.00 
26.00 
30.00 
31.88 
27.35 
34.00 
30.03 
40.00 
32.83 
33.00 
29.50 
26.86 
29.66 
29.00 
48.00 
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COUNTIES. 


Soott   

Sherburne   

Sibley   

Steams   

Steele   

Stevens   

Swift  

Todd   

Traverse   

Wabasha   

Wadena   

Waseca   

Washington   

Watonwan   

Wilkin   

Winona.   

Wright   

Yellow  Medicine. 

Totals   


Independent  and  Special 
Districts. 


Number  of 
Teachers  for 
the  Year. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Average 
Monthly- 
Wages. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


64.00 
78.00| 
84.60| 
115.00| 
122.00| 
94.00| 
103.50| 
92.75| 
12 1  100.001 
41 1  77.60| 
•I, 


35.00 
43.50 
37.16 
45.00 
46.50 
46.00 
44.00 
44.80 
43.58 
41.00 


28  113.88| 
56  88.331 
21 1  94.00| 


44.00 
45.50 
50.00 


99 |  129.50 
33|  75.68 
161  


48.00 
43.52 
45.00 


Common  School  Districts. 


Number  of 
Teachers  for 
the  Year. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Average 
Monthly 
Wages. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


29 
11 
28 
115 

12  i 

5  I 
24  | 
44 

13  I 
29  | 

6  I 
12  | 
15  | 
15  | 

8  I 
26 

29  I 

30  | 


56 


103 
81 
58 
61 

133 
58 
87 
53 
82 
72 
44 
64 

141 

109 
80 


I 

44.00| 
33.00| 
36.001 
41.64| 
36.80| 
36.00| 
36.50| 
32.00| 
33.85| 
41.00| 
55.00| 
32.00| 
47.00| 
35.00| 
46.44| 
38.00| 
40.40| 
39.50| 


31.50 
28.62 
31.00 
32.61 
28.50 
30.00 
30.50 
2S.50 
30.50 
28.75 
30.00 
26.50 
33.00 
33.00 
34.14 
28.00 
30.46 
37.00 


288|      2,420|  $91.57|    .$44.00  1,764    |  6,114    |  $40.73|  $31.72 
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TABLE  XIII. 

Supervision  and  Examination.— Common  School  Districts.— 1900. 


COUNTIES. 


eS  £s  * 


x 


rt  Pi  S 

< 


Aitkin   

Anoka  

Becker   

Beltrami   

Benton   

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth  

Brown   

Carlton  

Carver   

Cass   

Chippewa 

Chisago   

Clay  

Cook   

Cottonwood  . . . 
Crow  Wing. . . . 

Dakota   

Dodge   

Douglas   

Faribault 

Fillmore  

Freeborn   

Goodhue   

Grar.t   

Hennepin  

Houston   

Hubbard   

Isanti   

Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi 

Kittson   

La'-  qui  Parle. 

L&K^   

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marshall   

Martin   

Meeker   , 

Mi  lie  Lacs..., 
Morrison 

Mower   

Murray   

Nicollet   , 

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine   

Pipestone    . . . 

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Redwood   

Renville   

Rice   

Rock   

Roseau   

St.  Louis  


$612.00 
900.00 
1,000.00'j 
500.00! 
050. 00| 
700.001 
l,47O.00| 
908.50| 
350.00| 
1.OO0.00I 
000.001 
700.00| 
S50.00j 
1,200.00| 
100.00 
900.00 
6<>0.00 
1,200.00| 
900.00| 
1,100.001 
1,240.00| 
1,800.00| 
'i  400.00 
1,^0.00 
800.00 
2,000.00 
1,060.00 
440.00 
540.00 
400.00| 
1,070.00 
250.00 
1,100.00 
600.00 
1,200.00 
250.00 
1,120. 00 j 
682.001 
900.001 
1,100.00| 
1.200.001 
1,170.001 
1,000.00| 
650.001 
1,200.00| 
1,200.001 
1,000.001 
900.001 
1,000.001 
910.001 
1,200.00| 
1,500.00| 
800.001 
1,000.001 
1,500.001 
900.00| 
750.001 
800.00| 
1,100.00| 
1,320.00! 
1,210.001 
900.00! 
410.001 
1,500.001 


>>a> 

X  rj  O 


8  I 
2  I 

6  I 
2  | 
4  I 
2  | 
10  | 
10  | 
4  I 
1 

2  I 
2  I 


8  |. 

10  | 

10  | 

1  I 

3  I 

1  j 

4  I 

2  | 
4  j 
8  I 
2  I 

1  I 

2  I 
2  I 
6  I 


4  I 
2  I 
4  I 
11  I 


4  I 
14  | 
13  | 
12  | 


*>6 


S3 
149 
286 

90 

88 
159 
190j 
161 1 

42 1 
113 
171| 
158| 
154 1 
175! 

16 

94 
102 
182 
179 
176|. 

 1 

1801 
246]. 
255 1 . 
104 1 . 
249|. 
119| 

S3|, 
115 

37 
190 

53 
197 
114 
151 


County  As- 
sociations. 


212 
122 
138 
189 

91| 
167 1 
201| 

80 1 
153  j 
241 1 
175| 
136| 
1521 
137 1 

348|  | 

469|  1 

152|  

1691  

250  |  3 
178|  

57|  I 

129!  

165|  

193|  I 

123|  31 
144|  

33|  10 ! 
318]  


J>  O  fl 


76 1 


25 


... 
8|  35 1 
6|  174 
5|  83 
3|  67 


103 


No.  of  Ex- 
amina- 
tions Held. 


40  8 


150 


312 
125 
90 
15 

9j  125 


16 


67| 


205| 
251 


80| 


110|  11 


26 1 


572| 


8951 
•  I 


120| 

-I  I 

4|  82| 
2|  127| 
1|  200| 
450| 


1 

16| 

7 
1 
4 


75| 
85| 
140| 
75| 
50| 
I 


1|  300| 


10 

11.4 

16 

13 

10 

8 
10 

8 
10 
11 
10 
16 
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COUNTIES. 


Scott   I  840.00 

Sherburne   '  500.00 

Sibley   !  1,000.00 

Stearns  :  1,800.00 

Steele    940.00 

Stevens   1  600.00 

Swift   t  845.00 

Todd   ;  1,220.00 

Traverse   \  700.00 

Wabasha   !  1,200.00 

Wadena   , 

Waseca  

Washington   

Watonwan   , 

Wilkin   

Winona  [  1,200.00 

Wright    1,380.001 

Yellow   Medicine  1  1,000.00| 


600.00 
930.00 
1,000.001 
530.00 
800.00 


&  m  ® 


3.3 


144!  

83  

126 1  

187|  1 
196 

18  43 
152 
85 
103 
224 
81 
173 
136 
76 
139 
226 
242 
182j 


Totals    $950.58|       4.8|  12,365|  155 


County  As- 
sociations. 


o  S 


=3  w>  -No.  of  Ex- 
£.5  amina- 
**  ions  Held. 


°  ©  © 

?  &  7* 


20 


55| 
,...| 
180 


122 


25 
600 


12 

3| 

7 

2| 

2 

11 

H 

1 

13 

11 

1 

9 

H 

1 

7 

11 

1 

9 

11 

1 

9 

lj 

3 

8 

2| 

2 

10 

4| 

4 

9 

H 

1 

9 

2| 

2 

12 

H 

1 

8 

■  11 

1 

12 

1| 

1 

8 

2 

2 

10 

21 

1 

7 

2| 

2 

10.9| 

129; 

135 

I 
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TABLE  XIV. 

Districts  and  School  Houses  1900. — Independent  and  Special  Districts. 


Number. 

School  Houses 
Built  during  the 
Year. 

Value 

of 
Same. 

Whole  Number 
of  School  Houses. 

Value  of  All 
School  Houses 
and  Sites. 

Value  of  All 
Seats  and 
Desks. 

Indepen- 
dent. 

Special. 

Frame. 

Brick. 

Stone. 

Frame. 

Brick. 

Stone. 

171 

19 

8 

14 

$345,216 

162 

309 

19 

$11,289,625 

$406,309 
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TABLE  XIV.— Continued. 
Districts  and  School  Houses  1900. — Common  School  Districts. 


School  Houses 
Built  during  the 
Year. 

Value 

of 
Same. 

Whole  Number  of 
School  Houses. 

Value  of  All 
School  Houses 
and  Sites. 

Value  of  All 
Seats  and 
Desks. 

Number. 

Frame. 

Brick. 

Log. 

Frame. 

Brick. 

Stone. 

Log. 

6,706 

203 

18 

16 

$189,265 

6,221 

250 

41 

301 

$3,898,865 

$506,230 

ELEVENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 
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iiliiliilil 

2,750 
7,500 
1,600 

2,055 
959 

2,0051 

 1 

5,921| 
6, 750| 
1,9211 
1,359| 

i,ieo| 
 1 

711| 
1,750! 
6281 
900 
2,195 

300 
2,452! 

225 

700 
3,573 
1,800 

992 

 1 

1,300 
1,950 
4,240 
1,500 

5,375 
320 
1,310 
3,641 
3,700 
1,900| 
750 
1,861 
1,060 
GOO 
6,180 
 1 

S5S  :3$3 

1 

th  I  rH  co  coin  cm 

WWHrt  rH 

M  H  H  . 

IN            .  <N  <N 

1 

•  IN  IN  CO  • 

N  rH  M  CO  CM  00 

10  *t<  CM    -  r-i  CO  CM 

8 

wmm 

2,250 
2,225 
1,500| 

5,250 
1,855 
861 

1 

5 

§  lutiitiiH 

rH    JrHM      NtH  lOrHrHrH 

3,800 
2,150 
445 
937 
2,300 
1,500 
1,173 
994 
825 
605 
3,590 
1,590 
1,014 
2,644 
1,1901 
1,564 
1,676 
2,213 
1,735 

2,537|       22,242]  189,369 
1 

rH  rH 

;HSI3S  j 

:                       rH  1 

:gSrU^3w88SUrS3S3  ! 

lliilllliiiliilillil 
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TABLE  XVI. 
Arbor  Day  1900. 


Independent  and 
Special  Districts. 


Aitkin 
Anoka 
Becker 
Beltram 
Benton 
Big  Stone 
Blue  Earth 
Brown 
Carlton 
Carver 
Cass  .... 
Chippewa 
Chisago 

Clay   

Cottonwood 
Crow.  Wing 
Dakota 
Dodge 
Douglas 
Faribault 
Fillmore 
Freeborn 
Goodhue 
Grant 
Hennepin 
Houston 
Hubbard 
Isanti 
Itasca 
Jackson 
Kanabec 
Kandiyohi 
Kittson 
Dae  qui  Parle 
Dake 
De  Sueur 
Dyon 
McDeod 
Marshall 
Martin 
Meeker 
Mille  Dacs 
Morrison 
Mower 
Murray 
Nicollet 
Nobles 
Norman 
Olmsted 
Otter  Tail 
Pine 

Pipestone 
Polk 
Pope 
Ramsey 
Red  Dake 
Redwood 
Renville 


COUNTIES 
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COUNTIES. 

Common  School 
Districts. 

Independent  and 
Special  Districts. 

No.  in  Which  Trees 
Were  Planted. 

No.  of  Trees  Planted. 

No.  of  School  Grounds 
Having  No  Trees. 

No.  in  Which  Trees 
Were  Planted. 

1 

No.  of  Trees  Planted. 

No.  of  School  Grounds 
Having  No  Trees. 

19 
7 
2 

10 

235 
82 
.57 
168 
69 
20 
140 
323 
240 
171 
385 
271- 

67 
48 

S 



32 
15 
33 
137 

1 
1 

16 

2 



1 

144 



4 
16 
28 
27 
17 
14 
is 





1 



i 
i 



40 
11 

8 



2 



14 
24 
30 
22 
8 
19 
10 
43 
20 

 i 

20 

12|  476 
211  132 





6 
60 

1 

Waseca     

281  317 
12|  174 
2|  21 
4|  75 
17|  86 
241  259 
5|  59 

30 
18 

Wilkin  

 1 

Wright   

17 

46 

4 



125 
100 

1 

Totals   

768!  12,326|    1,941|          45|      1,276|  32 

I 
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TABLE  XVII. 

Graded  Schools  for  Year  Ending  July  31, 1900.— Pupils  and  Buildings. 


Location  of  School. 


< 

'eS 
P 
<D 

Sac  • 
CO  » 

►  C3 


9. 

<  be 

0) 


D  O 

•°  2 

H  o 
sod 


o)  X 


W  . 

CO  h 

0)  c3 
cc  0) 

i'S 

oM 

02 


CO  rj 
CO 

O  O 

pW 

II 


Ada   

Adrian   

Aitkin   

Albany   

Albert  Lea  

Alden   

Alexandria   

Amboy   

Annandale   

Anoka   

Apple  ton   

Argyle   

Arlington   

Atwater   

Austin   

Barnesville   

Belgrade   

Belle  Plaine  

Bellingham   

Bemidji   

Benson   

Bird  Island  

Biwabik   

Blooming  Prairie.  . 

Blue  Earth  

Brainerd   

Breckenridge   

Brown's  Valley... 

Brown  ton   

Buffalo   

Caledonia   

Cambridge   

Canby   

Cannon  Falls  

Carlton   

Carver   

Champlin   

Chaska   

Chatfield   

Clara  City  

Clarkfleld   

Clearwater   

Cloauet   

Cokato   

Cold  Spring  

Crook  ston   

D  ass  el   

Dawson   

Delano   

Delhi   

Detroit   

.Dodge  Center  

Dover   

Duluth   

Dundas   

Eagle  Bend  

East  Grand  Forks. 

Echo   

Eden  Valley  

Edgerton   

Elbow  Lake  

Elgin   

Ellsworth   

Elmore   


360 

9-J 
2<b| 

1 

14 

9 

1 

277 

1971 

9 

1 

395 

253 1 

13 

7 

3 

226 

138| 

14 

10 

1 

1,149 

846| 

9 

4 

190 

133| 

16 

9 

1 

752 

606| 

18 

9 

3 

214 

123| 

11.5 

9 

1 

206 

129| 

17 

9 

1 

861 

700| 

.14 . 5 

9 

4 

320 

131| 

17 .5 

9 

1 

237 

164 

16 

9 

2 

253 

1921 

17 

9 

1 

224 

154| 

16 

§ 

1 

1,332 

1,079| 

15.5 

9 

6 

356 

255 1 

14 

9 

4 

1 

156 

105| 

13 

2 

231 

167 

. .  . . . 

Q 

1 

134 

99 

15 

9 

1 

418 

220 

18 

9 

2 

499 

379 

12 

9 

219 

146 



9 

1 

202 

132| 

14 

10 

2 

.... 

205 

131 

14 

9 

2 

746 

529 

13 

9 

2 

1,8481  1,529 

12 

9 

7 

298 

203 

15 

q 

259 

178 

10 

q 

204 

155 

18 

9 

296 

209 

14 

q 

....1 

258 

187 

15 

9 

\ 

198 

138 

15 

9 

379 

277 

17 

9 

425 

396 

15 

9 

127 

109 

q 

149 

91 

15 

q 

110 

87 

16 

-  8 

339 

239 

14 

q 

414 

314 

15 

9 

"*i 

147 

91 

15 

10 

142 

109 

15 

9 

142 

91 

16 

9 

798 

581 

19.5 

9 

209 

143 

13 

9 

175 

111 

12 

10 

1,286 

S60 

12 

1  9 

216 

127 

17 

1  9 

310 

230 

15 

!  9 

251 

167 

16.5 

1  9 

104 

68 

10 

1  9 

608 

440 

16 

|.  9 

275 

202 

17 

1  0 

112 

84 

16 

i  9 

10,151 

7,874 

19 

1  9 

30 

206 |  145 

15 

1  9 

236|  126 

15 

1  9 

465|  311 

13 

1  9 

123|  94 

14 

1  9 

2711  167 

15 

1  9 

151 

1  115 

16 

1  9 

223|  123 

!  9 

180|  161 

15 

1  9 

167|  106 

16 

1  9 

2  1 

281|  218 

17 

1  9 

2|....| 

$8,000 
25,000 
10,000 
7,000 
25,000 
8,000 
25,000 
4,500 
3,400 
15,000 
30,000 
7,500 
7,000 
15,000 
60,000 
10,000 
5,000 
9,000 
2,500| 
12,000| 
5,000 
3,000 
10,000 
18,000 
24,000 
50,000 
16,000 
6,000 
55,000 
9,500 
10,0001 
3,000 
1,700 
20,000 
5,000 
3,000 
5,000 
16,000 
21,000 
1,400 
4,000 
2,500 
15,000 
5,0001 
4,0001 
37,0O0| 
11,0001 
15,0001 
10,0001 
4,00O| 
19,000| 
20,000 
4,000 
528,608 
6,000 
6,500 
20,000 
8,000 
7,000 
4,000| 
9,000| 
5,0001 
12,000| 
10,0001 
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Location  of  School. 


Total  Enrollment. 

Average  Daily  Attend- 
ance. 

Average  Age  of  Pupils 
Leaving  School. 

Number  of  Months  of 
School. 

Number  of  School 
Houses. 

School  Houses  Built 

488 

437 

14  | 

10 

41... 

145 

110 

9 

1 

178 

135 

16  1 

9 

1 

280 

210 

15  1 

9 

1 

160 

120 

16  | 

9 

1 

230 

154 

14  | 

9 

1 

709 

526 

9 

2 

1,252 

924 

15  1 

9 

7 

240 

178 

15  | 

9 

1 

1,342 

1,059 

18  | 

9 

4 

244 

147 

9 

2 

187 

118 

16  1 

9 

1 

331 

229 

9 

1 

122 

93 

15  | 

8 

1 

297 

174 

15  | 

9 

1 

163 

109 

14  | 

10 

1 

290 

193 

16  | 

9 

1 

124 

100 

17  | 

9 

1 

214 

130 

14  | 

9 

1 

159 

126 

14  | 

9 

1 

483 

378 

9.5 

3  ... 

320 

161 

19  1 

9 

2 

143 

1011  12  1 

9 

1 

279 

189 

19  | 

9 

1 

167 

121 

16  | 

9 

1 

331 

237 

18  | 

9 

2 

352 

263 

9 

1 

106 

64 

16  1 

9 

1 

166 

110 

16  1 

8 

1 

245 

138 

14  | 

10 

1 

189 

112 

16  | 

9 

2 

198 

119 

15  1 

8 

11... 

766 

606 

15  | 

9 

5 

2261  137 

15  | 

9 

2 

232 

174 

16  | 

9 

1 

321 

252 

16  | 

9 

2 

202 

109 

36  1 

9 

1 

217 

142 

18  1 

9 

2 

263 

192 

14  | 

9 

1 

400 

241 

11  1 

10 

3 

1641  132 

18  1 

9 

2 

191 

133 

15  | 

8 

1 

326 

244 

16  j 

9 

1 

202 

139 

17  1 

9 

1 

222 

159 

18  1 

9 

1 

853 

679 

 1 

9 

2 

474 

371 

15  I 

9 

2 

358 

282 

16  1 

9 

1 

196 

122 

17  | 

9 

1 

242 

166 

14  | 

9 

1 

242 

172 

14  I 

9 

1 

303 

263 

17  I 

9 

1 

326 

233 

15  | 

9 

1 

176 

116 

16  | 

9 

1 

82 

51 

16 

9 

r 

235 

181 |  15  | 

9 

i 

640 

522|  15  ' 

9 

3 

367 

207   1 

9 

1 

279 

184 

16 

9 

1 

205 

16  | 

8 

1 

162 

110 

15 

9 

1 

299 

206 

20 

9 

2 

318 

247 

16 

9 

2 

248 

193 

15 

9 

1 

377 

264 

9 

2 

703 

555 

14 

9 

4|... 

of 


o  O 


Ely   

Elysian  ....... 

Bvansville   

Excelsior   

Eytota   

Fairfax   

Fairmont   

Faribault   

Farmington  . . . 
Fergus  Falls. . . 

Fertile   

Fislher   

Fosston   

Fountain   

Frazee   

Freeport  ....... 

Fulda    

Garden  City  

Gaylord   

Gibbon   

Glencoe   

Glenwood   

Good  Thunder. . 

Graceville   

Grand  Meadow. 
Grand  Rapids.  . 
Granite  Falls.. 

Green  Isle  

Grove  City  

Hallock   

Halstad   

Harmony   

Hastings   

Haiwley   

Hector   

Henderson   

Henning   

Herman   

Heron  Lake.  . . . 

Hibbing   

Hinckley   

Hokah   

Hopkins   

Houston   

Howard  Lake . . 
Hutchinson 

Jackson   

Janesville   

Jasper   

Jordan   

Kasota   

Kasson   

Kenyon   

Kerkhoven   

Kinbrae   

Lake  Benton .  . . 

Lake  City  

Lake  Crystal . . . 

Lakefleld   

Lake  Park  

Lakeville   

Lamberton   

Lanesboro   

Le  Roy  

Le  Sueur  

Litchfield   


13,000 
4,200 
5,000 
20,000 
15,0001 
10,0001 
21,000| 
40,000 1 
12,000| 
30,000| 
6, 000| 
5,000| 
6,O0O| 
4,5001 
6, 800 1 
1,8001 
5,000 1 
2, 500 1 
8,000 | 
5,5001 
13,500| 
18, 000 j 
8, 000 1 
17,6501 
7,000 
40,000 
20,000 
2,500 
3,500 

lo.oooj 

3,00O| 
5,0001 
45,000 
6,500 
20,000 
6,000 
4,500 
4,500 
25,000 
5,000 
15,000 
10,000 
20,000 
4,000 
3,000 
25,000 
3,700 
20,000 
10,000| 
18,5001 
10,OO0| 
17,000| 
12,000 
5,000 
1,000 
8,000 
40,000 
16,000 
23,000 
8,500 
2.7501 
16,000| 
10,0001 
1,6001 
10,000| 
11,0001 


24,000 
4,200 
5,000 
20,000 
15,000 
10,000 
26,000 
90,000 
12,000 
68,250 
7,000 
5,000 
6,000 
4,500 
6,800 
1,800 
5,000 
2,500 
8,000 
5,500 
28,000 
25,000 
8,000 
17,650 
7,000 
45,000 
20,000 
2,500 
3,500 
10,000 
3,650 
5,000 
75,000 
7,000 
20,000 
9,000 
4,500 
8,000 
25,000 
5,500 
15,000 
10,000 
20,000 
4,000 
3,000 
40,000 
4,000 
20,000 
10,000 
18,500 
10,000 
17,000 
12,000 
5,000 
1,000 
8,000 
55,000 
16,000 
23,000 
8,500 
2,750 
17,500 
20,000 
1,600 
20,000 
22,500 
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Location  of  School. 


Total  Enrollment. 

Average  Daily  Attend- 
ance. 

Average  Age  of  Pupils 
Leaving  School. 

Number  of  Months  of 
School. 

Number  of  School 
Houses. 

School  Houses  Built 
During  Year. 

Valuation  of  Best 
School  House  and 
Site. 

Cash  Value  of  all 
School  Houses 
and  Sites. 

1,167 

906 

13 

9 

4 

1 

1 

20,000 

75,000 

375 

2581  20 

9 

1 

1|  3,5001 

6,000 

6291           5061  14 

9 

2 

25,000| 

46,000 

152 

118|  15 

9 

1 

4,500| 

4,500 

158 

1            106 1  16 

9 

1 

5,000| 

5,000 

165 

1101  14 

9 

1 

4,000| 

4,000 

427|            278|  14 

9 

1 

39,000| 

39,000 

361 

278|  

9 

1 

15,000| 

15,000 

1,6761         1,403!   .  . 

9 

6 

50,000| 

120,000 

1981  134 

16 

9 

1  2 

12,000| 

15,000 

321 

145|  17 

9 

21.... 

4,500| 

8,000 

184 

126|  16 

9 

1  .... 

3,5001 

3,500 

652 

479|  12 

9 

2       1|  60,0001 

69,000 

184 

134 1  15 

9 

1 

.... 

12,0001 

12,000 

510 

396 1  16 

9 

1 

6,0001 

6,000 

36,166 

29,230| .     ,  ,  | 

10 

59 

3 

150,000| 

2,400,000 

219 

1371  16 

9 

1 

ll,0O0| 

11,000 

164 

115 

17 

9 

1 

15,0001 

15,000 

542|  426 

15 

9 

1 

|  20,0001 

20,000 

252 

197 

14 

9 

1 

7,000| 

7,000 

325 

236 

9 

2 

12,0001 

12,500 

157 

99 

16  | 

9 

1 

3,500| 

3,500 

846 

595 

12  | 

9.5 

3 

20,0001 

35,000 

260 

146 

15  | 

9 

2 

.' ! .'  \ 

3,000| 

5,000 

200 

134 

17  | 

9 

1 

7,000| 

7,000 

538 

419 

18  | 

9 

2 

18, 000 1 

28,000 

190 

125 

15  | 

9 

2 

1,000 1 

1,800 

250 

177 

1-t  I 

9 

1 

12,0001 

12,000 

272 

170 

13  | 

9 

1 

3,0001 

3,000 

118 

84 

18  | 

9 

1 

3, 000| 

3,000 

186 

104 

14  | 

9 

4 

6,000| 

9,000 

190 

153 

15  I 

8 

1 

4,000 

4,000 

242 

129" 

18  I 

9 

1 

8,000| 

8,000 

177 

114 

15  | 

10 

1 

1,5001 

2,900 

228 

177 

15  | 

9 

2 

1,500 

2,000 

712 

529 

14.51 

10 

5 

25,000 

33,000 

152 

131 

16  | 

9 

1 

6,500 

6,500 

839 

685 

15  | 

9 

3 

25,000 

45,000 

270 

209| 

14  | 

9 

1 

15,000 

15,000 

189 

141 

15  | 

9 

2 

40,000| 

70,000 

253 

165 

17  | 

9 

1 

5,500| 

5,500 

358 

267 

18  | 

9 

2 

15,000 

15,900 

214 

159 

17  | 

9 

1 

"*i 

8,0001 

8,000 

188 

123 

11  1 

9 

1 

.... 

5,000 

5,000 

933 1 

726 

16  | 

9 

5 

17,000 

50,000 

428 1 

302 

10  | 

9 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

351 

253 

17  | 

9 

2 

*i 

20,000 

25,000 

318j 

2221 

14  | 

9 

1 

*i 

20,000 

20,000 

319| 

233 

16  | 

9 

2 

11,500 

12,000 

224 

159 

12  | 

9 

1 

11,500 

11,500 

748| 

518 

12  | 

9 

1 

50,000 

50,000 

409 

307 

14  | 

9 

1 

18,000 

18,000 

439 

311| 

14  | 

9 

3 

14,000, 

20,000 

637 

430| 

9 

2 

"i 

12,000 

17,000 

1,701 

1,424| 

13  | 

9 

5 

35,0001 

75,000 

442 

339  i 

13  | 

9 

1 

6,000 

11,000 

370 

253' 

14  | 

9 

1 

20,000 

20,000 

185 

145 

13  | 

9 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

1,086 

878 

9 

6 

50,000. 

90,000 

127 

90 

ie'  *| 

9 

1 

i.'.'.'l 

3,0001 

3,000 

238 

169 

20  | 

9 

1 

8,000| 

8,000 

293 

190 

9 

1 

15,000 1 

15,000 

323 

254 

13  | 

9 

3 

8,0001 

11,000 

164 

104 

14  | 

9 

1 

3,800| 

3,800 

404 

305 |  16  | 

9 

1 

18,000| 

18,000 

1,251 

1,004|  12  | 

9 

6 

31,0001 

78,150 

Little  Falls  

Long  Prairie  I 

Luveine    I 

Lyle   

Mabel   

Mcintosh   

Madelia   

Madison   

Mankato   

Mantorville   

Mapleton   I 

Marine  Mills  j 

Marshall   

Mazeppa  ; 

Melrose   

Minneapolis   

Minneota   

Minnesota  Lake  I 

Montevideo   j 

Montgomery   

Monticello   

Montrose   ! 

Moorhead   

Mora   

Morgan   ! 

Morris   I 

Morristown   I 

Morton   ' 

Mountair,  Lake  

New  Auburn  

New  Brighton  

New  London  

New  Paynesville  

New  Prasue  

New  Richland  

New  Ulm  

North  Branch  

Northfield   

North  St.  Paul  

Norwood   

Oak  Park  

Ortonville   

Osakis   j 

Osseo   I 

Owatonna   j 

Park  Rapids  

Pelican  Rapids  ! 

Perham   

Pine    City  | 

Pine  Island  

Pipestone   

Preston   

Princeton   

Red  Lake  Palls  

Red  "Wing  j 

Redwood  Falls  

Renville   

Robbinsdale   

Rochester  

Rockford   

Roy  al  t  on   

Rush  City  

Rusbford   

Saored  Heart  

St.  Charles  

St.  Cloud  
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TABLE  XVIL— Continued. 


Location  of  School. 


St.  James  

St.  Louis  Park  

St.  Paul  Park  

St.  Paul  

St.  Peter  

Sandstone   

Sauk  Centre  

Sauk  Rapids  

Shakopee   

Sherburn   

Slay  ton   .. 

Sleepy  Eye  

South  St.  Paul  

South  Stillwater  

Springfield   

Spring  Valley  

Staples   

Stephen   

Stewart   

Stewartville   

Stillwater   

Taylor's  Falls  

Thief  River  Falls.  . . 
Tower  and  Soudan. . . 

Tracy   

Verndale   

Virginia  and  Eveleth 

Wabasha   

Wadena   

Warren   

Waseca   

Watertown   

Waterville   

Waverley   

Wayzata   

Welcome   

Wells  

West  Concord  

West  St.  Paul  

Wheaton   . . .  

White  Bear  Lake  

Willmar   

Windom   

Winnebago  City  

Winona  

Winthrop   

Wood  Lake  

Worthington   

Wykoff   

Zumbrota   

Totals   


ft 

a> 

tuo  • 
e3  0> 

"  2 

>  03 


24 


530| 
300 1 
186| 

,930| 
701| 
280| 
596| 
2751 
216 
296| 
3101 
485| 
535| 
356| 
491| 
512| 
433| 
166 
140 
252 

,018 
123 
282 


206 
1,134 
531 
444 
422 
665 
178 
426 
243 
87 
155 
625 
187 
302 
368 
415 
730 
491 
488 
3,849 
279 
161 
549 
114 
367 


£-3 
o  2 

Oj'o 

<3  to 


387 
241|  14 
141 |  13 

19,930|  

571 |  14 
184|  14 
457|  15 
185|  15 
159|  16 
2021  13 
222!  17 
371|  18 
370|  10 
262|  12 
384|  15 
3931  13 
326|  13 
107|  

84| 
187| 
1,6851 
100! 
187| 
514 

454   

130  17 
684  12 
401 1  16 
288|  15 
305|  15 
532|  13 
120|..  .. 
341|  14 
157*  17 

66|  16 
105|  12 
395|.... 
126|  14 
196|  13 
237j  16 
299]  13 
535|  12 
368|  11 
345|  19 
3,089|  13 
192|  16 

106|  

409|  16 

85|  16 
289 1  15 


o  o 


9 
9 
9 

9.5 


9.5 

9 

9 


4|.. 

2|.. 
45  .. 


15,000 
8,000 
7,500 
160,000| 
20,000! 

3,200| 
20,000] 
13,000| 
12,0001 
12,20O| 
22,500| 
50,000) 
10,000| 
9,0001 
20,0001 
22,500! 
6,000) 
4,5001 
7,0O0| 
16,000| 
60,000| 
10,0001 
5,00O| 
16,0001 
30,0001 
7,000! 
12,0001 
25,0001 
20,000| 
20,O00| 
35,0O0| 
3,500| 
10,0001 
10,0001 
5,000| 
3,5001 
3,500| 
2,000| 
5,000 1 
20,000| 
20,0001 
22,i000| 
35,0001 
25,00O| 
50,000| 
7,9001 
8, 200 1 
40,0O0| 
4,000] 
35,000 1 


165,9971     126,460]  16. 6|    9       572|    26|  $4,232,408}$10,896,733 


1  *  means  1  addition. 
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TABLE  XVIII. 

Graded  Schools  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1900. — Permanency  of  Teachers' 
Positions  and  Certificates  Issued. 


Location  of  School. 


Ada   

Adrian   

Aitkin   

Alba  n y   

Albert  Lea   

Alden   

Alexandria   

Amboy   

Annandale   

Anoka  

Appleton   

Argyle   

Arlington   

Atwater   

Austin   

Barnesville   

Belgrade   

Belle  Plaine  

Bellingham   

Bemidji   

Benson   

Bird  Island  

Biwabik   

Blooming  Prairie. 

Blue  Earth  

Brainerd   

Breckenridge 
Brown's  Valley.. 

Brownton   

Buffalo   

Caledonia   

Cambridge   

Canby   

Cannon  Falls  

Carlton   


Graduates  of 


F?GO 


|  23 


Carver   I 

Champl'in   I 

Chaska   I 

Chatfield   I 

Clara  City  I 

Clarkfield   I 

Clearwater   I 

CLoquet  I 

Cokato   U 

Cold  Spring  |- 

Crookston   I 

Dassel   I 

Dawson   I 

Delano   I 

Delhi   !• 

Detroit   I  2 

Dodge   Center  |  5 

Dover   I 

Duluth   I 

Dundas   I 

Eagle  Bend  I 

East  Grand  Forks  |  8 

Echo     |  1 

Eden   "Valley   4 

Edgerton   I  2 


So 
E  o 

OA 

o 

< 


M 

2| 

2| 
120 1 

2.1 
3 
8 
1 
2 
1 


Highest  School 
Attended  by- 
Others. 


OA 


Joe 


Time  Teachers 
Ha  ve  Held 

Their 
Positions. 


Qi  O 


3j  3| 
2|  21 
2|  I 

18|  25| 
11  H 

••I  

II  2 

1  

1  1 


2 

i. 

2 

1  • 

1 

3 

i 

152' 
1.1 
1  . 


2'  

\ 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

""  2 

1 

1  

Certificates  Issued 
During  the  Year  by 
Board  of  Examiners. 


To 
Males. 


To 

Females. 
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TABLE  XVIII.— Continued. 


Graduates  of 

Highest  Schoo 
Attended  by- 
Others. 

Time  Teachers 
Have  Held 

Their 
Positions. 

Certificates  Issued 
During  the  Year  by- 
Board  of  Examiners. 

Location  of  School. 

ool. 

u 
o 

'-  [ 

To 

Males. 

To 
Females. 

State  High 
School. 

A  Normal 
School. 

A  College. 

State  High 
School. 

Normal  Sch 

 .  

College. 

Three  Years 
More. 

Two  Years.] 



One  Year. 

Permanent. 

Limited. 

Permanent. 

Limited. 

Elbow  Lake  

3 

2 
3 

1 

1 

l 

1  

1 

2 

I 

1 

! 

4 

3 

1  l 

1 





1  



I  1 

1 

2 

 I  

2 

h 





1  3 

5' 



2 



I  5 

11 

1 

7 

1 

2 

51  5 

5 



5 

4 

2 

4 

1 

3 

I  1 

2 





1 

1 

1 

1 

2 



 1 

2 

1  2 

1 

21  1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1  1 

1 

2 

1 



3 

3 

1 

; 

1 

5 



1  

6 

5 

4  

1 

9 

3 

3 

16 

9 

3 

41  8 

6 

3 

24 

4 

5 

1 



1 

18 

3 

2 

i 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

21 

23 

6 

ii 

1 

16 

5 

8 



 1 

4 

5 
1' 
2 

2 

2 

6 

1 

i 

1 

3 

1 



1 



3 

1 

1 

2 
1 

2 

 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

'  1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

 !  

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

 1  

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

 1  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

8 

2 

2 

5 

1 

6 

 I  

6 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

 !  

1 

1 

5 

 1 

1 



2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

5 

2 

 1  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

 1  

3 

3 

3 



2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

7 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2 

1 

 1  

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

 1  

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

 1  

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 

15 

2 

3 

1  4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

 1  

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

 1  

Hendierson   

6 

3 

2 

1 



2| 

 1 

4 

3 

3 

 1  

3 

3 
3 
4 
1 

1 

1 

 1  

3 

1 

...... 

.J 

1 



 1  

4 

2 

 1 

2 



3 

1 

3 



1 

1J 

1 

2 

7 



 1  

1 

2 

2 
1 
7 



 1  

 1 

1 

2 



 1  

4 

1 

2 

 1 

11 

3 

4 

5 



 1  

 1 

3 
3| 
1 

21 
1 

 1 

2 

4 

1 



 1  

 1 

3 

 1 



1 

4 



 1  

12 

i 

3 

2 

5 

3 

5 



 1 

 1  

5 

 1 

1 

3 

4 

 1 

1 

• 
ii 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2 
2 

 1 

2| 
i 

3 

1 

1 



2 

1 

1 
1 

....| 

2 

2 

2 

 I  

1 

2 

1| 

,...| 

2 

3 

6 

5 

2 

3 

3 

4; 

2 

3 
3 

Kenyon   

4 

9 

3 

3 

3 

 1 

 1 

 1  

3 

3 

'I 

1 

3 

i 

I 

 1  

1 

2 
5 
13 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

i  i 

 1  

3 

1 

 1 

2 

1 

i 

Lake  City  

6 

4! 

2 

.  .  .  .1 

...J 

7 

5 

5 

ll 

i 

1 

 1 

8| 

l 

4 

8 

1 
1 

4 

K 

Lakefield   

5 

11 

1 

l| 

1 

1 

41  

....] 

 1  
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Highest  School 
Attended  by- 
Others. 

:hool. 

A 
6C  . 

CO 

w§ 

mal 

be 

0) 

■+f  o 
Jcc 

CO 

o 

"o 
O 

Location  of  School,. 


Lake  Park  

Lakeville   

Lamberton   

Lanesboro   

Le  Roy  

Le  Sueur  

Litchfield   

Little  Falls  

Long  Prairie  

Luverne   

Lyle   

Mabel   

Mcintosh   

Madelia   

Madison   

Mankato   

Mantorville   

Mapleton   

Marine  Mills  

Marshall   

Mazeppa   

Melrose   

Minneapolis   

Minneota   

Minnesota  Lake.  . 

Montevideo   

Montgomery   

Monticello   

Montrose   

Moorhead   

Mora   

Morgan   

Morris   

Morristown   

Morton   

Mountain  Lake. . . 

New  Auburn   

New  Brighton  

New  London  

New  Paynesville. 

New  Prague  

New  Richland. . . . 

New  Ulm  

North  Branch  

Northfield   

North  St.  Paul.  . 

Norwood   

Oak  Park  

Ortonville   

Osakis   

Osseo   

Owatonna   

Park  Rapids  

Pelican  Rapids.  . 

Perham   

Pine  City  

Pine  Island  

Pipestone   

Preston   

Princeton   

Red  Lake  Falls. 

Red  Wing  

Redwood  Falls. . 
Renville   


Graduates  of 


*  _: 


Time  Teachers 
Have  Held 

Their 
Positions. 


<v  o 
EH 


I 

2| 
2| 
3| 
«l 
II 
4| 
HI 
141 
21 
10| 
II 


5 1 


21| 

3| 
51 
2| 
HI 
1 
41 


2  1|. 

41  I. 

1  2| 

 1 

ii  21. 

21  . 

21  1 

61  1. 

2|  1|. 

31  1. 

1|  31 
2|  3|. 

2  1 

81  f. 


•  I  I 

1!  I 

II  II 
II  II 

..]  I 

.,!  I 

..I  31 
11  II 


Certificates  Issued 
During  the  Year  by 
Board  of  Examiners. 


To 
Males. 


To 
Females. 


2| 

4] 

i 

14| 
4|. 
1|. 
2| 

•  •I. 
31 
41. 
21. 


II  1|. 

2  1 

6|  .11. 

II  

31  

••I  II 


2|  1| 


131 
II 
2 1 


6|       II       2|  31. 


2| 
»| 
2. 
HI 


3  11 
II  2| 
II  I- 

::  ...2|- 

...  4| 
II  II 

2i  I. 

1|  3| 


•  •I  |. 

1|  2| 
II  I. 

■■I  I 

..I  lk 

II  I. 

II  I 

2|  I 

••I  I 

n  ! 

II  l! 

•  •I  l! 


11 


i|  11- 

2|  1  . 
II  1| 
II  I 


!  i|- 


4 

20| 
2|. 
«l 


3.1 
II 
1 

1| 
2| 
4! 
1 
3] 
2 

5|  2 
•  •I  2| 
II  I 


 1  ll 

 1  1 

31 

2| 

11 

1| 

11 

 I.. 

11 

1 



11 

11 
...1 

3 

5 

5 

1 

4 

3| 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

4 

4 

6 

2 

4 

3 

3 

6 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1| 

4 

1 

5 

2 

3 

5 
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Location  of  School. 


Robbinsdale   

Rochester   

Rockford   

Royalton   

Rush  City  

Rushford   

Sacred  Heart  

St.  Charles  

St.  Cloud  

St.  James  

St.  Louis  Park  

St.  Paul  Park  

St.  Paui  

St.  Peter  

Sandstone   

Sauk  Centre  

Sauk  Rapids  

Shakopee   

Sherburn   

Slayton   

Sleepy  Eye  

South  St.  Paul  

South  Stillwater  

Springfield   

Spring-  Valley  

Staples   

Stephen   

Stewart   

Stewartville   

Stillwater   

Taylor's  Falls  

Tfhief  River  Palls  

Tower  and  Soudan . . . 

Tracy   

Verndale   

Virginia  and  Eveleth. 

Wabasha   

Wadena   

Warren   

Waseca   

Watertown   

Waterville   

Waverly   

Wayzata   

Welcome   

Wells   

West  Concord  

West  St.  Paul  

Wheaton   

White  Bear  Lake  

Willmar   

Windom   

Winnebago  City  

Winona   

Winthrop   

Wood!  Lake  

Worthington   

Wykoff   

Zumbrota   


Totals 


Graduates  of 


HM  O 

W. 


U  O 
OA 


17 
7 
4 
1 

320  318 


I 

1| 
7| 
1|. 
41. 
4| 
5| 
H 
61 
22 1 
12| 
31 


1 
1 

2  "a 

2*  19 
1 

2  '  1 

10  n 

2!  8 


2  17 


V  10 

*  II 

4 
6 

6i 
91 


,433^1,4591 


Highest  School 
Attended  by 
Others. 


02 


Time  Teachers 
Have  Held 

Their 
Positions. 


Certificates  Issued 
During  the  Year  by 
Board  of  Examiners. 


.  II 

61| 
4| 


11  1 
1|  19 


ii 


1        II  2- 

H  !  I. 

7|  1|  1|. 
3|  11  1|. 
2|  |  2j 


3. 
281  24| 

2|  I 

I  4|  4| 
I  2|  2| 
I       1  1|. 


To 
Males. 


33 1 
2| 
2! 
2| 


2|. 
6| 
4| 

3! 

31. 
90 1 
2| 
2|- 
31 
4| 
41 
II 
31 


9. 


501. 
21. 


1|  H 


4|  2| 


■•I  I  I 

3       2|  | 

I  I  !• 


1 1 


2\  2| 
1|  3! 

I...1!: 


i|- 


2  2\ 


2 
3 

10| 
3 1 
jj 

21 


To 
Females. 


1... 
3|... 

31  |  | 

5|  |  | 

3|  |  | 


41  |  I 

11  I  I 

6|  I  I 

5|  |  I 

4|  |  I 


II  I  I 

11  I  I 

2|  I  | 

3|..,..|  | 

3.1  !  | 

H  I  I 

51  I  I 

5|  I.....! 

H  I  I 

31  I  I 

5|  I  I 

2|  I  | 

4|  I  I 

12|  I  | 


51  I  I 

2|  I  I 

i!  I  I 

2|  |  | 

21  |  I 

1 
8 


7|  |  I 

II  I  I 

10  |  | 

6  |  I 

li  I  I 

71  |  | 

II  I  I 

9  I  I 


476 1    344 1    231 1 


181 1 1,400 
I 


595| 


897  |       3|     10|     23 1  52 
I         I         I  I 
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TABLE  XIX. 

Graded  Schools  for  Year  Ending  July  31, 1900. — Teachers  and  Salaries. 


Location  of  School. 


Superintendent 
or 

Principal. 


Highest 
Salary- 
Paid, 
Not 
Including 
Principals. 


0v 
EH 


a; 
ft 


Average 
Salary, 
Not  ' 
Includ- 
ing 
Princi- 
pals. 


ox 
EH  cs 


O  03  73 

fH   ^  f 


Ada  

Adrian   

Aitkin  

Albany  

Albert  Lea  

Alden  

Alexandria   

Amboy   

Annandale   

Anoka   

Appleton   

Argyle   

Arlington   

At  water   ,. . . 

Austin   

Barnesville   

Belgrade   

Belle  Plaine  

Bellingham   

Bemidji   

Benson   

Bird  Island  

Biwabik   

Blooming  Prairie. 

Blue  Earth  

Brainerd   

Breckenridge   

Brown's  "Valley... 

Brownton   • 

Buffalo   

Caledonia   

Cambridge   

Canby   

Cannon  Palls  

Carlton   

Carver   

Champlin   

Chaska   

fhatfleld  

Clara  City  

Clarkfleld   

Clearwater   

Cloquet   

Cokato   

Cold  Spring  

Crookston   

Dassel   

Dawson   

Delano   

DelKi  

Detroit   

Dodge  Center  

Dover   

Duluth   

Dundas  . . .'  

Eagle  Bend....... 

E.  Grand  Forks.. 

Echo   

Eden  Valley....... 


247 
10 
3 
11 
3 
6 


P.  J.  Butler  

E.  E.  Campbell.., 
Geo.  W.  Walker. 
A.  H.  Kessler..., 
W.  J.  Schmitz..,. 

H.  J.  Pfeiffer  

J.  A.  Cranston  

W.  R.  Thompson , 

A.  A.  Zech  

J.  L».  Torrens  

J.  M.  Powers'  

W.  Wheeler  

R.  Li.  Kemple  

F.  W.  Dobbyn  

W.  F.  F.  Selleck. . 

R.  S.  Dewar  

James  A.  Petrie. . 
M.  E.  Bancroft... 

G.  H.  Sandberg. . . 

B.  J3.  Cooley  

Hrs.  Hilleboe.... 

C.  W.  Jackson 
Adeline  Tipple.... 

L.  N.  Isaacs  

V.  R.  Wasson  

F.  B.  Hartley  

C.  F.  W.  Carlson. 

H.  R.  Edwards. .,. 

R.  MacKay  

J.   C.  Partridge.  . . 

P.  A.  Davis  

R.  W.  Nelson  

O.  S.  Vail  

A.  C.  Carlson  

C.  V.  Pierce.  .1  

H.  C.  West  

B.  S.  Wakifield.  . . 

F.  A.  Morril  

E.  J.  Donaldson.. 
J.  W.  Riley  


W.  B.  Herman  

W.  P.  Milliken  

A.  P.  Ritchie  

John  Wocken  

R.  W.  Hitchcock... 
C.  M.  Christiansen. 

E.  M,  Phillips  

H.  Carleton  

A.  M.  Gullette  

S.  A.  Challman  

J.  C.  Marshall  

J.  W.  Klinker  

R.  E.  Denfeld  

W.  E.  Judston  „ 

G.  W.  Peterson  

C.  A.  McCann  

G.  C.  Borehardt  

H.  J.  Clark  


$900 
900 
765 
550 

1,600 
540 

1,400 
585 
630 

l.lOOj 
900 
900; 
765 
675 

1,500; 

1,000 
585 
630 
675 1 
540 

1,100 
800 
700 
810 

1,200 

1,400 
765 ! 
900 
675 
810 
800 
505 
855 
900 
630 
585 

v  400 
760 

1,200 
600 
585 
585! 

1,200 
585, 
600 

1,350 1 
495 

1,125] 
900 
585  j 

1,150 

1,000 
7201 

3,000] 
485 
607 

1,400 
450 
540 


$400 
7201 


450| 


690 


405: 


500 


450 


360 
550 


105 


1,7001 


I 

$450 
450 
495 

380  $400 
585  720 
360 
630 
360 
3601 


45n 


405 


$416 

360 
392 
380j 
355| 
360| 
4581 
360j 
360 1 

540<|  495 1  414 1 

473|   " 

405 j  

360|.... 
405|...  . 
575|  600 

495|  

360  | .... 
315|  395 
360| .... 
360|.... 

495  j  

405  | ...  . 
550| .... 
450| .... 

495 1  

540| 
450 
450 
405 
405 
450 
360 
450 
405 
405 
360 
352 
405 
540  . 
365 
360 
360 
585 
315 
350 
675 
270 
430 
495 
360 

428  495 
450 

450| .... 
810|  779 

360|  

360|  

600|  

329|  

315|  


450 


550 


396 1 

371 1 

315 1 

378| 

418| 

450| 

306| 

315| 

360| 

360 1 

387  i 

405| 

500 1 . 

387| 

405| 

414| 

414 

396 

324 

360 

390 

342 

400 

387 

360 

322 

336 

368 

415| 

360 

360 

360 

450 

315 

350 

457 

270 

394 

400 

360' 

375 

400 

390 

498 

360 

360 

405| 


2|  2 
2|  1 
2|  22 


2 

2|  11 
6 

3 

5j  264 

3 
10 
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Location  of  School. 


Superintendent 
or 

Principal. 


Highest 
Salary- 
Paid, 
Not 
Including 
Principals. 


o  © 
Eh  03 


ft 


Average 

Salary, 
Not 

Includ- 
ing 

Princi- 
pals. 


o  © 


EH* 
ft 


.    Sh  © 


Edgerton  ...... 

Elbow  Lake . . . 

Elgin   

Elk  River...... 

Ellsworth   

Elmore   

Ely  

Elysian  ....... 

Evansville 

Excelsior   

Eyota   

Fairfax   

Fairmont   

Faribault   

Farmington  . . . 
Fergus  Falls. . . 

Fertile   

Fisher   

Fosston   

Fountain   

Frazea  ........ 

Freeport   

Fulda   

Garden  City... 

Gaylord   

Gibbon   

Glencoe   

Glenwood  ...... 

Good  Thunder. 

Graceville  

Grand  Meadow. 
Grand  Rapids. . 
Granite  Falls.  . 

Green  Isle  

Grovo  City  

Hallook   

Halsltad   

Harmony   

Hastings   

Hawley  .  .<  

Hector   

Henderson 

Heming   

Herman  ... 

Heron  Lake 

Hibbing   

Hinckley   

Hokah  

Hopkins  

Houston   

Howard  Lake .  . 
Hutchinson    .  . . 

Jackson   , 

Janesville  .... 

Jasper   

Jordan   

Kasota   

Kasson  

Kenyon   

Kerkhoven 

Kinbrae   

Lake  Benton. . . 


4  R.  C.  Burnett  | 

6  J.  A.  Cedarstrom  ] 

4  J.  K.  McBroom  | 

GJ.  M.  Casey..  j 

4  V.  S.  L.  Owen  | 

6  C.  H.  Barnes  j 

11  L.  W.  Wilson  j 

4  O.  F.  Morgan-.  | 

4  S.   Sigvaldson  | 

5  F.  A.  Whitely  j 

4  F.  C.  Kent  

4  G.  F.  Forster  

12  p.  p.  Kennedy  

26  G.  A.  Franklin  

5  F.   P.  Phipps  

30  j.  a.  Vandyke  

5  A.  M.  Dun  ton  

4  Thos.  Casey  

5  C.  S.  Yeager  

3M.  S.  Olson  

5  C.  W.  Porter  j 

3  G.    Harren  | 

6  L.  A.  Headley  j 

3  Chas.   Sandberg  | 

4  Julius  Frelin  | 

4  H.  C.  Poehler  j 

10  E.  Et  Mclntire  | 

7  S.  F.  Browne  | 

4  E.  A.  Freeman  | 

6H.  V.  Stahl  | 

4  G.  E.  Keenan   j 

9  E.   T.   Carroll  I 

7  J.  W.  Marshall ...  | 

3  W.  F.  Fahey  j 

*W.   S.   Linnell  j 

4  A.  W.  Uhl  | 

5  C.  G.  Hankey  | 

4  J.  F.  Jones  j 

13  W.  F.  Kunze  | 

4  J.  H.  Lewis  I 

5  H.  M.  Mayne  | 

6  C.  E.  Young  | 

4  J.  W.  Johnson  ] 

5JH.  H.     Aspden  | 

7  L.   Magin  j 

9jT.  O.  Hemenway  | 

4iM.  C.  Thompson  | 

4  w.  N.  Ami  don  | 

7  Adolph   Olson  | 

41 F.  E,  Hamlin  | 

5 '|  Mary  B.  Harris  j 

12,  H.   L.  "Merril  | 

8  H.  A.  Britzius  | 

8|V.  G.  Pickett  | 

4|H.  E.  Canfleld  | 

6  .T.  P.  Lahr  | 

5  A.   Jardine  | 

9  E.  H.  Ellsworth  | 

7|W.  H.  Holland  | 

31  Nellie  M.  Cashman  j 

3|J.  H.  demons  | 

5 !  Martin  Kranz  I 


720 
630 

1,000 
675 
675 

1,000 
.  630 
495 
810j 
540! 
675 

1,150 

1,800 

1,000! 

1,400 
720 
950 
810 
400 
540! 
650 
675 
495 
900 
540 

1,500 
900 
540 
800 
585 
540| 
810 
495 
456 
850 
585' 
560 

1,150 
675 
900, 

1,200, 
630  i 
720' 
855; 
990 
630 
480! 

1,000 
675| 
765 

1,200 
945' 

1,000, 
675 
630 
540 1 

1,000 
1,100, 
585 
405 
720 


I 

$360| . 
405| . 
360  . 


540| 


630| 


450| 


630| 
405| 


3601 
685| 


450| 


405] . 
428| . 
5551 . 
360j . 
315|  • 
450| . 
360| . 
360| . 
4731. 
630 1 
540|. 
585| 
405| . 
405| . 
450| . 
280| . 
450 1 . 
....| 
405  . 
270  . 
360  . 
405  - 
665  . 
450  . 
315  . 
450| . 
360| . 
495| . 
450| . 
270| . 
320| . 
50O|. 
405| . 
320| 
540| 
360| 
405| 
6001 
360] 
405 1 
360| 
600| 
360| 
280| 
540| 
4051 
360| 
450| 
495| 
450 1 
360| 
315j 
340 1 
5401 
473| 
360 1 
270| 
3601 


.  .  !$36o| 
...]  3711 
.  .  |  330| 
..|  495| 
..|  343| 
..|  375| 
..|  500| 
..1  330| 
...  315 
...  423 
...)  360 
..  .j  360 
...]  399 
540|  450 
...|  372| 
585|  481 1 
......  |  369| 

■••••I  405| 

...|  396| . 
,...|  280| 
,...|  383| 

416|  1 

,...]  267| 
, . . .  f  270| 
,  ...|  360| 
.  ...|  3601 
,...|  475| 
...  .|  405 
.  ...|  315 

 I  413 

.  ...|  330 
.  ...|  463 
,...|  333 
.  ...|  270 
.  ...1  299 
....|  475| 
.  ...|  405| 

 I  300| 

630|  352 | 
4051  360| 
....|  370| 
.....|  375| 
. .  .  .  I  345| 

 I  405] 

. ...]  360| 

 1  550| 

.  ...|  360| 
.  ...1  259| 
....|  399| 
....  3711 
338 j  338 1 
585|  378 
....|  374 
. ...  |  385 
. ...|  360 
450|  283 

 |  320| 

|  387| 

 I  3941 

 1  360j 

 1  270| 

 |  360| 
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Location  of  School. 


Lake  City  

Lake  Crystal  

Lakefield  

Lake  Park  

Lakeville   

Lamberton   

Lanesboro   

Le  Roy  

Le  Sueur  

Litchfield   

Little  Falls  

Long  Prairie.  . . . 

Luverne   

Lyle   

Mabel   

Mcintosh   

Madelia   

Madiaon   

Mankato   

Mantorville   

Mapleton   

Marine  Mills.  .  . . 

Marshall   

Mazeppa   

Melrose   

Minneapolis  .... 

Minneota   

Minnesota  Lake. 

Montevideo  .  

Montgomery 

Monticello   

Montrose  

Moorhead   

Mora   

Morgan   

Morris  

Morristown   

Morton   

Mountain  Lake.. 
New  Auburn  . . . 
New  Brighton  . . 
New  London 
New  Paynesville 
New  Prague  . .  . 
New  Richland   . . 

New  Ulm   

North  Branch  

Northfield   

North  St.  Paul.. 

Norwood   

Oak  Park  

Ortonville   

Osakis   

Osseo   

Owatonna  

Park  Rapids  

Pelican  Rapids.. 

Perham   

Pine  City.  ...  

Pine  Island  

Pipestone   

Preston   

Princeton   

Red  Lake  Falls. . 


Superintendent 
or 

Principal. 


17  L.  P.  Cravens. .  . 
7|H.  G.  Blanch... 
8  Louis  Anderson. 

4  Joseph  Marion .  . 
4J.  H.  Grosvenor. 

6  S.  H.  Wolf  

8  J.  C.  Miller  

5  R.  L.  H.  Lord.  . 
9,E.  Berrigan  


Highest 
Salary 
Paid, 
Not 
Including 
Principals. 


O  QJ 

EH  cs 


R.  O.  Dewey  | 

A.  M.   Rowe  | 

C.  H.  Christopherson.  .  | 

F.  E.  Dean  

Fred.  C.  Smith  j 

Thos  Cahill  j 

4|W.  H.  A.  Rutherford.  | 

j      9  6.  D.  Knopp  | 

i      I  P.  C.  Tonning  j 

I    .'.2  E.  B.  Uline  | 

5  J.  T.  Fuller  | 

9's.  J.  La  Due  | 

3  N.  N.  Bergheimer  | 

16  C.  M.  Boutelle  | 

4  W.  J.  Mosher  | 

11  H.   W.   Shroyer  | 

399  C.  M.  Jordan  j 

5  F.  E.  Spout,  .i  | 

4  A.  A.  Lake  | 

10  G.  A.  Smith  | 

5  D.   P.   Gibson  j 

6  F.  E.  Lurton.  

4  J.  K.  Clarke  

16  C.  W.  Mickens  

4  E.  S.  Appel  , 

4  J.  B.  Arp  

10  Pete  W.  Ross  

5  Byron  Mork  

5  A.  R.  Lyman  , 

6  J.  J.  Bargen  

3  Herman  Gusi   

4  Katheiine  Wagner.  . 

4  W.  H.  Alwine  

6  B.  J.  Buckland  , 

4  H.  J.  Bebenneyer.  . . . .  | 

5  c.  A.  Johns-on  j 

14  E.  T.  Critchett  | 

3  A.  L.  Giles  

16|  A.  B.  Stanford  

6jN.  J.  Wyatt  

4  t.  D.  Maack  

6,W.  W.  Greenwood.. 
8  J.  N.  Cbilds  

5  c.  E.  Payne  

4  J.  B.  Curtiss  

19, P.  J.  Kuntz  I 

8  F.  O.   King  j 

8  C.  H.  Christianson  j 

7L.  R.  Adley  | 

6  J.  C.  Holland  j 

5  J.  S.  Feeterson  j 

12  F.  E.   George  | 

8  E.  E.  Lookerby  | 

10  H.  E.  White  I 

HIP.  F.  McNally  | 


$1,500 
720 
810 
520 
075 
TOO 

1,100 
900 

1,000 

1,200 

1,400 
900 

1,200 
540 
075 
585 ; 

1,100 
900 

l,600j 
810 
720 1 
540 ' 

1.700 
630 

1,000 

4,000 
675 
540 

1,080 
630 

1,050 
540 

1,600 
540 
540 

1,200 
585 
625 
800 
600 
^640 
480 
900 
800! 
720 

1,500 
675 

1,500 
630 
630 
675 

1,100 
675 
630 

1,400 
90Lt 
720 
675 
700 
900 

1,200 

1,300 

1,100 
900 


$585 
3G0 


630 


405 
675 


450 


450 


ft 


Average 
Salary, 

Not 
Includ- 
ing 
Princi- 
pals. 


Oro5 
EH  cs 


585| . 
450 1 . 
495 1 . 
405 1 . 
360| . 
4051. 


360|  405  |  342| 

450|  |  400 1 

595|  653 |  449 | 


450-1.. 
450|. 
3601  •  - 
495| .  . 
405| .  . 
450| . . 
1,3001.  •  , 
3601....  |  360| 

360|  |  314| 

495|  450|  405| 
405|  405|  375| 


3871 
|  360| 
|  360| 
I  441| 
|  369 1 
|  3421 
'I...* 


4501 
360| 
750| 
315 
360 
450  495 
315 
405 
360 
270 
360 


405 


4091 

|  330] 
|  515| 
300 1 
360| 
405| 
283| 
383| 
360 1 
270| 

■  !" 


495| . 
4001. 
405| . 
5251. 
450|. 


320] 

..|  391 | 

..|  350| 

..|  333| 

..  ..j  4451 

. .  4501 

585|  4501  448| 

405|  |  405|. 

315|  1  315| 

373|  f  366| 

450|  450|  405| 

405|  j  3711 

270|  |  270| 

450|  1  378| 

4081  4  3001 

450|  j  407 1 

470]  4501  387| 


450| . 
450! . 
495]. 
5401. 
600| . 
450 1 . 


I  414| 

.1  3S7| 

...  390| 

.|  3601 

.|  436| 

.|  369| 


[     I  I 

$540 1 $585 1 $403 
360|  360|  315' 

405|  j  369| 

3201.... I  293 | 

405|  |  375 1 

405i  |  405| 

4501..,  .  |  450| 

450|  1  396| 

585  j  |  405 j 

630|  630|  441  j 


|  450| 
|  405| 
I  414| 

,|  378| 
I  3151 
|  405| 


1|  12 
171  779 
11 
11 
21 
2 
11 
II 
11 
1| 
1| 
2| 
H 
II 


5 
3 
10 
3 
6 
3 
20 
3 

a 
H 

4 
5 
4 
2 
4 
3 
6 
3 
5 
12 
2 
25 
6 
3 
6 
7 
4 
3 
10 
8 
7 
7 
5 

13 
10 


1|  10 
1|  10 
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Location  or  School. 

epartments. 

Superintendent 
or 

ll  Salary. 

Highest 
Salary 
Paid, 
Not 
Including 
Principals. 

Average 
Salary, 

Not 
Includ- 
ing 
Princi- 
pals. 

Number  of 
Teachers 
Employed. 

Q 

Principal. 

m 
o> 

-s. 

05 

No.  of 

Annul 

To 
Males 

To 
Femal 

To 

Males. 

To 

Femal 

Males, 

Femal 

Red  "Wing  , 

Redwood  Fall?  

Renville   

Robbinsdale   , 

Rochester   , 

Rockford   

Royal  ton   

Rush  City  

Rushford   

Sacred  Heart  

St.  Charles   

St.  Cloud  

St.  James   

St.  Louis  Park  

St.  Paul  Park  

St.  Paul   

St.  Peter   

Sandstone   

Sauk  Center  

Sauk  Rapids  

Shakopee  

Sherburi   

Slayton   

Sleepy  Eye  

South  St.  Paul  

South  Stillwater  

Springfield   

Spring  Valley  

Staples   | 

Stephen   | 

Stewart   | 

Stewartville   | 

Stillwater   j 

Taylors  Falls  j 

Thief  River  Falls  | 

Tower   | 

Tracy   j 

Verndale   j 

Virginia   | 

"Wabasha   ] 

Wadena   | 

W  arren   I 

Waseca  I 

Water  town   | 

Waterville   I 

Waverly   j 

Wayzata   J 

Welcome   j 

Wells   | 

West  Concord   | 

West  St.  Paul  1 

Wheaton   | 

White  Bear  Lake  j 

Willmar   I 

WTindom    j 

Winnebago   , . .  | 

Winona   v   i 

Winthrop   *.  | 

Wood  Lake  | 

Worthington   | 

Wyckoff   I 

Zumbrota   | 


35  P. 


V.  Hubbir.l  I 

J.  Jones  | 

H.  Burns  | 

G.  Morey  | 

S.  Overholt  | 

H.  Pryor  

H.  Turriiin.  .  . 
B.  Bridgman. 

Edwin  T.  Reed.  . 

A.  Thompson  

A.  C.  Tibbetts  | 

S.   S.  Parr  | 

M.   H.   Manuel  | 

R.  L.  Davidson  | 

Isabelle  Bailey  | 

A.  J.  Smith  j 

14  E.  George  \ 

J.  H.  Hay  

G.  A.  Stanton... 
W.  J.  Marquis.  . . 

A.  L.  McBee  

C.  C.  Baker  

W.  P.  Dyer  ,. 

H.  C.  Heals  

Bert  Russel  

J.  F.  Larson  

W.  W.  Barnumi. . 
W.  W.  Kilgore.. 

H.  I.  iHarter  | 

M.  A.  Jordan  | 

Mrs.  Elzoe  Stead ......  j 

C.  M.  Stevens  | 

D.  Stewart  | 

3  C.  H.  Tether  | 

5H.  Fuller  j 

Hi  P.  A.  Wildes,  Jr  | 

Lee  Swift  | 

J.  S.  Anderson  | 

Wm.   Park  | 

A.  M.  Locker  .j 

A.  J.  Tormey  | 

Wm.  Angus  | 

L.  Bliss  j 

F.  L.  Williams  | 

A.  S.  Kingsford. .,  | 

Sister  Eugenia  j 

J.  M.  Davies  I 

E.  H.  Nicholas  j 

R.  W.  Manuel  | 


P.  M.  Daley  

7  H.  G.  Child©  

9  F.  F.  Farrar  

15  Estelle  Fenno  

i2  j.  M.  Rhodes  

20|J.   E.  Gilman  

65  ij.  A.  Tormey  

5|G.  E.  Butler  

3jM.  L.  Pratt  

10|E.  L.  Porter  

3'H.  E.  Robertson. 
8,C.  A.  Patchin  


$1,700 
900 1 

900 j 
075 

1,500 
630! 
6751 
900! 

l,000j 
585 

1,309 

2,ioo; 

1,200 
1,000 
495 
3,  COO 
1,450 
810 
1,600 
800 
1,000 
630 
900 
1,200 
900 
675 
1,080 
1,200 
1,000 
630 
495 
765 
2,000 
680 
585 
1,000 
1,400 
630 
1,200 
1,150 
1,050 
1,000 
1,400 
540 
1.000 
540 
585 
540 
1,200 
540 
620 
900 
1,000 
1,000 
1,400 
1,000 
2,000 
675 
480 
1,400 
575 
900 


SCOO 


...I 


610| 


315| 


Totals  and  averages.  ..  1 ...  .   ,]       $900     $572|    $445[$513|$381[  376|3549 


1,1001 

405| 

 I 

 I 

1,400| 

5851 
 I 

585| 


405| 


540| 


720| 


450| 


342| 


540 1 


1,200| 
 I 


$600  $J00  $459; 

405|   392| 

450 1   405 1 

324 1  f  324| 

765|  610|  405| 

360|  j  360| 

315 I  315|  315| 

4501  J  413| 

5O0|....|  428| 

360 1  I  334| 

495|....|  405| 
680|  666|  475| 
450|  405|  405| 

450|  j  409  j 

405|....|  375| 
1,200 1  695|  485 j 
540|  584 1  426| 

450|  J  360 

495|  485|  435 
•I 


378 
,|  387 


405] 
450 1 
4051 
405| 

540|  I  409 

406|  405'|  405 

315|  j  315) 

395|  I  360| 

540 J  540|  409 1 

450|  I  407| 

360|  I  360| 

360|  |...*| 

450|..,..|  427 1 

630|  698|  504| 

405|  1  405| 


405| . 
650| . 
540|. 
315| . 
650| . 


405| 
,|  525| 
I  414| 
I  315| 
I  508| 


4951  405|  405 1 

4051  1  369| 

450|  I  371  j 

540|  j  423| 

315|  342|  315| 

540|  I  405| 

360|  I  326| . 

315| ....  I  315| 

360 1  I  360| 

450|  540|  405| 

315|  I  315| . 

360 1  450|  330  j 

450!  j  375| 

540|  I  4fc7| 


595| . 
450| . 
450| . 


I  467| . 
I  409| 
I  400| 


450| 


800|  11001  500 1 
360| I  324| 

288|  I  288| 

533|  I  429| 

382|  I  373| 

450|  450|  396 1 


2 

40 

1 

0 

1 

i  8 

1 

i  3 

3|  28 

11  2 

2|  4 

21  8 

1 

1  9 

11  3 

1 

1  9 

4 

1  30 

3 

1  12 

11  9 

1  4 

32 

509 

2 

17 

1 

6 

2 

14 

1 

5 

11  5 

1 

1  8 

1 

7 

1|  11 

2|  11 

1|  7 

i|  0 

21  12 

1 

10 

1 

3 

3 

11  5 

3 

49 

11  2 

11  4 

2 

12 

1 

19 

1 

4 

2 

20 

3 

12 

1 

9 

1 

8 

1 

15 

2 

1 

1 

9 

5 

i 

2 

1 

3 

2 

14 

5 

4 

3 

1 

7 

1 

10 

19 

'1 

12 

1 

10 

5 

89 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

14 

1 

2 

1 

9 

*No  report. 
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TABLE  XXII. 

High  Schools  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1900. — Enrollment,  Ages  and  General 

Items. 


High 
School 
Studies. 


Adrian 
Aitkin 
Albert  Lea. 
Alexandria 
Anoka  .•. 
Appleton 
Austin 
Benson 
Blue  Earth. 
Brainerd 
Canto  y 

Cannon  Falls. 
Chatfield 
Cloquet 
Crookston 
Dawson 
Delano 
Detroit 

Dodge  Centre. 
Duluth 
Elgin 

Elk  River. 
Fairmont 
Faribault 
Farmington 
Fergus  Falls. 
Glencoe 
Glenwood 
Granite  Falls 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Heron  Lake. 
Hutchinson 
Jackson 
Janes-viHe 
Kasson 
Kenyon 
Lake  City 
Lanestooro 
Le  Roy. 
Le  Sueur. 
Litdhfield 
Little  Falls 
Luverne 

Miadelia   

Madison   

Mankato  .... 
Mantorville  . 
Mapleton  .... 
Marshall  .... 
Minneapolis— 

Central   

East  Side.. 

North  Side. 

South  Side.. 
Montevideo  . . 
Monticello  . .  . 
Moorhead   .  . . 

Morris   

New  Ulm .... 


30 
195 


105 


1,341 
502 
448 
603| 
64 
41 
63, 
59 
62 


5 

15  | 

17 

20  | 

2 

14  | 

17.5| 

29 

17  | 

19 

20  I 

10 

15.8| 

16.6 

18.31 

21 

15  | 

16.8 

18  | 

30 

15.3| 

17 

18  | 

15 

15.2| 

19.3 

18-31 

6 

14.8| 

17.7| 

19 

15.9| 

16.3 

18.2| 

15.91 

16.6 

18.9| 

8 

15  j 

16 

1  17.8| 

19 

16. 3 1 

17 

1  17.2| 

7 

13. 5| 

17 

|  18.5| 

9 

15.2| 

1  17.9| 

5 

15.5| 

15.2 

|  20.5| 

4! 

2 

6 

61 

1 

7 

ei 

I 

11 

91 

18 

4! 

3 

7 

3| 

3 

6 

111 

i 

19 

11 

3 

4 

9 

61 

6 

12 

1 

82 1 

69 

151 

48| 

2.") 

73 

38 1 

16 

54 

551 

26 

2] 

3 

8^ 

5  . 

5 

41 

6 

10 

7! 

2 

9 

2| 

2 

4 

2i  i3 
65 


1(>7 

63 


165 
90 
67 

149 
69 1 


131 
46 
31 
2(19 
64 
36 
231 


87 
28 
110 
39 1 
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Location  or  School,. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


I 

Northfield   I 

Ortonville   I 

Owatonna   I 

Park  Rapids  I 

Pine  Island  I 

Pipestone   I 

Preston   I 

Princeton   I 

Red    Wing-  I 

Redwood  Falls  | 

Renville   j 

Rochester   

Rushford   

St.  Charles  

St.  Cloud  

St.  James  

St.  Paul- 
Central   , 

Cleveland   

Humboldt   , 

Mechanic  Arts  

St.  Peter  

Sauk  Centre  

Shakopee   

SI  ay ton   

Sleepy  Eye  

Springfield   

Spring  Valley  

Stillwater   

Tracy   

Wabasha   

Wadena   

Warren   

Waseca   

Waterville   

Wells   

Willmar  

Wind-am   

Winnebago  City  

Winona   j 

Worthington   j 

Zumbrota   I 


a 

Odi 


Under- 
Grad- 
uates. 


«!8 

beg 


si 

o3  tn 
Sh  O 


Graduates. 


208 
48 

129 
49 
35 

111 
52 
87 

204 
49 
27 

134 
59 
80 

113 
41 

1,123 
178 
220 
414 
95 
110 
35 
29 
72 
28 
100 
253 
69 
75 
34 
41 
96 
50 
60 
70 
49 
64 
314 
94 
49 


62 

15 

17 

21 

16.3 

17.5 

10 

15 

18 

13 

16 

17 

16 

17 

21 

15.5 

19 

10 

14 

16 

5 

15 

17 

17 

14 

16 

10 

15.7 

16.9 

6 

15 

17 

12 

15.5 

16.6 

22 

14 

15.2 

a.» 

15 

17 

21|  16 

17 

5-|  15 


I  I 

19.2| 

I  19-41 
I  19 
I  18 
I  18 
|  19.5 

18.5 

18 

18 

18 

19 

18.5 

18 

18 

18 

19 


•••I  14  | 
15|  14  | 
24|  14.5| 

2|  14.8| 
17 |  15  | 
17  14 

5|  13 

21  15 


16|  14 

7|  15 

23|  15.4 

39 1  15 

10|  15 


15 

16 

16 

16,5 

16 

15 

15 

17 

15 

17 


18 

18 

18.5 

17.6 

17 

18 

17 

19 

17 

18 


10 

15 

3 

14 

21 

15 

26 

15 

21  14.5 

5 

14 

7 

15 

9 

16 

21 

16 

26 

16.3 

14 

15.1 

9|  14.4 

17.5|  18.6 
18 
19 
18 
17.5 
20 
19.7 
18 
18 


17  | 
17  | 

17  I 
15.5 
18 
16.6 
16.5 
16 

16  |  17.6| 
16.5|  18.5| 

18  |  19  | 
17.2|  20.2| 
17.4[  19  I 

17  |  18  j 


o 
u 

fi 


HI 
5| 

10| 
5 
2 


13 


4 

2|- 
12| 
12| 
3| 
0| 
1 
1| 

ni 

3|. 
21 
7| 
4| 

10| 
40| 
6| 
3| 


Prepara- 
tory Stud- 
ies. 


oh 


20 

5 
15 

4 

8 

7 

7 

2 
24 

5 

4 
20 

9 
11 
11 

4 

93 

8 
20 
21 
17 
13 

2 
11 

51 

2 
17 
15 

7 

7 

2 

2 
19 

31 

4| 
10 

8 
13 
521 

si 

4| 


80 
10 
50 
78 
39 
109 
79 
321 
85 
13| 
228 
113| 
192 
119 
54 


81 


93 
107 

46 

52 
104 

60 
204 


Totals   |12,4361,377|  15    |  16.7|  18.3|    890|    515  1,405| 

  I  I         I         I        I         I         I        I  I 


96 
1151 
99 
154 
128 
40 
05 
39 
115 
170] 
102| 
34| 

,680| 


35 
49 
34 
66 
54 

292 
69 
11 

174 
81 

148 

100 
41 


47 


87 
40 
35 
88 
47 
1S4 


High 
School 
Studies. 


OS  »H 

oh 


127 
13 
71 
154 
65 
133 
67| 
266 
111 
16 
474 
227 
265 
179 
71 


2:; 


150 

181 
59 
46 

136 
49 

174 


41 

59 
83 1 
84| 
127| 
112| 
211 
39 
30| 
105| 
114| 
89| 
16| 


,640|11, 501|  9,198 
I  I 


91 

140 
76 
131 
378 
102 
89 
82 
91 
136 
27 
187 
,  121 
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TABLE  XXV 

Sales  of  Dictionaries  and  Library  Books  for  Year  Ending  Ju  y  31,  1900. 


Counties. 


Aitkin   

Anoka   

Becker   

Beltrami   

Benton  

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth... 

Brown   

Carlton   

Carver   

Chippewa 

Chisago   

Clay   

Cook   

Cottonwood  .  . 
Crow  Wing.  .  . 

l>akota  

Dodge   

Douglas   

Faribault 

Fillmore   

Freeborn   

Goodhue   

Grant  

Hennepin 

Houston   

Hubbard   

Isanti   

Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabeo  

Kandiyohi  .  .  . 

Kittson   

Lao  qui  Parle. 

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon  

McLeod   

Marshall   

Martin   

Meeker  

Mille  Lacs.  . .  . 

Morrison   

Mower  

Murray   

Nicollet   

Nobles   

Norman  

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine  

Pipestone  .... 

Polk   

Pope  

Ramsey  

Red  Lake  

Redwood   

Renville  

Rice  

Rock  

Roseau   

St.  Louis  

Scott  

Sherburne 

Sibley  

Stearns   


Number  of 

Diction- 
aries Sold. 


Number 
of 

Library 
Orders. 


Amount 
Paid  by 
Districts. 


$147.20 
242.00 
260.41 
74.00 
165.15 
85.11 
60.68| 
180.00 


156.34 
220.19 

86.16 
240.00 

21.58 
202.78 


121.19 
132.47 
240.82 
248.21 
522.45 
526.43 
266.34 
264.34 
365.78 
191.18 

24.43 
274.90 

20.00 
146.45 

61.29 
326.51 

20.96 
252.41 

62.70 
424.15 
134.411 
193.71 

84.94 


519.55 
230.00 


150.30 
542.38 
231.36 
347.78 
312.91 
199.76 
211.63 
576.00 
213.00 
300.00 
469.81 
321.55 
1,005.00 

49.00| 
480.14 
395.02 
281.56 
118.50| 

20.60| 
453,10 
175.19 


192.471 
545.67| 


90.00 
264.76 
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TABLE  XXV.— Continued. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Amount 

Amount 

Counties. 

Diction- 

Library 

Paid  by 

Paid  by 

aries  Sold. 

Orders. 

Districts. 

State. 

Steela 

2 

12 

352. 14 

185.00 

Stcvcnsi 

4 

166.76 

60.00 

Swift  

6 

3 

90\02 

4o!oo 

2 

3 

100.08 

50.00 

2 

6 

220.11 

90.00 

5 

17 

530.50 

200.00 

1 

4 

92.07 

45.00 

3 

10 

402.13 

200.00 

5 

11 

353.37 

170.00 

2 

5 

135.00 

67.50 

Wilkin   

1 

3 

90.05 

40.00 

5 

13 

280.05 

140.00 

8' 

19 

500.36 

231.41 

2 

4 

140.00 

70.00 

2851  693 

$18,852.44 

$9,056  92 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
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STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 


Rural  School  Architecture,  Art  in  the  School  Room, 
Improvement  of  School  Grounds,  Arbor  Day 
Manual,  Bird  Day. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. : 
Pioneer  Press  Company, 
state  printer. 
1900. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

I.  Hints  and  Suggestions  Pertaining  to  the  Construction  and  Re- 
modeling of  Rural  Schoolhouses,  Their  Heating,  Lighting 
and  Ventilating. 

H.  Improvement  and  Beautifying  of  School  Grounds. 

ni.  Arbor  Day:    Suggestions  and  Helps  for  Its  Observance. 

IV.  Art  in  the  Schoolroom. 

V.  Bird  Day,  and  Suggestions  for  Its  Observance. 


State  of  Minnesota,  \ 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  i 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dec.  1,  1900.  ) 

To  His  Excellency    Hon.   John  Lind.    Governor  of  the   State  of 
Minnesota: 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  I  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  through  you  to  the  legislature  the  elev- 
enth biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  school  years  1899  and  1900,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing documents.  Very  respectfully. 

J.  H.  LEWIS, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


To  Teachers,  Superintendents  and  School  Officers. 

The  indications  are  that  a  large  number  of  new  schoolhouses  will 
be  built  during  the  coming  summer,  and  that  a  larger  number  will  be 
remodeled  with  a  view  to  securing  better  light  and  a  system  of 
heating  and  ventilating  that  conforms  to  hygienic  laws.  It  is  with 
the  hope  of  offering  helpful  suggestions  along  these  lines  that  these 
advance  sheets  of  my  biennial  report  have  been  issued  in  this  form. 

J.  H.  LEWIS, 
Superintendent. 
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THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  AND  ENVIRONMENTS. 

The  first  essential  of  a  good  school  is  a  bright,  active,  scholarly, 
interested  and  interesting  teacher ;  but  the  best  teachers  may  be  en- 
tirely handicapped  by  unfavorable  environments,  chief  among  which 
is  the  faulty  construction,  finishing  and  equipping  of  the  school- 
room.   District  officers  oftentimes  fail  to  attach  sufficient  import- 
ance to  the  proper  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  rooms  that  are 
to  be  occupied  by  a  number  of  children  for  three  hours  at  a  time. 
Unless  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  exhaust  of  the  foul,  vitiated 
air  as  rapidly  as  it  becomes  vitiated,  and  for  the  introduction  of  pure 
fresh  air  to  take  its  place,  the  general  health  of  the  children  is  not 
only  impaired  thereby,  but  the  children  cannot  begin  to  do  the  work 
that  they  could  do  in  a  schoolroom  properly  heated  and  ventilated. 
Headaches,  cold  feet,  coughs  and  colds,  the  general  derangement 
of  the  nervous  system  and  permanent  impairment  of  health  are 
some  of  the  evil  effects  of  carelessly  constructed  and  illy  heated 
and  ventilated  schoolrooms.    I  feel  quite  sure  that  parents  lose 
enough  annually  in  payment  of  doctors'  bills,  in  cost  of  medicines, 
attendants,  and  loss  of  time  due  to  the  illness  of  children  caused 
by  inadequately  ventilated  and  heated  schoolrooms  to  pay  for  the 
remodeling  of  every  faultily  constructed,  heated  and  ventilated 
schoolroom  in  the  state.    It  costs  but  little  more  to  build  a  school- 
room with  a  view  to  properly,  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating  the 
same  than  to  construct  one  without  providing  for  the  above  named 
essentials.    It  costs  no  more  to  heat  and  ventilate  a  properly  con- 
structed schoolroom  than  it  costs  to  heat  a  faultily  constructed 
building  with  no  provisions  for  ventilation.    It  costs  but  little,  com- 
paratively, to  remodel  a  faultily  constructed  one-room  schoolhouse 
so  that  it  can  be  properly  heated  and  ventilated,  though  we  cannot 
so  easily  remodel  to  secure  the  admission  of  the  right  quantity  and 
kind  of  light.    Neither  pupils  nor  teachers  can  be  cheerful,  happy, 
attentive,  alert  and  enthusiastic  in  an  uncomfortable  schoolroom, 
and  half  the  money  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes  in  some 
districts  is  wasted  by  inattention  to  these  considerations. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

First— Other  things  being  equal,  select  a  site  for  your  school- 
house  that  commands  the  most  extended  and  pleasing  view  of  the 
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surrounding  country.  The  site  selected  must  afford  facilities  for 
perfect  drainage.  The  lot  should  be  large  enough  to  afford  ample 
room  for  the  snow  to  drift  on  the  windward  side  of  the  grove  and 
windbreak  without  piling  up  on  the  playgrounds  and  grass  plat  in 
the  front  yard.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  afford  room  for  play- 
grounds and  the  grass  and  flower  plots  in  the  front  yard,  and  for 
the  trees  and  shrubbery  on  the  sides  and  in  the  rear  of  the  school- 
house. 

Second — For  a  school  of  forty  pupils,  the  classroom  should  not 
be  smaller  than  24x32x11,  and  the  building  should  be  enough  larger 
to  permit  the  construction  of  suitable  wardrobes  and  a  niche  for 
the  stove.    (See  Plates  III.  and  IV.) 

Third — The  window  surface  should  be  about  one-fifth  the  floor 
surface,  and  the  windows  should  be  grouped  in  the  center  of  the 
side  of  the  room  from  which  light  is  admitted,  thereby  avoiding 
reflections  from  the  blackboards,  so  trying  to  the  eyes  of  the  pupils. 
Do  not  place  blackboards  between  the  windows. 

Fourth — The  windows  should  extend  from  the  ceiling  to  within 
three  feet  of  the  floor.  One  square  foot  of  window  surface  near  the 
top  of  the  wall  is  worth  two  or  three  near  the  floor.  No  child  should 
face  the  light,  and  there  will  be  no  windows  back  of  the  teacher's 
desk,  unless  it  be  short  windows  of  corrugated  glass  above  the 
blackboards. 

Fifth — A  large  group  of  windows  should  be  arranged  to  admit 
light  from  the  wall  on  the  pupil's  left.  Cross  lights  should  be 
avoided.  By  having  windows  on  the.  pupil's  right  the  shadow  of 
the  hand  interferes  with  writing.  If  light  is  admitted  from  the 
rear  of  the  room  (unless  by  means  of  low  windows  above  the  black- 
board), the  shadow  of  the  pupil  is  cast  upon  his  book.  If  the  light 
from  one  side  is  insufficient,  admit  the  additional  light  through  half 
windows  in  rear  of  the  room,  over  the  blackboard,  as  above  stated, 
using  glass  that  will  admit  a  subdued  light.  These  short  windows, 
however,  should  not  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  room. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

Blackboards  should  be  in  front  of  the  children,  and  on  their  right, 
the  light  coming  from  their  left.  They  should  extend  across  the 
full  length  of  the  wall  faced  by  the  children,  and  extended  back  on 
the  right  side  and  the  rear  of  the  room.  Be  sure  and  have  the  board 
built  near  enough  the  floor,  to  permit  the  smallest  children  to  use 
them  comfortably.    In  no  case  have  the  boards  extend  over  live  to 
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five  and  one-half  feet  from  the  floor.  Boards  should  be  no  higher 
than  needed;  otherwise  the  pictures  upon  the  walls  will  be  too  high 
to  secure  the  best  effects.  Do  not  finish  blackboards  with  glossed 
surfaces.    Have  a  dead  finish. 

DESKS. 

First — Have  only  single  seats. 

Second — Use  varnish  in  finishing  to  fill  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  and  rub  with  pumice-stone  to  a  dead  finish.  The  cheap  finish 
usually  applied  to  our  school  furniture  is  easily  scratched  by  but- 
tons on  the  children's  clothing,  and  by  books  and  slates.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  apply  a  coat  of  varnish  after  the  desks  are  put  in  place, 
but  such  a  finish  is  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  our  school  fur- 
niture has  a  shabby  appearance  after  a  single  year's  usage. 

Seat  the  room  with  desks  of  different  sizes.  As  a  rule,  the  seats 
of  our  desks  are  too  high.  Better  too  low  than  too  high.  Every 
child  should  be  able  to  sit  comfort alby,  with  both  feet  resting  on 
the  floor,  and  with  his  elbows  resting  easily  upon  his  desk  and  close 
to  his  body;  not  sticking  out  at  right  angles,  as  is  the  case  if  the 
desk  is  too  high.  Be  sure  and  have  a  row  of  low  desks  and  seats 
for  the  little  people. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING. 

Heating  and  ventilating  are  the  essential  features  of  every  school- 
room. The  first  essential  is  a  properly  constructed  chimney,  and 
any  system  of  ventilation  will  fail  if  the  chimney  is  not  properly 
constructed.  Be  sure  and  have  a  double  flue,  and  have  the  flues 
large  enough  to  serve  the  purpose.  For  a  one-room  building  the 
chimney  should  be  20x32,  with  a  brick  partition  dividing  the  chimney 
into  two  flues,  one  for  the  smoke  (8x12),  the  other  (12x12)  for  a 
ventilating  shaft.  A  much  better  system,  however,  is  a  chimney, 
20x24,  without  the  partition,  but  with  a  tile  flue  nine  inches  in 
diameter  built  into  the  center  of  the  chimney,  to  conduct  the  smoke 
from  stove  or  furnace,  and  thereby  heat  the  surrounding  space  and 
create  a  draft  for  the  ventilation  of  the  room.  In  all  cases  the 
chimney  should  be  built  from  the  ground  up;  and  if  a  chimney 
divided  into  flues  by  partition  through  the  center  is  used,  one  flue 
will  conduct  the  smoke  from  the  stove  or  furnace,  and  thereby  heat 
the  other  flue  sufficiently  to  create  a  draft  for  the  ventilation  of 
the  room.  If  it  can  be  so  arranged,  the  chimney  should  be  placed 
in  the  end  of  the  room  in  which  is  located  the  cloakroom.    An  op<m- 
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ing  should  be  made  in  the  partition  between  the  schoolroom  and 
the  cloakroom,  near  the  floor,  through  which  the  foul  air  from  the 
schoolroom  may  be  drawn  on  its  way  to  the  ventilating  register, 
opening  into  the  ventilating  shaft  in  the  chimney.  This  register 
in  the  ventilating  shaft  should  always  be  near  the  floor.  When  it  is 
desirable  to  draw  off  the  foul  air  through  the  cloakroom,  the  ven- 
tilating register  in  the  floor  will  have  to  be  closed.  The  ventilating 
shaft  must  be  heated  by  proximity  to  the  smoke  flue,  or  by  some 
other  means.  By  this  arrangement  the  air  that  is  drawn  from  the 
room  is  made  to  heat  the  cloakroom  (which  should  always  be  done), 
and  dry  and  ventilate  the  outer  wraps  of  the  children,  a  matter  of 
no  small  consequence  during  damp  weather  and  during  the  preva- 
lence of  contagious  diseases.  It  is  customary  when  the  weather  is 
too  warm  for  a  fire  in  the  stove  to  create  a  draft  in  the  ventilating 
shaft  by  placing  a  lighted  lamp  in  the  base  of  the  ventilating  shaft; 
this  lamp  will  serve  to  maintain  a.  sufficient  draft  all  day  in  the 
chimney  without  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

AS  TO  HEATING. 

Of  course,  the  best  and  most  economical  method  of  heating  in 
the  timbered  sections  of  the  state,  where  fuel  is  cheap,  is  by  means 
of  a  furnace.  The  excavation  underneath  the  schoolhouse  for  the 
furnace-room  should  be  sufficiently  deep  to  permit  a  rise  in  the  hot 
air  conductor  of  at  least  two  inches  to  the  foot.  The  hot  air  register 
or  registers  should  not  be  far  from  the  center  of  the  room.  A  cold 
air  duct,  8x12  inches,  should  lead  from  the  outside  and  from  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  schoolroom  to  the  bottom  of  the  hot  air  chamber 
of  the  furnace.  These  cold  air  ducts  should  be  provided  with  slides 
or  dampers  that  can  be  readily  opened  or  closed  from  the  school- 
room. 

These  slides  or  dampers  should  be  closed  at  night  and  should 
be  kept  closed  in  the  morning  until  the  schoolroom  is  heated.  When 
school  opens  the  one  on  the  side  of  the  building  from  which  the  wind 
blows  should  be  opened  to  admit  fresh  air  and  should  be  kept  open 
(or  partly  open)  while  school  is  in  session. 

For  ventilating  purposes,  and  to  reheat  the  air  as  rapidly  as  it 
becomes  cool  there  should  be  at  least  two  registers  in  the  floor,  in 
the  coldest  parts  of  the  room,  one  of  them  near  the  windows,  the 
other  remote  from  the  hot  air  register  in  an  opposite  corner  of  the 
room.  Air  ducts  or  pipes,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  should  lead  from 
these  registers  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  hot  air  space  around  the 
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furnace,  and  also  to  the  ventilating  shaft  in  the  chimney.    The  pipe 
is  to  be  used  in  the  following  way  and  for  the  following  purposes: 
Below  is  a  rough  basement  plan  of  a  schoolhouse  heated  by  a 
furnace:    (See  Plate  I.) 


PLATE  I.   BASEMENT  PLAN. 
EXPLANATION  OF  ABBREVIATIONS: 

C.  Chimney. 

D.  Valves  or  dampers. 
F.  Furnace. 

H.   Hot  air  registers. 

P.    Cold  air  pipes  to  furnace. 

V.    Ventilating  registers. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  of  the  pipes  leading  from  the 
registers,  one  branches  at  D,  the  other  at  D'.  One  pipe  leads  from 
D'  to  the  ventilating  shaft  in  the  chimney;  the  other  leads  to  the 
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hot-air  space  in  the  furnace.  At  D'  is  a  damper,  that  is  switched 
to  connect  the  register  with  the  chimney  and  ventilate  the  room. 
This  damper  may  also  be  switched  to  the  position  of  the  dotted 
lines,  thereby  closing  the  connection  of  the  register  with  the  chim- 
ney, and  opening  into  the  pipe  connecting  with  the  furnace.  When 
the  damper  is  in  the  latter  position  the  cold  air  is  drawn  from  the 
floor  near  the  windows,  through  the  furnace,  and  reheated  for  re- 
distribution in  the  schoolroom.  The  position  of  the  damper  at  D' 
represents  what  should  be  the  position  of  both  the  damper  at  D  and 
the  one  at  D'  when  school  is  in  session,  and  the  room  is  warm;  in 
this  case  the  dampers  M  or  M'  in  the  cold  air  ducts  should  be 
opened  so  as  to  admit  fresh  air  from  outdoors  to  the  furnace.  ,The 
position  of  the  damper  at  D,  conducting  the  air  from  the  register  in 
the  floor  to  the  furnace,  and  closing  the  connection  with  the  ven- 
tilating shaft,  represents  what  should  be  the  positions  both  of  the 
damper  at  D  and  the  one  at  D'  during  the  night  and  whenever  the 
temperature  of  the  room  is  to  be  raised.  By  the  above  use  of  the 
dampers  the  air  in  the  room  is  continually  passing  through  the  fur- 
nace by  night.  By  night,  however,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  heat 
the  room  quickly,  the  dampers  M  and  M'  in  the  cold  air  pipes  con- 
necting the  furnace  with  outdoors  should  be  kept  closed.  With  the 
above  system  of  pipes  both  the  heating  and  the  ventilating  of  the 
room  is  under  perfect  control,  provided  the  floors,  walls  and  win- 
dows are  built  tight,  so  as  to  prevent  circulation  of  air  through 
them,  instead  of  through  the  heating  and  ventilating  pipes. 

If  the  school  is  heated  by  stoves,  a  round  stove  is  preferable. 
This  should  be  inclosed  by  a  galvanized  or  Russia  iron  jacket,  and 
should  have  a  diameter  twelve  inches  greater  than  that  of  the  stove, 
leaving  a  hot  air  space  of  six  inches  around  the  stove.  There  should 
be  cold  air  ducts  from  the  outside,  to  admit  the  air  through  a 
register  underneath  the  stove.  Cold  air  ducts  should  be  built  for 
a  stove  in  the  same  manner  as  those  built  for  a  furnace,  but  need 
not  be  quite  so  large.  They  should  open  and  close  by  dampers,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  cold  air  ducts  for  a  furnace  are  opened  and 
closed,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  return  pipes  from  regis- 
ters in  the  floor  should  be  constructed  the  same  as  for  a  furnace  with 
damper  for  conducting  the  air  either  to  the  bottom  of  the  air  space 
around  the  stove  or  to  the  ventilating  shaft.  Of  course,  a  stove  is  an 
inconvenience  in  a  schoolroom,  both  because  of  its  unsightliness,  and 
on  account  of  the  valuable  space  that  it  occupies.  But  if  we  must 
have  stoves,  they  should  certainly  be  jacketed,  and  thrown  back  into 
a  corner  of  the  room,  out  of  the  way,  and  the  heat  should  be  dis- 
tributed by  circulation  rather  than  by  radiation.    (See  Fig.  4.) 
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WINDOWS. 

It  is  best  that  the  windows  should  be  tight,  as  the  above  method 
contemplates  the  heating  of  the  air  before  it  is  admitted  to  the 
schoolroom.  If  any  attempt  is  made  to  ventilate  by  the  old  method 
of  lowering  the  windows  (a  method  which  claims  its  victims  by  the 
hundred  annually  in  our  climate),  a  board  six  inches  wide  and  as 
long  as  the  window  is  wide  is  placed  under  the  lower  sash.  The 
air  is  then  admitted  between  the  sashes  in  an  upward  direction,  and 
in  a  thin  layer,  so  that  it  is  partially  heated  before  falling  on  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  the  children.  Whether  a  schoolhouse  is 
heated  by  a  stove  or  by  a  furnace,  ample  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  evaporation,  daily,  of  about  two  gallons  of  water  upon  the 
stove  or  furnace.  Hot  air  has  a  manifold  greater  capacity  for  hold- 
ing moisture  than  cold  air  has;  and,  if  not  provided  with  moisture 
while  in  process  of  heating,  the  heated  air  will  gather  its  moisture 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  and  from  the  linings  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  thereby  producing  an  irritating  cough  and  catarrhal  con- 
ditions of  the  mucous  membranes. 

It  has  been,  I  think,  clearly  demonstrated  in  private  houses, 
where  a  great  deal  of  water  is  evaporated  in  the  hot  air  chamber 
of  the  furnace,  that  the  occupants  of  such  houses  are  less  subject 
to  colds  and  lung  and  throat  troubles  than  where  no  such  provision 
is  made  to  supply  the  air  with  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  by 
evaporation. 

THE  FLOORS. 

In  constructing  the  schoolhouses,  "stand  over  the  carpenter  with 
a  club,  if  necessary,"  and  see  that  the  floors  are  made  absolutely 
tight.  The  floors  should  be  double,  and  there  should  be  one  or  two 
layers  of  felt  paper  between  them.  In  building,  felt  paper  should 
not  only  be  placed  between  the  sheathing  and  clap-boards,  but  there 
should  be  double  thickness  of  tarred  or  felt  paper  between  the 
plaster  and  the  sheathing,  thus  providing  two  dead  air  spaces  in  the 
wall.    This  paper  may  be  laid  in  the  following  way: 

Cut  the  tarred  paper  into  strips,  two  inches  wider  than  the  dis- 
tance between  the  studding,  and  fold  an  inch  strip  on  each  edge  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  paper  (using  it  in  two 
thicknesses)  is  then  fastened  by  gathering  these  inch  folds  between 
a  lath  and  studding  on  either  side  and  nailing  it  there.  Another 
method  is  to  nail  the  paper  to  the  studding  before  the  lathing  is 
done;  then  nail  strips  an  inch  thick  to  the  studding  over  the  paper, 
and  lath  over  these  inch  strips. 
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THE  OUTHOUSES. 

The  outhouses  in  connection  with  schoolhouses  usually  are  most 
pestilential  breeders  of  disease  and  immorality,  and  should  engage 
the  attention  and  care  of  school  officers  and  teachers.  Each  school- 
house  will,  of  course,  be  provided  with  separate  and  wholly  de- 
tached outhouses  for  the  sexes.  These  will  be  separated  by  a  tight 
board  fence,  seven  feet  high,  and  the  fence  should  be  hid  by  a 
growth  of  woodbine  or  hop  vines  (both  luxuriant  vines),  or  by  other 
shrubbery.  Each  should  be  provided  with  a  stout  door  and  lock, 
and  should  be  locked  by  the  teacher  or  janitor  at  all  times  when 
school  is  not  in  session.  It  is  usually  the  vagrant  and  the  loafer, 
not  the  school  children,  by  whom  obscene  language  and  figures  are 
written  or  cut  upon  the  walls  of  school  outhouses. 

The  janitor  must  sweep  and  clean  these  outhouses  daily,  care- 
fully erasing  anything  written  upon  the  walls  thereof.  Do  not  build 
your  outhouses  over  deep  pits,  but  place  under  them  deep  metal 
lined  boxes  that  can  be  easily  drawn  out,  so  that  the  contents 
thereof  can  be  carted  off  every  week. 

It  is  never  safe  to  use  water  from  a  well  within  100  feet  of  a 
pit  under  an  outhouse.  If,  however,  the  outhouse  is  built  over  a 
pit,  have  the  pit  cleaned  out  every  three  months,  and  as  much  oftner 
as  possible.  Whether  a  pit  or  movable  boxes  are  used  to  catch  the 
excreta,  be  sure  to  sprinkle  therein  once  or  twice  a  week  a  pailful 
of  dry  dust  from  the  road,  or  wood  ashes,  to  absorb  the  liquid  con- 
tents thereof  and  prevent  disagreeable  odors  arising  therefrom. 
Two  ventilators  extending  from  the  vault  through  the  roof  should 
be  provided  for  each  outhouse. 

The  janitor  should  be  strictly  enjoined  to  see  that  the  otuhouses 
are  kept  free  from  offensive  odors,  that  they  are  daily  swept,  and 
that  no  obscene  or  vulgar  marks  or  language  is  allowed  on  the 
interior  or  exterior  walls  thereof,  and  that  the  doors  are  kept  locked 
when  school  is  not  in  session. 

The  state  university  architect,  Professor  Aldrich,  has  very  kindly 
and  very  generously  drawn  a  few  plans  and  elevations  for  rural 
schoolhouses  and  I  have  had  made  electro  plates  thereof  for  use  in 
publication  of  this  bulletin.  District  officers  may  use  these  plans, 
as  Mr.  Aldrich  has  donated  them  for  this  purpose.  Below  will  be 
found  his  letter  addressed  to  the  department,  explaning  the  system 
of  ventilating  and  heating  contemplated  in  the  plans: 
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PLATE  V.    FRONT  ELEVATION. 


CHAS.  R.  ALDRICH,  Architect, 
706-9  Lumber  Exchange,     Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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FRONT  ELEVATION. 

ONE  ROOM  SCHOOL  HOUSE  NO.  40. 

CHAS.  R.  ALDRICH,  Architect, 
706-9  Lumber  Exchange,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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GROUND  PLAN. 
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PLATE  VII.  FRONT  ELEVATION  "B." 


ONE  ROOM  LOG  SCHOOL  HOUSE  NO.  41. 

CHAS.  R.  ALDRICH,  Architect, 
706-9  Lumber  Exchange,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Feb.  24,  1900. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

Dear  Professor:  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  explanations  of  sketches 
made  for  one-room  school  buildings  inclosed  herewith: 

Referring  to  sketch  No.  27,  the  arangement  is  made  to  meet  the  need®  of 
a  district  where  there  are  forty  or  fifty  pupils.  The  building  should  face  the 
north,  or  nearly  north,  to  get  the  best  light,  although  the  other  directions 
would  not  be  a  very  serious  defect. 

The  arrangement  of  the  building  gives  two  entrances,  through  cloak 
rooms  that  form  vestibules.  The  lighting  is  entirely  upon  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  main  schoolroom.  The  heating  is  provided  by  placing  the  stove  in 
the  recess  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  screening  same  with  a  jacket  from 
the  schoolroom  proper,  which  jacket  should  not  reach  quite  to  the  floor,  and 
should  not  be  over  seven  feet  high,  to  keep  the  top  of  the  jacket  level  with 
the  top  of  the  blackboard.  This  prevents  the  pupils  near  the  stove  being  ex- 
posed to  oppressive  heat,  and  assists  in  distributing  an  even  temperature 
throughout  the  room.  To  further  assist  in  this,  two  pipes,  which  may  be  made 
of  galvanized  iron  or  of  wood  (except  near  the  stove),  run  from  the  most 
exposed  (near  glass)  part  of  the  room  to  immediately  under  the  stove,  thereby 
drawing  the  air  from  the  cold  portion  of  the  room  to  the  stove,  to  be  heated 
and  again  circulated  through  the  room.  This  system  of  piping  is  provided 
with  "switches,"  to  convey  the  air,  or  a  portion  of  the  air,  from  the  farther 
side  of  the  room  to  the  ventilating  space  in  the  chimney,  for  ventilating  the 
room  when  school  is  in  session,  as  described  on  page  10.  There  is  also  pro- 
vision for  bringing  fresh  air  from  outdoors  to  immediately  under  the  stove, 
when  the  ventilating  system  is  in  use. 

Sketch  No.  35  is  intended  for  a  somewhat  more  complete  arrangement, 
with  a  south  frontage,  and  in  cases  where  a  little  more  money  is  available 
for  a  school  building.  The  principal  differences  between  this  plan  and  that 
of  No.  27  are  that  this  is  a  south  entrance,  with  furnace  heat,  furnace  to  be 
placed  in  cellar  below  the  schoolroom.  Adjacent  toilet  rooms,  with  covered 
passage-ways  to  same,  are  provided,  thus  avoiding  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  wading  several  rods,  through  two  or  three  feet  of  snow,  to  an  out- 
house during  severe  winter  weather,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  having  no 
connection  between  toilets  and  main  building,  avoiding  any  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  pupils  on  account  of  the  toilets  being  placed  so  near  the  build- 
ing without  the  interference  of  fresh  air  between  the  toilet  room  and  main 
schoolroom  or  cloak  rooms.  The  toilets  are  so  built  that  old  barrels,  or  "soil" 
boxes,  may  be  placed  underneath  the  toilets,  in  such  a  way  that  when  they 
become  filled  they  may  be  easily  withdrawn,  and  carted  to  the  field  and 
burned  up.  A  little  daily  use  of  road  dust  or  ashes  by  the  janitor  in  charge 
of  the  building  will  prevent  any  perceptible  odor  arising  from  the  toilets,  and 
by  removing  the  boxes  or  barrels  from  the  premises  periodically  the  sanitary 
conditions  are  rendered  far  superior  to  those  of  the  usual  outhouse. 

Regarding  the  heating  of  this  building,  the  system  is  much  the  same  as 
that  in  No.  27,  except  that  a  small  basement  is  provided,  and  a  furnace 
placed  therein,  with  provision  for  circulation  of  air  and  ventilation  as  men- 
tioned in  No.  27.  The  chimney,  instead  of  being  built  double,  is  built  with 
one  large  flue,  and  is  lined,  or  provided  with  a  metallic  or  fire  clay  tile 
smoke  flue,  which  keeps  the  ventilation  flue  much  warmer  than  does  the 
double  flue  chimney,  thereby  increasing  efficiency. 

Sketch  No.  40  is  also  arranged  for  a  south  front  building,  but  a  less  ex- 
pensive arrangement  than  that  of  No.  35,  and  is  to  be  heated  with  a  stove 
placed  in  a  recess  in  the  front  of  the  building,  immediately  back  of  vestibule, 
where  there  is  room  for  one  or  two  days'  supply  of  wood.  The  arrangement 
for  circulating  the  air  and  for  ventilation  is  very  similar  to  that  shown  in  the 
other  plans.  The  lighting  is  also  entirely  from  the  left  hand  sde  of  the  pu- 
pils, thereby  giving  the  best  of  light  and  plenty  of  blackboard  space. 

Sketch  No.  41  is  suggested  for  a  very  similar  sehoolhouse,  where  the 
number  of  pupils  is  quite  limited,  and  where  the  amount  of  funds  available 
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is  also  small.  The  same  arrangement  can  be  adopted  for  sawed  lumber  con- 
struction, or  for  logs  or  poles,  as  suggested  in  the  sketch.  Two  elevations  are 
shown  in  connection  with  this,  one  being  for  a  building  with  gables  at  right 
and  left  hand  sides,  the  other  for  building  with  gables  front  and  rear.  The 
elevation  marked  "B"  is  undoubtedly  preferable,  on  account  of  the  advantage 
given  in  lighting  and  in  supporting  the  chimney.  The  chimney  is  built  of 
logs,  with  a  lining  of  brick,  tile  or  metal,  which  might  simply  be  the  stovepipe 
continued  up  through  the  chimney,  through  the  roof,  properly  protecting  it 
at  junction  with  woodwork.  The  same  system  of  ventilation  and  circulation 
of  air  may  be  introduced  with  this  building  that  is  suggested  with  others. 

Plan  marked  "C"  is  a  suggestion  for  altering  some  of  the  school  buildings 
now  in  use,  to  make  them  more  comfortable,  better  lighted  and  ventilated. 
The  suggestions  are,  to  close  the  windows  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  place  more  windows  on  the  left  hand  side,  if  possible;  and  if  not 
possible,  to  place  high  windows  (that  is,  the  upper  half  of  the  windows  only) 
at  the  rear  of  the  room,  keeping  the  bottom  of  the  window  high  enough  to 
allow  blackboard  space  below  the  window,  thus  preventing  the  glare  of  the 
light  falling  directly  in  the  teacher's  eyes  when  looking  at  the  pupils'  faces; 
that  is,  that  the  direct  ray  of  the  light  be  considerably  above  the  pupils' 
heads.  Move  the  stove  from  the  front  of  the  room  to  the  rear,  and  in  place 
of  carrying  the  smoke  over  the  pupils'  heads,  and  distributing  the  heat  where 
it  is  not  wanted,  place  circulation  pipes  from  the  floor  near  the  front  of  the 
room  that  will  draw  the  air  from  the  cold  portions  under  the  stove  within 
the  jacket  which  is  placed  around  the  stove.  Run  the  smoke  pipe  to  the 
chimney,  continuing  it  up  the  chimney,  and  allowing  it  to  protrude  four  or 
five  feet  above  its  top.  If  the  chimney  starts  from  the  floor,  cut  the  opening 
8x8  inches  in  the  chimney  near  the  floor,  which  will  act  as  a  ventilator.  If 
the  chimney  starts  several  feet  above  the  floor,  cut  a  six-inch  opening  just  be- 
low the  smoke  pipe  opening,  and  run  a  piece  of  stovepipe  down  to  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  floor,  and  secure  in  position,  to  draw  the  air  off 
at  that  point. 

This  is  a  make-shift  system  of  ventilating,  but  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  usual  tight  box  schoolhouse  where  the  teacher  dismisses  a  room  full 
of  children  all  suffering  with  headaches  caused  from  breathing  foul  burned 
air  during  school  hours,  or  who  have  severe  colds  caused  by  opening  win- 
dows. 

The  following  plans  and  elevations  are  printed  from  plates 
loaned  me  by  Hon.  J.  E.  Hammond,  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  Michigan.  The  general  plan  for  heating  and  ventil- 
ating does  not  differ  materially  from  plans  recommended  by  this 
department  and  by  Architect  Aldrich.  I  do  not,  however,  approve 
the  plan  of  placing  windows  on  opposite  sides  of  the  classroom.  We 
can  usually  secure  sufficient  window  surface  from  one  side. 
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PLATE  2. 
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PLATE  5. 


PLATE  6. 
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RURAL   SCHOOLS   OF  MICHIGAN. 


PLATE  13. 


PLATE  14. 
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RURAL  SCHOOLS   OF  MICHIGAN. 


PLATE  15. 


PLATE  16. 
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The  building  on  the  preceding  page  may  be  converted  into  a 
three-room  building,  as  shown  in  the  following  photo,  by  an  addition 
built  in  the  rear  thereof: 


RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  MICHIGAN. 


SEATj  3k 
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PLATE  17. 
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RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  MICHIGAN. 


PLATE  18. 


PLAH   FoR  A  THREE  PRICK     ■SCHOOL  t-IOL/£,E_ 

PLATE  19. 
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RURAL   SCHOOLS   OP  MICHIGAN. 


PLATE  21. 
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The  plates  from  which  the  five  following  cuts  have  been  made 
were  loaned  me  for  this  purpose  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Carrington,  state 
superintendent  of  schools,  Missouri.  The  cuts  show  the  elevation, 
floor  plan,  and  the  plan  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  model  rural 
schoolhouse  in  the  state. 


MISSOURI'S  MODEL  RURAL  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 


Ojne  Room  School  House 
For  A  Rural  School 

PLATE  22. 
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4 PRACTICAL  AND£cOJVOMfC/lL 
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Floor  Plan 
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A~ Practical  AndEcojyom/c/}l 
One  Room  School  Mouse 
Fon  APuj^ajl  School 


PLATE  24. 
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THE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

A  tastily  designed  modern  schoolhouse  is  in  itself  an  educational 
agency  of  no  mean  order,  but  the  effect  of  such  is  wonderfully 
heightened  if  the  schoolhouse  is  made  the  central  figure  of  a  beauti- 
ful landscape  picture  by  giving  it  a  background  of  foliage. 


3 


Fig.  22.  A  suggestion  in  planting. 
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Fig.  21  pictures  by  far  too  many  of  our  schoolhouses  and  their 
surroundings.  Fig.  22  shows  the  effect  of  throwing  in  a  few  trees 
and  shrubbery  in  a  natural  irregular  order  along  the  highways  and 
fences,  into  the  corners,  by  the  steps,  and  along  the  edges  of  the 
same  grounds,  so  as  to  cover  and  hide  the  outhouses  and  unsightly 
objects.  Fig.  23  represents  a  more  tastefully  designed  schoolhouse 
as  the  central  figure  of  the  pictrue. 


Fig.  23.   A  picture,  of  which  a  schoolhouse  is  the  central  figure. 


The  farmers  in  a  school  district  can,  with  little  difficulty,  bring 
about  the  transformation  represented  in  the  above  pictures.  A 
"bee"  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  school  grounds  would  work 
wondrous  results  in  a  very  short  time.  Let  the  farmers  give  a  day 
to  it,  and  bring  their  teams  and  plows  and  shovels,  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  older  boys,  fix  up  the  grounds,  and  set  out  the  trees  and 
shrubbery  that  in  four  years  will  produce  the  effect  shown  in  Fig. 
23.  A  little  greater  effort  will  in  five  years  produce  the  effect  shown 
in  Fig.  24,  providing  only  that  a  plan  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  for- 
mulated in  advance,  and  carried  out  in  detail  and  with  exactness. 


Note.— Cuts  Nos.  21  to  24,  inclusive,  are  from  plates  used  in  illustrating 
Bulletin  160  by  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  a  bul- 
letin on  "Rural  School  Grounds,"  and  kindly  loaned  me  by  experimental  sta^ 
tion  for  use  in  publishing  this  bulletin.  From  the  above  named  bulletin  I  have 
also  borrowed  many  of  the  ideas  and  suggestions  contained  in  this  article  on 
improvement  of  school  grounds. 
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Notwithstanding  spasmodic  efforts  put  forth  here  and  there  on 
Arbor  Day  to  improve  the  school  grounds  by  tree  planting,  the 
results  to  date  are  somewhat  disappointing,  and  the  condition  seems 
to  demand  more  united  and  systematic  efforts.  The  surroundings 
of  our  schoolhouses  are  in  the  main  unattractive,  harsh,  cheerless, 
*md  oftentimes  immodest.  I  quote  the  following,  illustrative  of  the 
impression  made  by  this  barrenness  upon  the  stranger  traveling 
through  our  state,  from  an  article  in  "Recreation/'  by  Prof.  P. 
Lange  of  the  St.  Paul  high  school: 

I  had  agreed  to  make  a  wagon  trip  of  200  miles  with  a  European  acquaint 
anee,  on  condition  that  he  should  interpret  to  me  and  comment  upon  every- 
thing he  saw,  before  he  asked  me  any  questions  about  it.  He  agreed,  and  I 
promised  myself  considerable  information,  and  not  a  little  amusement,  from 
the  trip. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  he  said:  "Now,  I  give  it  up!  What  are 
those  little  square,  uninhabited  shanties  of  which  we  have  passed  quite  a 
few?"  "What  do  you  think  they  are?"  I  replied.  "At  first,"  he  answered, 
"I  thought  they  were  township  jails;  but  that  can't  be,  because  there  are  no 
traces  of  iron  bars  about  them.  The  nearest  thing  to  them  I  have  ever  seen 
are  poorhouses  in  small  villages,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  soul  around  them. 
You  tell  me  that  there  are  not  more  than  ten  lazy  paupers  in  the  whole  coun- 
ty, and  that  nearly  every  farmer  is  a  wealthy  man,  and  that  you  have  no 
poor,  landless,  crowded  peasantry."  "Before  I  explain  to  you,  tell  me  why 
you  thought  they  might  be  jails."  "Well,"  he  said,  "you  do  some  things  here 
in  a  queer  way.  I  thought  you  had  them  fixed  up  in  that  style  to  make  the 
building  and  its  surroundings  harmonize  with  the  inward  desolation  of  the 
prison."  "Oh,"  I  broke  in,  "stop  your  nonsense.  You  know  well  enough 
they  are  schoolhouses."  "No,  indeed,"  he  protested,  "I  did  not;  and  I  would 
have  been  afraid  to  say  so,  if  I  had  thought  it.  I  have  seen  such  fine  school 
buildings  in  your  cities  that  I  never  thought  of  schoolhouses."  After  con- 
siderable argument  and  explanation,  however,  he  seemed  convinced  and  re- 
plied: "Do  you  practical  people  really  believe  that  in  such  desolate  shanties 
you  can  inspire  your  teachers  and  chidren  to  admire  and  love  the  beautiful 
in  art,  literature,  and  nature?  There  is  no  harmony,  no  nature,  no  art; 
nothing  but.  the  crudeness  of  neglect  about  them.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
your  wealthy  farmers  and  your  wealthy  state  allow  children  to  spend  the 
most  impressible  years  of  their  lives  in  spots  of  such  discordant  desolation? 
Really,  if  you  have  not  fooled  me,  I  can  readily  explain,  why,  with  your 
miserable  mud  roads  and  such  country  schools,  your  population  shows  such 
.an  abnormally  strong  drift  towards  the  cities." 

I  quote  also  the  following  from  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  on  Rural  Schools"  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
1897: 

If  children  are  daily  surrounded  by  those  influences  that  elevate  them, 
that  make  them  clean  and  well  ordered,  that  make  them  love  flowers  and 
pictures  and  proper  decorations,  they  at  last  reach  that  degree  of  culture 
where  nothing  else  will  please  them.  When  they  grow  up  and  have  homes  of 
their  own  they  must  have  them  clean,  neat,  bright  with  pictures  and  fringed 
with  shade  trees  and  flowers,  for  they  have  been  brought  up  to  be  happy  in 
no  other  environments. 
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That  the  school  grounds  in  the  rural  districts  of  Minnesota  are 
noi  more  attractive  is  chiefly  because  Arbor  Day  and  tree  planting 
time  comes  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  farmers  are  so  busy 
with  their  spring  work  that  they  think  they  cannot  afford  the  time 
to  help  the  boys.  It  is  therefore  left  to  the  children  to  do  the  best 
they  can.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  helping  them  in  this  work,  and  of 
stimulating  the  children  in  doing  this,  that  I  offer  the  following 
suggestions : 

HOW  TO  PROCEED. 

In  early  spring,  before  the  spring's  work  on  the  farm  begins, 
have  your  teacher  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  people  in  the  district, 
for  some  evening,  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  make  it  a  point  to  get 
every  grown  person  in  the  district  to  attend.  Make  ample  prepara- 
tion for  the  meeting,  have  your  chairman  and  secretary  appointed, 
your  program  arranged,  your  speakers  selected,  and  all  details  made 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  program.  Open  with  a  song,  then  have 
some  person  state  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  after  which  have 
some  one  else,  previously  agreed  upon,  make  an  address.  Selections 
may  be  read  from  the  various  bulletins  on  the  subject  of  arbor-  , 
culture,  such  bulletins  as  the  department  of  agriculture  issues.  It 
is  hoped  also  that  this  bulletin  may  prove  of  some  assistance  to 
you.  Draw  upon  the  blackboard  a  rectangle  representing  the  school 
grounds,  and  represent  thereon  in.  outline  the  proposed  improve- 
ments. Plans  may  be  suggested  by  those  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  these  plans  may  be  represented  on  the  blackboard  as  well. 
Whatever  plans  are  adopted  must  conform  to  the  nature,  general 
features  and  surroundings  of  your  grounds.  When  a  plan  has  been 
definitely  agreed  upon  as  suitable  and  practicable,  ask  your  parents 
and  all  your  neighbors  to  turn  out  in  force,  upon  a  given  day,  with 
teams  and  plows  and  scrapers,  and  begin,  possibly  complete,  your 
neighborhood  park.  Put  the  question  to  a  vote,  and  if  those  present 
will  not  vote  to  "turn  out"  and  help  you,  then  do  the  work  yourselves. 

Believe  me,  if  you  make  a  good  beginning  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted; and,  more  than  that,  when  once  begun,  it  will  be  forever 
a  source  of  pride  to  every  person  in  that  district,  and  you  will  need 
no  guards  to  protect  your  trees  from  harm.  Every  child  in  the 
neighborhood  will  love  each  tree  and  shrub  and  plant,  and  will  take 
personal  pride  in  guarding  and  protecting  the  same. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  tree  planting  about  the  schoolroom  is 
not  so  much  to  "stick  a  few  trees  in,"  here  and  there,  as  it  is  to  frame 
a  landscape  picture,  with  the  schoolhouse  for  the  central  figure. 
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Having  drawn  your  outline  on  the  blackboard,  indicate  by  lines 
where  you  want  the  paths  to  run.  Unless  the  front  entrance  to  the 
schoolhouse  is  very  near  the  road  these  paths  should  never  be 
straight,  but  should  enter  from  the  road  near  one  corner  of  the 
grounds,  and  make  a  graceful  or  irregular  curve  by  the  front  steps 
and  out  into  the  road  at  an  adjacent  corner.  If  trees  are  planted 
in  front  of  the  schoolhouse,  they  should  be  few  in  number,  not  more 
than  two  or  three;  and  these  should  be  handsome,  thrifty  ones, 
boxed  in  so  they  cannot  be  swayed  by  the  children  in  playing  around 
them.  The  front  yard  should  be  a  velvety  lawn,  open  in  front  to 
give  a  good  view  of  your  picture.  The  front  lawn  should  be  fringed 
by  an  irregularly  curved  border  of  shrubs  and  brush,  as  in  Figs. 
22,  23  and  24.  Avoid  straight  lines  and  rows  of  trees  that  give  the 
effect  of  artifice.  Trees  and  shrubs  do  not  grow  in  rows,  nor  ar- 
range themselves  in  any  regular  order.  Back  of  your  border  plant 
your  trees  in  irregular  order,  just  as  if  they  grew  there,  throwing 
in  your  handful  of  brush  and  shrubbery  here  and  there,  to  hide  the 
unsightly  objects,  as  suggested  above,  leaving,  if  need  be,  an  opening 
in  your  background  through  which  a  peep  may  be  had  at  some  bit 
of  fine  scenery  in  the  distance.  In  making  your  plan  you  should 
study  to  conceal  the  appearance  of  a  plan.  Your  picture,  after  five 
years,  should  look  as  if  it  just  grew  there  as  nature  wished  it. 

KINDS  OF  TREES  TO  PDANT. 

Although  you  should  not  wait  to  get  your  entire  supply  from  a 
nursery,  it  is  well  to  get  some  of  your  trees  and  shrubs  in  that  way, 
because  you  can  secure  thereby  a  greater  variety,  and  good  nursery 
stock  has  better  root,  is  more  easily  planted,  and  is  more  apt  to 
thrive  when  transplanted.  Depend  chiefly,  however,  upon  the  trees 
that  grow  in  your  own  neighborhood.  For  the  border  or  foreground 
depend  mainly  upon  native  shrubs  and  brush. 

We  will  attempt  no  more  than  we  can  finish  in  any  one  year, 
but  we  must  first  make  our  plan  of  the  completed  picture,  and 
everything  done  in  succeeding  seasons  should  be  a  completion  of 
some  part  of  the  perfect  wliole  already  designed.  On  the  outside 
border,  at  least  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  if  the  road  runs  on  the 
east  or  south  side  of  our  lot,  we  will  set  the  trees  that  are  to  serve 
for  our  windbreak.  For  this  purpose  the  white  willow,  the  green 
ash,  and  the  white  elm  are  recommended  for  our  climate  and  soil. 
Set  the  willows  on  the  outside  or  west  and  north  lines  of  our 
grounds,  quite  close  together.    We  can  cut  them  out  as  they  grow 
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and  spread.  Inside  of  the  willows,  at  irregular  intervals,  and  as  if 
they  grew  there,  we  must  set  green  ash,  white  elm,  hard  maple,  soft 
maple,  box  elder,  basswood  and  hackberry,  or  as  many  varieties  of 
these  as  can  be  easily  procured.  It  is  unwise  to  transplant  trees 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter;  an  average  of  two  inches 
is  perhaps  better. 

THE  BORDER. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  border,  which  we  will  remember  is  to 
have  an  irregular  or  curved  outline,  around  our  playground,  building 
and  grass  plot,  the  whole  throwing  the  schoolhouse  and  grass  plot 
in  front  into  a  bold  relief.  This  border  may  be  from  four  to  six 
feet  in  width,  extending  back  to  our  grove  of  trees.  First  prepare 
the  ground  by  pulverizing  and  mixing  therewith  well  rotted  barnyard 
manure.  Gather  from  neighboring  fence  corners,  barnyards,  pas- 
tures, swamps  and  wood  lots  your  native  brush  and  shrubs,  your 
sumac,  willow,  osiers,  wild  roses,  thorn  apples,  high  bush  cran- 
berries, honeysuckle,  lilacs,  and  such  like  wild  and  cultivated  shrubs 
as  thrive  in  your  neighborhood.  Make  a  plentiful  use  of  the  wood- 
bine and  wild  hops  for  a  covering  for  old  sheds,  fences  and  out- 
houses. They  are  rapid  growers,  and  afford  a  dense  and  beautiful 
foliage.  Plant  carefully,  and  quite  thickly,  so  the  border  between 
your  lawn  and  grove  will,  when  in  leaf,  completely  shade  the  ground. 
After  planting  cover  the  ground  with  old  autumn  leaves  to  hold  the 
moisture. 

On  the  bleak  prairies,  instead  of  a  border  like  the  one  above 
described,  a  heavy  planting  of  evergreens  makes  an  attractive  fore- 
ground for  your  picture.  For  an  evergreen  border  to  your  grove 
of  deciduous  trees  plant  as  many  of  the  following  varieties  as  are 
procurable,  viz.,  red  cedar,  dwarf  pine,  jack  pine,  bull  pine,  spruce, 
arbor-vitae  and  juniper.  An  occasional  evergreen  among  your  de- 
ciduous trees  gives  a  fine  effect  in  winter.  9 

It  not  infrequently  happens  in  the  wooded  sections  of  our  state 
that  the  site  for  the  schoolhouse  has  been  or  may  be  chosen  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods  or  of  a  native  grove.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  no 
uncommon  practice  to  begin  the  improvement  (?)  of  the  grounds  by 
mowing  the  brush  and  undergrowth,  Don't  do  it.  Don't  mar  the 
face  of  nature  in  this  way.  On  the  contrary,  preserve  the  frame  that 
nature  has  made  for  your  picture,  and  succeeding  generations  will 
rise  up  and  call  you  blessed, — will  praise  your  good  taste  and  artistic 
sense.  Trim  out  the  dead  brush  carefully  with  a  stout  knife,  and 
plant  in,  now  and  then,  an  evergreen.  You  do  not  want  your  grove 
for  a  playground.    That  you  have  reserved  for  yourselves  elsewhere. 
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HOW  TO  DIG  UP  AND  TRANSPLANT  THE  TREES. 

Dig  a  deep,  narrow  trench  all  around  the  tree,  and  from  one  to 
two  feet  from  the  base.  Dig  under  the  tree  on  one  side  and  by 
swaying  it  from  side  to  side,  locate  the  main  roots,  and  cut  them 
with  a  sharp  ax  as  far  from  the  tree  as  possible.  Work  carefully, 
and  get  the  tree  out  without  breaking  off  the  small  fibrous  roots, 
After  getting  the  tree  out  of  the  ground,  cover  the  roots  with  a  wet 
horse  blanket  to  prevent  their  drying.  Before  going  to  the  woods 
for  your  trees  you  have  first  prepared  the  ground  and  dug  the  holes 
in  which  they  are  to  be  set.  If  your  soil  is  thin  and  shallow,  dig 
your  holes  two  to  three  feet  deep  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  put 
in  each  hole  a  wagon  load  or  more  of  good  rich  loam.  In  any  case,, 
dig  the  holes  of  sufficient  depth  to  permit  the  extending  and  spread- 
ing of  the  roots  in  the  hole. 

THE  LAWN. 

Most  school  grounds  have  some  grass  growing  thereon,  and  in 
such  cases,  unless  the  grounds  are  exceedingly  rough  and  uneven, 
or  unless  the  soil  is  poor  and  thin,  I  would  not  plow  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  schoolhouse.  Scratch  over  the  thin  places  (having  first  added 
a  well-rotted  fertilizer)  in  the  grass  thoroughly  with  a  garden  rake, 
and  in  the  early  spring  sow  plentifully  with  a  mixture  of  blue  grass 
and  timothy  seed,  or  blue  grass  and  white  clover.  Mix  the  seed 
in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  pounds  of  June  grass  or  blue  grass  seed 
to  three  pounds  of  timothy,  or  to  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  white 
clover  seed. 

As  it  is  a  thick  velvety  lawn  you  want,  sow  the  seed  plentifully ; 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  acre  is  not  too  much.  Sow  your 
grass  immediately  after  the  snow  melts  in  the  spring,  and  then 
"keep  off  the  grass,"  and  in  a  3^ear  you  will  admire  your  lawn. 

THE  AREA  OF  THE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  proper  improvement  of  our 
school  grounds  is  the  diminutive  size  of  the  lots  on  which  the  build- 
ings have  been  located.  In  this  climate,  where  the  snow  drifts  as 
it  does  in  winter,  our  school  lots  should  not  be  of  less  dimensions 
than  240x300  feet.  This  will  allow  a  strip  120  feet  wide  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  for  windbreak  grove  and  sheltering,  and  on 
the  lee  side  of  which  the  snow  may  drift,  leaving  a  strip  120x180 
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on  which  to  build  your  schoolhouse  and  lay  out  your  lawn  and 
playgrounds.  The  latter  would  then  be  comparatively  free  from 
snow  in  winter. 

I  would  place  the  schoolhouse  back  from  80  to  100  feet  from 
the  road,  and  in  the  center  of  the  area  inside  the  windbreak  and 
grove;  the  south  line  of  the  school  grounds  and  the  greater  dimen- 
sion of  the  lot  to  run  north  and  south. 

If  the  road  runs  north  and  south  the  schoolhouse  and  lot  should 
be  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  road.  The  best  location  for 
the  schoolhouse  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  running  east  and 
west;  the  next  best  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  that  runs  north 
and  south.  A  schoolhouse  should  never,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  be 
built  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  for.  under  these  circumstances 
you  are  precluded  from  building  a  windbreak  on  the  north  side 
of  your  grounds.  If  you  should  build  a  windbreak  on  the  north 
side,  you  not  only  shut  off:  the  view  of  your  grounds  from  the  road, 
but  the  windbreak  will  cause  the  snow  to  drift,  and  not  only  fill 
your  front  yard  with  snow,  but  the  snow  will  drift  and  fill  the  road 
on  the  north  side  of  your  trees.  This  snow  will  be  slow  in  melting 
in  the  spring,  and  you  will  consequently  have  to  wade  through  snow 
in  winter  and  through  mud  in  the  spring  to  get  to  your  schoolhouse. 

I  quote  below  the  following  summary  taken  from  the  last  Arbor 
Day  circular  of  the  department: 

Let  the  work  begun  on  Arbor  Day  continue  throughout  the  year  that  our 
children  may  learn  to  love  the  beautiful,  reverence  life,  and  form  habits  that 
will  contribute  to  molding  a  noble  character.  A  few  practical  suggestions: 

Do  not  plant  trees  on  the  playground. 

Provide  a  curved  walk  leading  from  the  road. 

Plant  a  grove  of  trees  of  several  varieties. 

In  planting  trees  do  not  select  large  ones.  Seek  rather  those  that  can  be 
dug  without  the  cutting  of  many  roots. 

Prune  the  tops  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  roots  in  digging  up  the  tree. 

Dig  the  holes  more  than  wide  enough  to  permit  the  spreading  of  the 
roots. 

Dig  the  hole  deeper  than  needed  to  set  the  tree  and  fill  up  to  proper  depth 
with  black  soil.  If  you  will  dig  the  holes  for  your  trees  in  the  fall  and  haul 
in  the  rich  soil  or  loam  in  which  you  are  to  plant  your  trees,  you  will  not 
only  save  time  in  the  spring,  when  farmers  are  very  busy,  but  the  frost  will 
loosen  up  the  ground  and  put  it  in  better  condition  for  planting.  Indeed,  if 
extreme  care  is  used  in  digging  up  the  trees  and  setting  them  out,  they  may 
be  transplanted  successfully  very  late  in  the  fall.  In  late  fall  planting  you 
will  not  water  the  trees  at  the  time  of  setting  them;  and  in  mulching 
you  will  leave  the  mulching  so  that  standing  water  will  not  collect  around 
the  root  and  freeze  in  early  spring. 

Set  the  trees  two  inches  deeper  in  the  ground  than  they  grew  before  they 
were  dug  up. 

Work  the  soil  in  among  the  roots  with  the  fingers,  and  when  the  roots 
are  thoroughly  covered  tramp  the  soil  with  the  feet  hard  around  the  tree. 
After  nearly  filling  the  hole,  if  the  soil  is  dry,  turn  in  two  or  three  pails 
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of  water,  working  the  tree  back  and  forth  gently  until  the  water  has  soaked 
in,  then  fill  up  the  balance  with  dry  soil.  See  that  the  tree  is  set  erect  and  as 
you  want  it  to  grow. 

Don't  allow  children  to  shake  the  trees  by  catching  hold  of  them  in  their 
sports  until  the  trees  have  attained  considerable  size. 

Mulch  with  well  rotted  barnyard  manure,  but  don't  have  the  dirt  or 
mulching  piled  up  around  the  trees  so  as  to  turn  the  water  from  them  when 
it  rains. 

Water  the  trees  occasionally  the  first  and  second  season  during  drouths; 
but  when  you  water  do  it  thoroughly,  at  least  half  dozen  pails  to  a  tree. 

KIND  OF  TREES  TO  PLANT. 

For  hedges:  White  willow  and  green  ash. 

For  groves:  Box  elders,  basswood,  white  elm,  haekberry,  soft  maple, 
birch,  yellow  locusts,  red  cedar,  dwarf  mountain  pine,  jack  pine,  bull  pine, 
white  spruce,  cottonwood. 

The  trees  for  the  grove  should  be  planted  about  six  by  eight  feet,  then 
if  half  of  them  die  a  good  grove  will  be  assured,  and  if  they  all  live  the 
shorter  lived  ones  can  be  cut  out.  (Authority  for  kinds  of  tree»— "Forestry 
in  Minnesota,"  issued  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society.) 
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FOR  ITS  CELEBRATION. 


Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things; 

Let  Nature  be  your  Teacher. — Wordsworth. 

"  To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language." — Bryant. 
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Genial  sunshine  and  gentle  showers  are  calling  forth 
the  slumbering  bud  and  the  vernal  green.  The  robin  is 
here  to  greet  and  serve  us.  The  thrush  and  the  oriole  will 
shortly  join  him,  and  they  will  come  again  and  again  to 
gladden  our  people  with  their  song,  so  long  as  there  are 
trees  to  nest  in  and  hearts  to  cheer.  Providence  did  not 
intend  that  any  portion  of  this  fair  state  of  ours  should  be- 
come or  remain  a  treeless  waste,  mute  to  Nature's  cheeriest 
songs.  We  have  hill  and  dale,  upland  and  meadow, 
myriads  of  lakes,  streams  and  purling  brooks,  all  set  in  a 
garniture  of  trees,  and  flowers  that  stand  unrivaled  on  the 
continent.  Let  us  preserve  and  enhance  our  beautiful 
inheritance. 

Greed  and  ignorance  have  conspired  to  partially  de- 
nude our  forests  and  our  woodland,  but  an  intelligent, 
home-loving  people  have  already  done  much  to  clothe  our 
prairies  and  beautify  our  homes  with  Nature's  shelter. 

—  Gov.  John  Lind. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  observance  of  Arbor  Day  is  especially  a  school  celebration, 
and  the  hope  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  established  is  in  the  ever-growing  interest  manifested  by  the 
school  children  of  the  country.  I  have  given  elsewhere  in  this 
pamphlet,  in  detail,  the  practical  side  of  this  subject,  showing  how 
trees  may  best  be  planted  and  school  grounds  improved.  In  many 
districts,  however,  the  stimulus  for  such  work  is  lacking,  and  often- 
times it  is  not  possible  to  do  much  in  the  direction  of  tree  planting 
on  Arbor  Day.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is  another  side  to  Arbor 
Day — an  ethical  side — the  purpose  of  which  is  to  endow  the  pupil 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  nature-study.  If  this  is  lacking  the  prac- 
tical side  of  Arbor  Day  is  apt  to  make  vain  appeal. 

Whether  trees  be  planted  or  not,  there  should  be  at  least  Arbor 
Day  exercises  in  every  schoolhouse  in  the  state.  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Laurence  C.  Hodgson  to  prepare  the  following  article  on  Arbor  Day, 
and  to  compile  suggestions  for  its  observance: 

J.  H.  LEWIS. 


ARBOR  DAY  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE. 


Give  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their  power; 

Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 
Who  sows  a  field  or  trains  a  flower, 

Or  plants  a  tree  is  more  than  all. 

— Whittier. 

In  a  previous  article  upon  this  subject  I  expressed  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Arbor  Day  as  follows: 

At  this  virgin  season  of  the  year,  when  "the  green  earth  sends  her  in- 
tense up,"  it  is  a  divine  mission  to  instill  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
children  an  abiding  love  of  nature  and  her  works,  No  study  can  produce  more 
lasting  results  in  character  than  the  meditation  of  the  beauty  of  the  world. 
Once  it  has  become  the  habit  of  a  man  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  earth 
and  sky  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  joy,  his  life  is  secure  against  the  invasion  of 
disquietude  and  care. 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her.   'Tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy! 
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It  is  a  great  public  benefaction,  then,  if  we  shall  bring  up  a  generation 
which  shall  once  more  find  its  inspiration  in  the  world  as  God  made  it;  which, 
after  the  material  and  skeptical  epoch  through  which  we  are  now  passing, 
shall  once  again  build  upon  the  human  affections,  and  make  the  interpreta- 
tion of  nature  and  human  nature,  "one  and  inseparable." 

I  can  perhaps  add  little  to  this  except  to  amplify  briefly  the 
same  idea. 

If  there  is  any  immediate  need  in  education,  it  is  a  greater  em- 
phasis upon  ethics  and  ideals  in  our  teaching.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger that  arithmetic  and  history  and  their  kindred  subjects  will  be 
inadequately  taught;  but  there  are  vastly  more  important  things 
in  education  than  figures  and  signs,  and  there  is  always  danger  that 
there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  that  more  vital  equipment  of  mind  and 
soul  which  is,  after  all,  the  ultimate  end  of  education.  There  is 
at  the  present  time  a  tendency  toward  this  very  neglect;  a  ten- 
dency of  an  age  of  rush  and  gain,  wherein  too  few,  alas,  can  re- 
member the  usefulness  of  "the  determination  not  to  be  hurried." 
This  is  a  good  time  to  remind  men  "not  to  leave  the  sky  out  of 
their  landscape,"  and  there  seems  opportunity  to  emphasize,  not 
alone  the  practical  uses  of  Arbor  Day,  but  as  well  its  spiritual  and 
idealizing  influences.  And,  after  all,  are  these  not  the  most  prac- 
tical of  all  our  powers? 

We  are  indeed  the  children  of  our  Mother  Earth,  and  true  it  is 
that  the  farther  away  we  get  from  this  mother  the  more  we  have 
of  vain  imaginings  and  useless  worries,  the  less  of  comfort,  happi- 
ness and  power.  Sad  indeed  the  state  of  the  man  who  draws  no 
sustenance  from  the  glory  of  the  world  God  has  given  him.  Not 
to  know  nature  is  not  to  know  life.  Such  a  man  may  be  great,  but 
he  can  never  be  helpful;  he  may  have  power,  but  he  cannot  have 
peace.  For  there  comes  a  time  when  ledgers  grow7  musty,  when 
coins  lose  their  musical  ring,  when  fame  is  flimsy,  and  in  such  an 
hour  must  man  come  at  last  to  his  mother's  heart  again  if  he  would 
find  rest. 

What  can  be  more  pitiable  than  the  confession  of  the  great 
Darwin  that  he  had  so  pent  his  life  up  in  scientific  study  that  in 
his  age  he  could  find  no  pleasure  in  poetry,  that  he  found  no  joy 
in  natural  scenery,  that  he  had  lost  all  taste  for  music  and  for  pic- 
tures, and  that  his  mind  seemed  only  able  to  grind  at  mechanical 
facts,  so  atrophied  from  disuse  were  those  higher  powrers  of  his 
mind.  Sadly  he  says:  "The  loss  of  these  tastes  is  a  loss  of  happi- 
ness," and  he  adds  that  perhaps  it  has  weakened  his  moral  character 
as  well.    A  great  banker,  suddenly  an  invalid,  cries:    "Why  cannot 
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I  love  the  trees,  the  birds  and  the  sunsets  as  I  see  other  men  enjoy 
them?"    But  nature  cannot  be  learned  at  second  hand. 

You  must  love  her  ere  to  you 

She  will  seem  worthy  of  your  Love. 

How  different  must  life  seem  to  that  man  who  in  old  age  can 
look  back  upon  the  pictures  of  nature  which  his  childhood  en- 
shrined, and  still  find  them  sweet  and  fair,  and  ministering  unto 
his  need  in  those  hours  when 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude. 

; 

This  is  the  resource  which  saves  a  man  from  being  "tuneless  in 
old  age." 

The  earth  is  not  alone  a  reservoir  of  physical  force,  but  as 
well  of  intellectual  power  and  spiritual  inspiration.  Wordsworth 
believed  that — 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Books  and  men  wear  out,  but  nature  abides.  The  foundations 
we  have  built  up  beneath  us  in  our  wide-seeking  chase  crumble 
away,  but  nature  is  still  sufficient  for  us. 

"Man  makes  me  wish  for  another  world,"  said  Thoreau ;  "nature 
makes  me  contented  with  this." 

True  it  is  that  genius  has  drawn  its  inspiration  from  roots  that 
go  deep  down  into  the  earth.  From  a  daisy  Wordsworth  fashioned 
an  ethical  as  well  as  a  poetic  creed.  Lowell  believed  that  a  man 
who  did  not  love  trees  might  safely  be  distrusted.  Lincoln  drew 
his  shrewdest  reasoning  from  nature-traits  he  had  observed.  Be- 
fore Shakespeare  was  a  poet  he  was  a  poacher.  Bryant  changed 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  by  observing  a  water  fowl.  Thoreau 
lived  apart  from  men,  alone  with  birds  and  brooks.  ISTapoleon 
loved  the  "out-of-doors  world."  Of  his  divine  flashes  of  imagina- 
tion in  hours  of  vision,  Keats  said: 

What  melodies  are  these? 
They  sound  as  through  the  whispering  of  trees. 

The  Divine  Nazarene  drew  his  most  beautiful  parables  from  the 
world  about  him. 
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So  we  find  man's  sentiment  toward  nature  not  merely  the  adorn- 
ment of  his  intellect,  but  indeed  its  very  spirit  and  expression. 
Accordingly  we  cannot  rightly  understand  art,  or  literature,  or 
genius  in  any  of  its  divinest  forms  unless  we  have  this  primal  love 
of  the  beauty  of  the  world.  How  complete  is  the  education  which 
has  such  a  love  and  such  a  knowledge  for  its  spirit.  It  emphasizes 
man's  kinship  with  God. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

Sang  Wordsworth. 

Beside  the  splendor  of  such  an  experience  as  that  how  poor  and 
unsatisfying  must  seem  any  other  culture. 

Unless  a  man  feel  "a  brotherhood  by  birth  with  nature,  meas- 
ureless, immense,"  he  is  cut  off  from  his  highest  possibilities.  God 
filled  the  world  with  beauty  for  no  vain  purpose,  but  for  the  joy 
and  delight  of  man,  to  be  an  inspiration  to  him,  to  kindle  his  soul 
with  love,  to  raise  his  thoughts  toward  the  stars,  to  thrill  his  life 
with  alluring  visions  for  which  he  should  be  the  happier,  live  the 
truer,  build  the  loftier,  aspire  to  his  highest  destiny,  and  serve  his 
fellow  with  a  larger  helpfulness.  For  man's  spiritual  use  God  has 
put  in  the  gardens  of  the  earth  trees  that  reach  always  toward  the 
light,  and  birds  to  sing  away  the  gloom,  and  flowers  to  smile  sweetly 
on  graves,  as  if  they  blossomed  out  of  the  hearts  that  slumber" 
there.  Whoever  saw  a  bud  wake  in  the  spring  after  its  long  winter 
sleep,  and  doubted  immortality?  These  trees  and  flowers  have 
opened  more  graves  than  all  the  philosophies. 

And  so  Arbor  Day  is  more  than  a  mere  tree-planting  day.  It 
is  a  soul-sunning  day,  and  if  its  true  N  spirit  be  observed  we  will 
plant  not  alone  new  seeds  in  the  earth,  but  new  purposes  in  our 
lives,  and  year  by  year,  in  a  firmer  faith,  redeem  our  sordid  time 
to  worthier  things,  to  do  which  is  to  win  in  the  truest  way  the 
reward  of  him — 

Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest 
An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

Arbor  Day  also  has  its  practical  purposes,  and  most  important 
are  they.  We  commonly  think  of  our  mineral  product  as  a  won- 
derful resource,  and  we  are  amazed  by  the  dazzling  figures  that 
represent  the  cereal  product  of  the  country.    Few  people  realize 
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what  the  forest  crop  of  the  United  States  amounts  to.  Many  will 
be  surprised  to  know  that  the  annual  forest  product  of  America  is 
fifteen  times  greater  than  the  combined  gold  and  silver  product. 
The  forest  crop  of  this  country  for  one  year  exceeds  the  value  of 
the  combined  cereal  crop  (wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye,  barley  and  buck- 
wheat) by  |12,000,000.  Yet  the  terrible  ravages  of  greed  upon  our 
forests  are  threatening  to  entirely  destroy  this  great  national  prod- 
uct. At  the  present  time  the  annual  consumption  of  our  forests  is 
over  twice  as  large  as  the  annual  growth.  Authorities  say  that  of 
this  consumption  less  than  half  is  really  used,  and  over  half  is 
wasted.  This  diminution  of  our  forest  area  is  so  threatening  as  to 
be  a  national  danger,  and  it  emphasizes  the  need  of  great  mission- 
ary work  along  Arbor  Day  lines. 

Minnesota  is  beginning  to  do  excellent  work  in  tree  planting. 
In  the  past  ten  years  the  school  children  of  Minnesota  have  planted 
nearly  200,000  trees  on  their  schoolgrounds.  Last  year  nearly  20,- 
000  were  planted.  These  figures  read  so  well  that  we  congratulate 
ourselves  on  them,  but  there  is  another  side.  There  are  in  Minne- 
sota 2,200  schoolhouses  without  a  tree  near  them.  Over  6,000  school 
districts  in  Minnesota  had  no  Arbor  Day  exercises  last  year.  This 
should  not  be  so.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  widespread 
interest  may  be  aroused  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  and  that  Arbor 
Day  may  hereafter  be  much  more  generally  observed.  All  teachers 
and  county  superintendents  and  those  interested  in  school  work 
should  make  an  effort  to  interest  the  pupils  in  planting  trees  around 
the  schoolhouses,  and  not  only  there,  but  as  well  around  the  home, 
and  along  the  highways.  The  possibilities  in  this  direction  are 
immense.  The  school  children  of  the  United  States  alone  can 
thwart  the  destruction  of  our  forests.  To  the  end  that  schools  may 
be  able  to  observe  Arbor  Day  with  appropriate  exercises  I  have 
compiled  the  various  suggestions  which  follow,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  prove  of  some  assistance: 
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SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAMMES. 

Music— Arbor  Day  Anthem  (time,  "America"). 

Arbor  Day  Scripture  Reading. 

Reading  of  the  Governor's  Proclamation. 

Song. 

Series  of  appropriate  quotations  by  the  scholars. 
Essay:   "The  History  of  Arbor  Day." 

Recitation:  "Building  of  the  Birch  Canoe,"  from  "Hiawatha." 
Song:   "Arbor  Day  March." 

Essay:   "Famous  Trees  in  History  and  Literature." 
Exercise:  "The  Three  I  like  Best,"  by  five  or  six  pupils, 
Recitation:   "When  the  Green  Gits  Back  in  the  Trees." 
Essay:   "Birds  and  Flowers  on  Arbor  Day." 
Recitation: 
Closing  Song. 


Opening  Song. 
Governor's  Proclamation. 
Origin  of  Arbor  Day. 

"What  I  have  Noticed  About  Trees,"  by  several  pupils. 
Song. 

Recitation. 

Essay:   "How  do  Trees  Help  Man?" 

Recitation. 

Song. 

Arbor  Day  Sentiments,  by  the  scholars. 
Essay:   "The  Birds  I  know." 
Closing  Song. 


ARBOR  DAY  SCRIPTURE  READING. 

(To  be  read  by  teacher  and  pupils  responsively.) 
And  God  said:   Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed, 
and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon 
the  earth;  and  it  was  so. 

And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is 
pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food. 

** 

Thus  said  the  Lord  God:  I  will  also  take  the  highest  branch  of  the  high 
cedar,  and  will  set  it;  I  will  crop  off  from  the  top  of  his  young  twigs  a 
tender  one,  and  will  plant  it  upon  a  high  mountain  and  eminent. 

In  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it;  and  it  shall  bring 
forth  boughs  and  bear  fruit,  and  be  a  goodly  cedar;  and  under  it  shall  dwell 
all  fowl  of  every  wing;  in  the  shadow  of  the  branches  thereof  they  shall 
dwell. 
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When  thou  shalt  besiege  a  city  a  long  time,  in  making  war  against  it  to 
take  it,  thou  shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  thereof  by  forcing  an  axe  against 
them;  for  tbou  mayst  eat  of  them,  and  thou  shalt  not  cut  them  down  (for 
the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life)  to  employ  them  in  the  siege.  Only  the 
trees  which  thou  knowest  that  they  be  not  trees  for  meat,  thou  shalt  destroy 
and  cut  them  down;  and  thou  shalt  build  bulwarks  against  the  city  that 
maketh  war  with  thee,  until  it  be  subdued. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sing  unto  the  Lord  with  thanksgiving;  sing  praises  upon  the  harp  unto 
our  God. 

Who  covereth  tbe  heaven  with  clouds,  who  prepareth  rain  for  the  earth, 
who  maketh  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountains. 

He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys  which  run  among  the  hills. 

He  watereth  the  hills  from  his  chambers;  the  earth  is  satisfied  with  the 
fruit  of  thy  works. 

He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for  the  service  of 
man;  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth. 

For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself;  first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin. 

And  yet  1  say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  #  * 

Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness,  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness. 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever.  The  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his 
works. 


QUOTATIONS. 


I  hear  the  wind  among  the  trees 
Play  celestial  harmonies. 

— Longfellow. 

"A  tree  is  a  deposit  in  the  bank  of 
nature  which  she  always  repays  a 
thousand-fold." 


In  fact,  there's  nothing  that  keeps  its 
youth. 

So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and 
truth. 

—Holmes 


Summer  or  winter,  day  or  night, 
The  woods  are  ever  a  new  delight. 


-Stoddard 


Thoreau  says  of  spring 
its  jackets  and  trousers." 


March  fans  it,  April  christens  it,  May  puts  on 


If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget; 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting,  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills!   No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 

—Longfellow. 
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The  effect  of  nature  alone  is  purifying;  and  its  thousand  evidences  of 
wisdom  are  too  eloquent  of  their  Maker  not  to  act  as  a  continual  lesson.— N. 
P.  Willis. 

A  tree  in  full  leaf  is  a  nobler  object  than  a  king  in  his  coronation  robe.— 
Bacon. 

"Trees,  plants  and  flowers  talk  to  us  grandly,  beautifully,  lovingly.  To 
learn  their  language  we  must  give  attentive  ears,  eyes  and  minds;  then 
their  speech  will  minister  continually  to  our  happiness." 


"When  you  look  upon  the  rough 
bark  of  the  oak,  forget  not  the  strong, 
true  heart  within." 

With  silent  grace,  the  trees  in  my 
garden  invite  the  weary  traveler  to 
enjoy  their  hospitality. 

As  the  tree  lifts  its  head  in  grate- 
ful love  to  the  sun,  even  so  it  spreads 
its  leafy  arms  in  silent  benediction 
over  man. 


A  wonderful  thing  is  a  seed 
The  one  thing  deathless  ever. 

A  little  of  thy  steadfastness, 
Rounded  with  leafy  gracefulness, 

Old  oak,  give  me-- 
That  the  world's  blasts  may  round 

me  blow, 
And  I  yield  gently  to  and  fro, 
While  my  stout-hearted  trunk  below 
And  firm^set  roots  unshaken  be. 

— Lowell. 


A  tree  never  grew  to  be  a  tree  in  a  single  night;  first  it  was  a  seed,  then 
a  tender  sprout,  then  a  weak  sapling,  and  at  last  a  strong  tree.  So  will  your 
minds  grow  if  you  have  patience  to  train  them  properly.— Beecher. 

When  we  plant  a  tree  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  make  our  planet  a 
more  wholesome  and  happier  dwelling  place  for  those  who  come  after  us,  if 
not  for  ourselves.— O.  W.  Holmes. 


Gifts  that  grow  are  best; 
Hands  that  bless  are  blest; 
Plant:  Life  does  the  rest! 
Heaven  and  earth   help  him  who 

plants  a  tree, 
And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall 
be. 

—Lucy  Larcom. 


I  care  not  how  men  trace  their  an- 
cestry, 

To  ape  or  Adam;    let  them  please 

their  whim; 
But  I  in  June  am  midway  to  believe 
A  tree  among  my  far  progenitors, 
Such  sympathy  is  mine  with  all  the 

race, 

Such    mutual    recognition  vaguely 

sweet 
There  is  between  us. 

— LoweJl- 


There  isn't  a  blossom  under  our  feet 
But  has  some  teaching  short  and  sweet 
That  is  richly  worth  the  knowing. 

— Hemans. 

It  never  rains  roses;  when  we  want 

To  have  more  roses  we  must  plant  more  trees. 

—George  Eliot. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye; 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

—Wordsworth. 
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"The  best  verses  I  have  produced 
are  the  trees  I  have  planted." 

—Holmes. 

"In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  sea- 
sons, 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and 
soul-like  wings, 
Teaching  us  by  most  persuasive  rea- 
sons, 

How  akin)  they  are  to  human 
beings." 

—Longfellow. 


A  glorious  tree  is  the  old  gray  oak; 
He  has  stood  for  a  thousand  years; 
He  has  stood  and  frowned  on  the 

trees  around 
Like  a  king  among  his  peers. 
As  round  their  king  they  stand,  so 

now, 

When  the  flowers  their  pale  leaves 
fold. 

The  tall  trees  'round  him  stand  ar- 
ray'd 

In  their  robes  of  purple  and  gold. 

—Longfellow. 


What  earnest  worker  with  heart  and  brain  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
man  could  desire  a  more  pleasing  recognition  of  his  usefulness  than  the 
monument  of  a  tree,  ever  growing,  ever  blooming,  and  ever  bearing  whole- 
some fruit?— Irving. 

What  conqueror  in  any  part  of  life's  battle  could  desire  a  more  beautiful, 
a  more  noble,  or  a  more  patriotic  monument  than  a  tree  planted  by  the  hands 
of  pure  and  joyous  children,  as  a  memorial  to  his  achievements?— Benson  J. 
Lossing. 

There's  never  a  leaf  or  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  creature's  palace. 

—Lowell. 


Old  trees  in  their  living  state  are 
the  only  thing  that  money  cannot 
command.  Rivers  leave  their  beds, 
run  into  cities  and  traverse  moun- 
tains for  it;  obelisks  and  arches,  pal- 
aces and  temples,  amphitheaters  and 
pyramid  rise  up  like  exhalations  at 
its  bidding.  Even  the  free  spirit  of 
man,  the  only  thing  great  on  earth, 
crouches  and  cowers  in  its  presence. 
It  passes  away  and  vanishes  before 
venerable  trees. 

— Landor. 

The  world  we  live  in  is  a  fairy 
land  of  exquisite  beauty;  our  very 
existence  is  a  miracle  in  itself;  and 
yet  few  of  us  enjoy  as  we  might, 
and  none  of  us  as  yet  appreciate 
fully,  the  beauties  and  wonders 
which  surround  us. 

—John  Lubbock. 

Then  rears  the  ash  his  airy  crest, 
Then  shines  the  birch  in  silver  vest, 
And  the  beach  in  glistening  leaves 

is  drest,  * 
And  dark  between  shows  the  oak's 

proud  breast, 
Like  a  chieftain's  frowning  tower. 

—Scott. 


"Jock,  when  ye  hae  naething  else 
to  do,  ye  may  be  sticking  in  a  tree; 
it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye're 
sleeping." 

—Highland  Laird  of  Scotland. 


When  we  plant  a  tree,  we  are  do- 
ing what  we  can  to  make  our  planet 
a  more  wholesome  and  happier 
dwelling  place  for  those  who  come 
after  us,  if  not  for  ourselves.  As  you 
drop  the  seed,  as  you  plant  the  sap- 
ling, your  left  hand  hardly  knows 
what  your  right  hand  is  doing.  But 
Nature  knows,  and  in  due  time  the 
Power  that  sees  and  works  in  secret 
will  reward  you  openly. 

—Holmes. 


"The  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life." 

—Bible. 

Faint  murmurs  from  the  pine-tops 
reach  my  ear, 

As  if  a  harp-string— touched  in  some 
far  sphere— 

Vibrating  in  the  lucid  atmosphere. 

Let  the  soft  south  wind  waft  its  mu- 
sic here. 

— T.  B.  Aldrich. 
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Love  of  trees  and  plants  is  safe.  You  do  not  run  risk  in  your  affections. 
They  are  like  children,  silent  and  beautiful,  untouched  by  any  passion,  un- 
polluted by  evil  tempers;  for  me  they  leaf  and  flower  themselves.  In  the 
autumn  they  put  off  their  rich  apparel,  but  next  year  they  are  back  again 
with  dresses  fair  as  ever;  and  should  I  be  laid  in  my  grave  in  winter,  they 
would  all  in  spring  be  back  again  with  faces  bright  and  breaths  as  sweet, 
missing  me  not  at  all. — Alec  Smith. 

A  man  does  not  plant  a  tree  for  himself;  he  plants  it  for  posterity.  And 
sitting  idly  in  the  sunshine.  I  think  at  times  of  the  unborn  people  who  will 
to  some  extent  be  indebted  to  me.  Remember  me  kindly,  ye  future  men 
and  women. — Alexander  Smith.* 

SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS. 

The  Forest  Trees  of  America. 
Celebrated  Trees. 

Trees  and  Their  Relation  to  Birds. 

Trees  and  Their  Relation  to  Climate. 

The  Influence  of  Trees  upon  the  Soil. 

The  Influence  of  Trees  upon  Rainfall. 

Some  Curious  Trees. 

Short  History  of  Arbor  Day. 

What.  Arbor  Day  is  For. 

How  to  Plant  a  Tree. 

The  Best  Trees  to  Plant. 

The  Uses  of  Trees. 

The  Croat  Forest  Regions  of  the  World. 

Fables  About  Trees. 

The  Enemies  of  Trees. 

What  the  Leaves  Do.  . 

Schoolgroimds— How  to  Improve  Them. 

Best  Trees  for  Schoolhouses. 

Best  Trees  for  the  Roadside. 

Teaching  of  Horticulture  in  the  School. 

Food-producing  Trees. 

Historic  Trees. 

My  Favorite  Tree. 

Why  1  Like  Trees. 

Trees  Mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Personal  Observations  Concerning  Trees. 

How  to  Make  Arbor  Day  Most  Useful. 

Lumbering. 

Trees  in  Literature. 

Bryant  and  Lowell  as  Poets  of  Nature. 

The  Moral  Value  of  Trees  and  Flowers. 

What  is  a  Bird  Song  Worth? 

How  to  Protect  the  Birds. 

Tree  Culture  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Description  of  Local  Trees. 

BY  THE  MAN  WHO  FOUNDED  "ARBOR  DAY." 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  ARBOR  DAY. 

To  avert  treelessness;  to  improve  the  climatic  conditions;  for  the  sani- 
tation and  embellishment  of  home  environments;  for  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  useful  combined  in  the  music  and  majesty  of  a  tree,  as  fancy  and  truth 
unite  in  an  epic  poem,  Arbor  Day  was  created.  It  has  grown  with  the  vigor 
and  beneficence  of  a  grand  truth  or  a  great  tree. 

********* 
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Here  are  a  few  acorns  to-day;  to-morrow,  a  century  hence,  they  are 
sturdy  oaks,  then  ships,  railroads,  carriages,  and  everything  useful,  and 
parts  of  homes  which  are  all— in  both  poetry  and  reality— that  is  lovable, 
beautiful,  and  supremely  tender  in  the  career  of  humanity  from  birth  to 
death.  The  real  of  to-day  was  the  ideal  of  yesterday;  the  ideal  of  to-day 
will  be  the  real  of  to-morrow. 

********* 
Few  men  who  won  distinction  in  civil  life  are  entombed  at  St.  Paul's,  but 
among  them  is  the  gifted  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  whose  brain 
the  concept  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  had  a  mental  existence  before  it  mate- 
rialized in  massive  marble.  His  epitaph  is  plain,  brief,  truthful,  impressive; 
it  is  one  which  each  honorable  man  in  all  the  world  may  humbly  strive  for 
and  become  the  better  for  the  striving;  it  is  one  which  every  faithful  dis- 
ciple of  horticulture,  of  forestry,  will  deserve  from  his  friends,  his  family, 
and  his  country;  vast  orchards  which  he  has  planted  and  the  great  arms  of 
towering  elms,  spreading  their  soothing  shade  like  a.  benediction  over  the 
weary  wayfarer  who  rests  at  their  feet,  and  all  the  fluttering  foliage  whis- 
pering to  the  wanton  winds  shall  tell  the  story  of  his  benefaction  to  human- 
ity, arborphoning  that  epitaph  with  perennial  fidelity,  "Si  qticeris  monu- 
mentum,  drcums'pice^ — If  you  seek  my  monument,  look  around  you.— -J.  Ster- 
ling Morton. 

READINGS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  ARBOR  DAY. 


To  a  Pine  Tree.   James  Russell  Lowell. 

The  Oak.   James  Russell  Lowell. 

The  Birch  Tree.   James  Russell  Lowell. 

A  June  Day  (Sir  Launfal).   James  Russell  Lowell. 

Among  the  Trees.  Bryant. 

The  Elm  Tree  and  the  Vine.  Bryant. 

Forest  Hymn.  Bryant. 

Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree.  Bryant. 

The  Sycamores.  Whittier. 

The  Trailing  Arbutus.  Whittier. 

The  Lumbermen.  Whittier. 

The  Palm  Tree.   Whittier.  - 

The  Spirit  of  Poetry.  Longfellow. 

Descriptions  of  Forest  in  Evangeline.  Longfellow. 

Hiawatha's  Sailing.  Longfellow. 

The  Builders.  Longfellow. 

Building  of  the  Ship.  Longfellow. 

The  First  Christmas  Tree.   Eugene  Field. 

The  Oak  Tree  and  the  Ivy.   Eugene  Field. 

When  the  Green  Gits  Back  in  the  Trees.  Riley. 

Knee-Deep  in  June.  Riley. 

Tintern  Abbey.  Wordsworth. 

The  Father  of  the  Forest.   Win.  Watson. 

My  Mother  Earth.   Ernest  McGaffey. 

The  Heart  of  the  Hickory  Tree.   Ernest  McGaffey. 

The  Music  of  Nature.   John  Vance  Cheney. 

The  Coming  of  Spring.   Nora  Perry. 

Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree.  Morris. 

Plant  a  Tree.   Lucy  Larcom." 

The  Last  Leaf.  Holmes. 

Under  the  Washington  Elm,  Cambridge.  Holmes. 

Spring.  Holmes. 

Spring  Has  Come.  Holmes. 

The  Pine  Tree.  Emerson. 

Forest  Trees.  Cook. 

Forest  Song.  Venable. 

Little  Acorn.   Mrs.  Huntington. 
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Song  to  the  Trees.  Miller. 

The  Willows.   Mrs.  Hemans. 

Summer  Woods.   Mary  Howitt. 

Historic  Trees.  Delano. 

The  Ivy  Green.   Charles  Dickens. 

The  Arab  to  the  Palm.   Bayard  Taylor. 

The  Oak.  Hill. 

The  Willow.  Akers. 

Up  in  the  Tree.   George  Macdonald. 

Breathings  of  Spring.  Hemans. 

Discourses  on  Trees.  Beeeher. 

Green  Things  Growing.  Craik. 

Last  Dream  of  the  Old  Oak  Tree.  Anderson. 

Under  the  Palms.  Curtis. 

Under  the  Trees.  Stoddard. 

Use  of  Flowers.  Howitt. 

Palm  and  Pine.  Taylor. 

Love  of  Nature.  Tennyson. 

Seven  Times  Four.  Jean  Ingelow. 

What  the  Robin  Told.  Cooper. 

Brown  Thrush.  Lucy  Larcom. 


ARBOR  DAY  SONGS. 

THE  PLANTING  SONG. 

The  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  sent  the 
following  to  a  friend,  with  these  words:  'T  send  on  the  accompanying  sheet 
a  song  tor  tree-planting  day.  If  you  like  it  you  may  keep  it  in  your  portfolio 
till  next  tree-planting  festival.  It  may  add  interest  to  your  ceremony.  The 
hymn,  as  you  will  see  at  once,  is  suited  to  the  tune  'America.'  " 


Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees 
Fanned  by  each  fragrant  breeze, 

Lovely  they  stand! 
The  song  birds  o'er  them  trill, 
They  shade  each  tinkling  rill, 
They  crown  each  swelling  hill, 

Lowly  or  grand. 

Plant  them  by  stream  and  way, 
Plant  where  the  children  play 

And  toilers  rest; 
In  every  verdant  vale, 
On  every  sunny  swale — 
Whether  to  grow,  or  fail, 

God  knowest  best. 


Select  the  strong,  the  fair, 
Plant  them  with  earnest  care, 

No  toil  is  vain. 
Plant  in  a  fitter  place, 
Where,  like  a  lovely  face, 
Let  in  some  sweeter  grace, 

Change  may  prove  gain. 

God  will  His  blessing  send, 
All  things  on  Him  depend. 

His  loving  care 
Clings  to  each  leaf  and  flower, 
Like  ivy  to  its  tower. 
His  presence  and  His  power 

Are  everywhere. 

— S.  F.  Smith. 


SONG  OF  DEDICATION. 

Air— "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean. 


The  tree  we  are  planting  on  this  day 

Is  chosen  with  tenderest  care; 
May  beauty  adorn  it,  hereafter, 

And  clothe  it  with  usefulness  rare. 
May  green  leaves  appearing  each 
springtime 

Be  leaves  of  a  fair  book  of  fame, 
And  spread  to  the  breezes  the  story 

Extolling  the  new-given  name. 


The  tree  is  an  emblem  of  greatness, 

As,  springing  from  one  tiny  seed, 
It  mounts  ever  upward  and  onward, 

An  emblem  of  greatness,  indeed! 
The  birds  sing  its  praises  to  others, 

The  winds  carry  swiftly  the  tale, 
The  tree  is  the  monarch  of  forest, 

Of  hill,  valley,  greenwood  and  dale. 


GEO.  WASHINGTON— (Stuart). 
Loaned  by  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


MOUNT  VERNON. 
Loaned  by  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


VENUS  OF  MILO. 
Loaned  by  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


"JOHN  ALDBN  AND  PRISCILLA" — (Frederick). 
Loaned  by  the  Prang  Educational  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago. 
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ARBOR  DAY  MARCH. 

Air— "Marching  Through  Georgia." 
Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day 

With  march,  and  song  and  cheer, 
For  the  season  comes  to  us 

But  once  in  every  year; 
Should  we  not  remember  it 

And  make  the  mem'ry  dear, 
Memories  sweet  for  this  May  day. 

Chorus. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  The  Arbor  Day  is 
here, 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  It  gladdens  every 

year; 

So  we  plant  a  young  tree  on  blithe- 
some Arbor  Day, 
While  we  are  singing  for  gladness. 


ARBOR  DAY  SONG. 

Air— "Auld  Lang  Syne." 
The  winter  storms  have  passed  away, 

And  springtime  now  is  here 
With  sunshine  smiling  all  around. 

And  heavens  blue  and  clear. 
The  gifts  of  Nature  brighten  earth, 

And  make  her  garden  gay; 
They  give  a  cheery  greeting  bright 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 


The  birds  with  gladsome  voices  sing, 

Each  its  melodious  lay. 
And  music  swells  each  little  throat 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 
The  trees  put  forth  their  greenest 
leaves 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day, 

nd  welcome  now  the  chosen  tree 

Which  we  shall  plant  to-day. 

—Ellen  Beauchamp. 


Flowers  are  blooming  all  around, 
Are  blooming  on  this  day; 

And  the  trees  with  verdure  clad, 
Welcome  the  month  of  May, 

Making  earth  a  garden  fair 
To  hail  the  Arbor  Day, 

Clothing  all  nature  with  gladness. 


THE  CLASS  TREE. 
Tune— "America." 
Grow  thou  and  flourish  well, 
Ever  the  story  tell, 

Of  this  glad  day; 
Long  may  thy  branches  raise; 
To  heaven  our  grateful  praise. 
Waft  them  on  sunlight  rays, 
To  God,  away. 


"Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees," 

On  this  glad  day; 
Bless  thou  each  student  band 
O'er  all  our  happy  land; 
Teach  them  thy  love's  command, 

Great  God,  we  pray. 


Deep  in  the  earth  to-day, 
Safely  thy  roots  we  lay, 

Tree  of  our  love; 
Grow  thou,  and  flourish  long; 
Ever  our  grateful  song 
Shall  its  glad  notes  prolong 

To  God  above. 

—By  Emma  S.  Thomas  in  N.  Y. 
Arbor  Day  Circular. 
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SELECTIONS. 

BLESSING  FOR  THE  TREE  PLANTER. 

O  painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers! 

We  thank  thee  for  thy  wise  design 
Whereby  these  human  hands  of  ours 

In  nature's  garden  work  with  Thine. 

****** 

Give  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their  power; 

Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 
Who  sows 'a  field  or  trains  a  flower, 

Or  plants  a  tree  is  more  than  all. 


For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest; 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest 

An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 


And,  soon  or  late,  to  all  who  sow, 
The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given; 

The  flower  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow, 
If  not  on  earth,  at  last  in  heaven. 

— Whittier. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  FORESTS. 


Keeping  up  a  fit  proportion  of  forests  to  arable  land  is  the  prime  condi- 
tion of  human  health.  If  the  trees  go,  men  must  decay.  Whosoever  works 
for  the  forests  works  for  the  happiness  and  permanence  of  our  civilization. 
A  tree  may  be  an  obstruction,  but  it  is  never  useless.  Now  is  the  time  to 
work  if  we  are  to  be  blessed  and  not  cursed  by  the  people  of  the  twentieth 
and  twenty-first  centuries.  The  nation  that  neglects  its  forests  is  surely 
destined  to  ruin— Hon.  Elizur  Wright. 

LEAVES. 

The  leaves  of  the  herbage  at  our  feet  take  all  kinds  of  strange  shapes,  as 
if  to  invite  us  to  examine  them.  Star-shaped,  heart-shaped,  spear-shaped, 
arrow-shaped,  fretted,  fringed,  cleft,  furrowed,  serrated,  sinuated,  in  whorls, 
in  tufts,  in  spires,  in  wreaths,  endlessly  expressive,  deceptive,  fantastic, 
never  the  same  from  footstalk  to  blossom,  they  seem  perpetually  to  tempt 
our  watchfulness  and  take  delight  in  outstripping  our  wonder— Ruskin. 

INFLUENCE  OF  NATURE. 

Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 
And  mountains,  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create 
And  what  perceive;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  nature,  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

—Wordsworth. 
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FOREST  HYMN. 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.  Ere  man  learned 

To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them— ere  he  framed 

The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 

The  sound  of  anthems;  in  the  darkling  wood, 

Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down, 

And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 

And  supplication.   For  his  simple  heart 

Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences 

Which,  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place, 

And  from  the  gray  old  trunks  that  high  in  heaven 

Mingled  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the  sound 

Of  the  invisible  breath  that  swayed  at  once 

All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him,  and  bowed 

His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  power 

And  inaccessible  majesty.   Ah,  why 

Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  neglect 

God's  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 

Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 

That  our  frail  hands  have  raised?  Let  me,  at  least, 

Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  aged  wood. 

Offer  one  hymn— thrice  happy  if  it  find 

Acceptance  in  His  ear. 

*      *      *  * 

—Bryant. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  TREES. 

I  shall  speak  of  trees  as  we  see  them,  love  them,  adore  them  in  the  fields 
where  they  are  alive,  holding  their  green  sunshades  over  our  heads,  talking 
to  us  with  their  hundred  thousand  whispering  tongues,  looking  down  on  us 
with  that  sweet  meekness  which  belongs  to  huge  but  limited  organism— 
which  one  sees  most  in  the  patient  posture,  the  outstretched  arms,  and  the 
heavy  drooping  robes  of  these  vast  beings,  endowed  with  life,  but  not  with 
soul— which  outgrow  us  and  outlive  us,  but  stand  helpless,  poor  things,  while 
nature  dresses  and  undresses  them.— Holmes. 

LEAF-TONGUES  OF  THE  FOREST. 

The  leaf-tongues  of  the  forest,  the  flower  lips  of  the  sod, 
The  happy  birds  that  hymn  their  rapture  in  the  ear  of  God, 
The  summer  wind  that  bringeth  music  over  land  and  sea, 
Have  each  a  voice  that  singeth  this  sweet  song  of  songs  to  me; 
"This  world  is  full  of  beauty,  like  other  worlds  above, 
And  if  we  did  our  duty,  it  might  be  full  of  love." 

—Gerald  Massey. 

THE  TASTE  FOR  TREES. 

There  is  something  noble,  simple,  and  pure  in  a  taste  for  trees.  It  argues, 
I  think,  a  sweet  and  generous  nature  to  have  this  strong  relish  for  beauties 
of  vegetation,  and  this  friendship  for  the  handy  and  glorious  sons  of  the 
forest.  There  is  a  grandeur  of  thought  connected  with  this  part  of  rural 
economy.  It  is  worthy  of  liberal  and  freeborn  and  aspiring  men.  He  who 
plants  an  oak  looks  forward  to  future  ages,  and  plants  for  posterity.  Nothing 
can  be  less  selfish  than  this.  He  cannot  expect  to  sit  in  its  shade  nor  enjoy 
its  shelter,  but  he  exults  in  the  idea  that  the  acorn  which  he  has  buried  in 
the  earth  shall  grow  up  into  a  lofty  pile  and  shall  keep  on  flourishing  and 
increasing  and  benefiting  mankind  long  after  he  shall  have  ceased  to  tread 
his  paternal  fields.— Washington  Irving. 
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THE  FOREST  A  HERITAGE. 

I  regard  the  forest  as  an  heritage,  given  to  us  by  nature,  not  for  spoil  or 
to  devastate,  but  to  be  wisely  used,  reverently  honored,  and  carefully  main- 
tained. I  regard  the  forest  as  a  gift  intrusted  to  us  only  for  transient  care 
during  a  short  space  of  time,  to  be  surrendered  to  posterity  again  as  unim- 
paired property,  with  increased  riches  and  augmented  blessings,  to  pass  as  a 
sacred  patrimony  from  generation  to  generation— Baron  Ferdinand  von  Muel- 
ler. 

HOW  IT  CAME. 

A  tiny  shoot  peeped  out  of  the  ground 
And  opened  wide  as  it  gazed  around; 

Stretching  its  dainty  leaflets  bright 
Up— up— up  to  the  sweet  sunlight; 

Reaching  sideways,  that  way— this^- 
To  catch  the  earliest  zephyr's  kiss; 

Climbing  higher  in  balmy  air 

To  meet  the  raindrops  glistening  there; 

Spreading  its  wavy  branches  wide 
Till  song  birds  came  their  nest  to  hide; 

And  children  gathered  in  joyous  glee 
In  the  shades  of  the  old  oak  tree. 

All  because  of  a  hand,  they  say, 

That  planted  a  seed  one  summer's  day. 

—Sydney  Dayre. 

BENEATH  THE  SHADOW  OF  OAKS. 

I  thank  heaven  every  summer  day  of  my  life  that  my  lot  was  humbly 
cast  within  the  hearing  of  romping  brooks,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  oaks, 
and  away  from  all  the  tramp  and  bustle  of  the  world,  into  which  fortune 
has  led  me  in  these  latter  years  of  my  life.  I  delight  to  steal  away  for  days 
and  for  weeks  together,  and  bathe  my  spirit  in  the  freedom  of  the  old 
woods,  and  to  grow  young  again  lying  upon  the  brookside,  and  counting  the 
white  clouds  that  sail  along  the  sky,  softly  and  tranquilly,  even  as-  holy 
memories  go  stealing  over  the  vault  of  life.— Donald  G.  Mitchell. 

THE  FOREST  IN  MAY. 

Two  spirits  abroad  in  the  air,  encountering  each  other  and  passing  into 
one;  the  spirit  of  scentless  spring  left  by  melting  snows,  and  the  spirit  of 
scented  summer  born  with  the  earliest  buds.  The  road  wound  along  beneath 
trees  of  which  those  now  seen  are  the  unworthy  survivors,  oaks  and  wal- 
nuts, maples  and  elms,  centuries  old,  gnarled,  massive,  drooping,  majestic, 
through  whose  arches  the  sun  hurled  down  only  some  solitary  spear  of  gold, 
and  over  whose  gray  mossed  roots  some  cold  brook  crept  in  silence;  with 
here  and  there  billowy  open  spaces  of  wild  rye,  buffalo  grass,  and  clover  on 
which  the  light  fell  in  sheets  of  radiance;  with  other  spots  so  dim  that  for 
ages  no  shoot  had  sprung  from  the  deep  black  mold;  blown  to  and  fro  across 
this  road  odors  of  ivy,  pennyroyal  and  mint,  mingled  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  wild  grape;  flitting  to  and  fro  across  it,  as  low  as  the  violet  beds,  as 
high  as  the  sycamores,  unnumbered  kinds  of  birds,  some  of  which  are  long 
since  vanished. — James  Lane  Allen. 
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ACCORDANCE  OP  NATURE. 

For  Nature  beats  in  perfect  tune, 
And  rounds  with  rhyme  her  every  rune 
The  wood  is  wiser  far  than  thou; 
The  wood  and  wave  each  other  know. 
Not  unrelated,  unaffled, 
But  to  each  thought  and  thing  allied, 
Is  perfect  Nature's  every  part, 
Rooted  in  the  mighty  heart. 

—Emerson. 


THE  TREE. 


I  love  thee  when  thy  swelling  buds 
appear. 

And  one  by  one  their  tender  leaves 
unfold, 

As  if  they  knew  that  warmer  suns 
were  near, 

Not  longer  sought  to  hide  from  win- 
ter's cold; 

And  when  with  darker  growth  thy 
leaves  are  seen 

To  veil  from  view  the  early  robin's 
nest, 

I  love  to  lie  beneath  thy  waving 
screen, 


With  limbs  by  summer's  heat  and  toil 
oppressed; 

And  when  the  autumn  winds  have 
stripped  thee  bare, 

And  round  thee  lies  the  smooth,  un- 
trodden snow, 

When  naught  is  thine  that  made  thee 
once  so  fair, 

I  love  to  watch  thy  shadowy  form 
below, 

And  through  thy  leafless  arm  to  look 
above 

On  stars  that  brighter  beam  when 
most  we  need  their  love. 

—Jones  Very. 


Any  fool  can  destroy  trees.  They  cannot  run  away;  and  if  they  could, 
they  would  still  be  destroyed— chased  and  hunted  down  as  long  as  fun  or  a 
dollar  could  be  got  out  of  their  bark  hides,  branching  horns,  or  magnificent 
bole  backbones.  Few  that  fell  trees  plant  them;  nor  would  planting  avail 
much  toward  getting  back  anything  like  the  noble  primeval  forests.  During 
a  man's  life  only  saplings  can  be  grown,  in  the  place  of  the  old  trees1— tens 
of  centuries  old— that  have  been  destroyed.  It  took  more  than  three  thousand 
years  to  make  some  of  the  trees  in  these  western  woods— trees  that  are  still 
standing  in  perfect  strength  and  beauty,  waving  and  singing  in  the  mighty 
forests  of  the  Sierra.  Through  all  the  wonderful,  eventful  centuries  since 
Christ's  time— and  long  before  that— God  has  cared  for  these  trees,  saved 
them  from  drought,  disease,  avalanches,  and  a  thousand  straining,  leveling 
tempests  and  floods;  but  he  can  not  save  them  from  fools— only  Uncle  Sam 
<?an  do  that—John  Muir. 

Old  trees  in  their  living  state  are  the  only  things  that  money  cannot 
command.  Rivers  leave  their  beds,  run  into  cities  and  traverse  mountains 
for  it;  obelisks  and  arches,  palaces  and  temples,  amphitheaters  and  pyra- 
mids rise  up  like  exhalations  at  its  bidding.  Even  the  free  spirit  of  man, 
the  only  thing  great  on  earth,  crouches  and  cowers  in  its  presence.  It  passes 
away  and  vanishes  before  venerable  trees.— Landor. 


The  young  should  plant  trees  in  recognition  of  the  obligations  they  owe 
to  those  who  planted  trees  for  them.  The  old  should  plant  trees  to  illustrate 
tbeir  hope  for  the  future  and  their  concern  for  those  who  are  to  come  after 
them.  The  economist  should  plant  trees,  especially  in  the  prairie  counti 
beautify  the  landscape  and  ameliorate  the  sweep  of  the  north  wind.  Ami 
as  we  plant  trees  on  Arbor  Day  a  kindred  feeling  to  that  experienced  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  should  possess  us.  For  the  time  being  we  are  one  in  mind; 
we  are  one  people,  engaged  in  something  to  do  good  to  mankind. — J.  Wilson. 
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He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  hope. 

Rootlets  up  through  fibers  blindly  grope; 

Leaves  unfold  into  horizons  free. 

So  man's  life  must  climb 

From  the  sods  of  time, 

Unto  heavens  sublime. 

Canst  thou  prophesy,  thou  little  tree, 

What  the  glory  of  thy  boughs  shall  be. 

He  who  plants  a  tree, 
He  plants  love; 

Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above 
Wayfarers,  he  may  not  live  to  see. 
Gifts  that  grow  are  best, 
Hands  that  bless  are  blest. 
Plant!  Life  does  the  rest. 

Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree, 
And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 

—Lucy  Larcom. 

The  world  we  live  in  is  a  fairy  land  of  exquisite  beauty,  our  very  exist- 
ence is  a  miracle  in  itself;  and  yet  few  of  us  enjoy  as  we  might,  and  none 
of  us  as  yet  appreciate  fully  the  beauties  and  wonders  which  surround  us.— 
John  Lubbock. 

Most  of  the  states  have  sinking  funds  with  which  to  provide  for  debts  not 
yet  due.  It  would  be  a  simple  and  wise  policy  for  a  state  to  invest  a  con-  ] 
siderable  sum  annually  from  its  sinking  fund  in  forest.  Individuals  hesitate 
about  a  form  of  investment  which  does  not  pay  for  many  years.  A  state 
need  not  hesitate,  because  it  does  not  need  the  money  for  many  years.  A 
state  has  also  the  power  to  make  and  enforce  the  laws  which  will  protect 
its  forests.— Edward  Everett  Hale. 

SPRING. 


As  little  children  gather  'round  their 
mother, 

And  beg  her  a  familiar  tale  to  tell; — 
One  that  is  dearer  far  than  any  other, 
Because  so  often  heard  and  known 
so  well;— 

And  as  they  watch  her,  prompting 
should  she  falter, 
And  any  variation  quickly  see, 
And  cry,  "Don't   tell   it   so;  don't 
change  and  alter, 
We  want  it  just  the  way  it  used  to 
be." 


So  do  we  come  to  thee,  O  Nature! 
Mother! 

And  never  tire  of  listening  to  thy 
tales. 

Tell  us  thy  spring-time  story  now,  no 
other; 

That  hath  a  wondrous  charm  which 
never  fails. 
Tell  it  with  all  the  old-time  strength 
and  glory, 


Fill  it  with  many  a  happy  song  and 
shout; 

Don't  miss  one  bird  or  blossom  in  the 

story, 

Don't  leave  one  daffodil  or  daisy 
out. 

Tell  us  each  shade  in  all  the  trees' 
soft  greening, 
Don't  skip  one  blade  of  grass,  one 
bee,  one  wren; 
Each  little  thing  has  grown  so  full 
of  meaning 
In  the  dear  story  we  would  hear 
again. 

• 

O  Mother  Nature!  thou  are  old  and 
hoary, 

And  wonderful  and  strange  things 
thou  canst  tell; 
But  we,  thy  children,  love  the  spring- 
time story, 

And  think  it  best  because  Ave  know 
it  well. 

—Bessie  Chandler. 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE  TREE. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 

He  plants  a  friend  of  sun  and  sky;  - 
He  plants  the  flag  of  breezes  free; 
The  shaft  of  beauty  towering  high; 
He  plants  a.  home  to  heaven  anigh 
For  song  and  mother-croon  of  bird 
In  hushed  and  happy  twilight  heard— 
The  treble  of  heaven's  harmony— 
These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 

He  plants  cool  shade  and  tender  rain, 
And  seed  and  bud  of  days  to  be, 

And  years  that  fade  and  flush  again; 
He  plants  the  glory  of  the  plain; 
He  plants  the  forest's  heritage; 
The  harvests  of  a  coming  age; 
The  joy  that  unborn  eyes  shall  see— 
These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 

He  plants,  in  sap  and  leaf  and  wood, 
In  love  of  home  and  loyalty 
And  far-cast  thought  of  civic  good— 
His  blessing  on  the  neighborhood 
Who  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
Holds  all  the  growth  of  all  our  land— 
A  nation's  growth  from  sea  to  sea 
Stirs  in  his  heart  who  plants  a  tree, 
i  — H.  C.  Bunner. 

WHAT  DO  WE  FLANT? 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship  which  will  cross  the  sea, 
We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails; 
We  plant  the  plank  to  withstand  the  gales. 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  and  beam  and  knee; 
We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

,  What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

i  We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me; 

We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors; 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be; 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see: 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag; 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag; 
We  plant  the  shade,  from  the  hot  sun  free— 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

—Henry  Abbey. 

The  true  basis  of  natural  wealth  is  not  gold,  but  wood.  Forest  destruc- 
tion is  the  sin  that  has  caused  us  to  lose  our  earthly  paradise.  War,  pesti- 
lence, storms,  fanaticism,  and  intemperance,  together  with  all  other  mistakes 
and  misfortunes,  have  not  caused  half  as  much  permanent  damage  as  that 
fatal  crime  against  the  fertility  of  our  Mother  Earth— Felix  L.  Oswald. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  ELM. 

This  tree  still  stands  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  on  Garden  street,  a  short 
distance  from  the  colleges,  and  is  a  large,  well-preserved  tree.  An  iron  fence 
is  built  around  it,  and  on  a  stone  in  front  is  the  following  inscription:  "Un- 
der this  tree  George  Washington  took  command  of  the  American  Army,  July 
3.  1775." 

Beneath  our  consecrated  elm 
A  century  ago  he  stood, 

Famed  vaguely  for  that  old  fight  in  the  wood 
Whose  red  surge  sought,  but  could  not  overwhelm 
The  life  foredoomed  to  wield  our  rough-hewn  helm. 
****** 

Firmly  erect,  he  towered  above  them  all, 
The  incarnate  discipline  that  was  to  free 
With  iron  curb  that  armed  democracy. 

—Lowell^' 'Under  the  Old  Elm." 


The  planting  of  a  tree,  the  tender  care  bestowed  upon  it,  the  eager  watch- 
ing for  new  developments  in  its  growth,  the  tending  of  a  flower  bed,  the 
training  of  a  vine,  will  for  many  a  child  prove  the  "open  sesame"  into  the 
charmed  circle  of  those  forces  and  factors  of  the  natural  world  which  purify, 
refine,  and  ennoble  the  heart  of  man.  The  process  itself  can  not  be  indi- 
cated. It  is  secret,  silent,  past  finding  out.  It  is  a  growth— that  subtle  some- 
thing, which  is  forever  escaping  the  clutch  of  the  keenest  investigator,  only 
to  find  easy  access  to  the  soul  of  him  who  hath  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear 
what  is  revealed  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite  order  of  creation.— Geo.  Mull. 


The  best  and  highest  thing  a  man  can  do  in  a  day  is  to  sow  a  seed, 
whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a  word,  an  act,  or  an  acorn.  Last  year,  on  less 
than  half  an  acre  of  ground,  at  my  summer  home  by  the  seaside  at  Hull,  I 
planted  227  individual  lives,  of  creeper,  shrubs  and  tree.  All  through  the 
winter,  from  the  city,  my  mind  reached  out,  as  it  were,  to  observe  and  care 
for  the  young  things  in  their  strange  soil.  Last  week  I  went  to  see  them, 
and  Mr.  Morton  will  know  the  thrill  of  pleasure,  unlike  all  other  pleasures, 
which  came  from  the  signs  of  health  and  growth  in  the  plants.— John  Boyle 
O'Reilly. 

LAURENCE  C.  HODGSON. 


"SONG  OF  THE  LARK"— (Breton).  Brown's  Pictures,  No.  195. 

Loaned  by  Geo.  P.  Brown  &  Co.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


"KISS  ME" — (Holmes).  Brown's  Pictures,  No.  906. 

Loaned  by  Geo.  P.  Brown  &  -Co.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


'ST.  ANTHONY  OF  PADUA"— (Murrilo).  Brown's  Pictures,  No.  1082. 

Loaned  by  Geo.  P.  Brown  &  Co.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


MADONNA  OF  THE  CHAIR— (Raphael). 
Loaned  by  The  J.  C.  Witter  Co.,  New  York. 


JOAN  OP  ARC— (Bastien  Lepage).      Loaned  by  The  J.  C.  Witter  Co.,  New  York. 
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ART  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

The  first  essential  of  a  good  school  is,  of  course,  a  good  teacher, 
and  once  found  she  should  be  retained  year  after  year.  But  a  good 
teacher  and  her  best  efforts  are  oftentimes  handicapped  from  lack 
of  a  proper  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  the  schoolroom,  by 
cold  drafts  from  windows  and  doors,  by  cold  feet  due  to  faulty  con- 
struction of  floors,  or  by  vitiated  air  due  to  lack  of  any  provision 
for  drawing  off  the  cold  foul  air  from  the  building. 

Given  a  good  teacher,  a  schoolroom  constructed,  heated  and 
ventilated  according  to  approved  methods,  and  a  healthy  public 
sentiment  in  a  rural  school  district,  and  the  best  city  school  cannot 
furnish  more  wholesome  and  stimulating  conditions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  our  cities  than  our  rural  school,  favored  by 
such  conditions,  does  for  the  children  in  country  districts.  Yet 
there  is  one  particular  in  which  not  only  our  rural  but  also  our 
city  schools  are  sadly  deficient.  I  refer  to  the  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  artistic  schoolroom  decorations  as  a  means  of  in- 
spiration for  children  and  for  the  cultivation  of  high  and  holy  ideals 
and  aspirations.  It  is  too  commonly  supposed  that  the  study  of 
art  and  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic  senses  are  for  the  talented 
few,  or  for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  only.  It  is  not  this  small 
class  that  molds  and  fashions  our  national  life  and  shapes  our  na- 
tional destiny;  rather  is  this  done,  and  is  it  to  be  done,  by  the 
children  of  the  masses.  Hence  it  is  that  we  should  appreciate  more 
highly  the  relation  of  art  to  our  daily  life,  which  is  in  itself  a  fine 
art.  There  can  be  no  liberal  education,  says  Dr.  Butler,  without 
art  and  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic  senses.  In  no  way  have  na- 
tions and  people  of  antiquity  impressed  themselves  more  effectually 
upon  succeeding  generations  than  by  putting  art  into  their  lives, 
their  literature  and  their  history. 

There  is  only  one  way  by  which  an  individual  can  earn  an  hon- 
est living  and  that  way  is  by  acquiring  poiver  to  perform  some 
valuable  service  to  the  community ;  and  an  education  has  value  only 
so  far  as  it  enables  its  possessor  to  perform  such  service  either 
in  a  direct  or  an  indirect  way.  Hence  service  is  the  keynote  of 
the  schoolroom  as  it  is  of  life;  the  greater  and  larger  the  service 
the  individual  performs,  the  greater  and  larger,  as  a  rule,  is  his 
reward.  We  all  understand  this;  hence  it  follows  that  we  judge 
the  educational  value  of  school  instruction  too  often  by  the  direct 
use  that  ive  think   the  knowledge  thereby  obtained  will  be  to  its 
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possessor  in  making  a  living.    We  lose  sight  too  often  of  the  ele- 
ments of  culture  and  power  that  lie  in  the  study  of  a  subject. 

The  following  incident  illustrates  the  point:'  A  short  time  ago 
I  attended  an  educational  convention,  and  on  this  occasion  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  in  the  city  in  which  the  convention  was 
held  staled  that  his  son,  a  child  of  seven,  had  come  home  from 
school  at  noon  that  day  greatly  interested  in  a  fairy  story  that  he 
had  read  in  school.    That  at  the  dinner  table  the  child  narrated 
with  great  ease  and  fluency,  and  possibly  with  altogether  too  much 
interest,  the  entire  story,  but  that  when  he  "shut  him  up"  and  told 
him  to  tell  what  he  had  learned  in  arithmetic  the  child  had  not  a 
word  to  say.    This  gentleman,  and  he  was  a  man  far  above  the 
average  in  intelligence,  questioned  the  wisdom  of  permitting  chil- 
dren to  read  such  nonsense.    Was  he  right?    Certainly,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  man  who  thinks  that  we  should  teach  nothing 
or  permit  nothing  to  be  taught  in  school  that  will  not  immediately 
and  directly  increase  the  value  of  the  service  the  child  should  per- 
form in  getting  a  living  in  some  line  of  useful  and  honorable  em- 
ployment.   Yet,  in  that  larger  sense,  that  it  is  power  rather  than 
knowledge  that  the  educator  should  strive  to  impart,  he  was 
wrong.    The  child  was  at  that  age  in  which  the  imagination  was 
most  active,  and  if  his  power  of  imagination  was  ever  to  be  cul- 
tivated and  developed,  if  ease  and  facility  of  expression  was  ever 
to  be  cultivated  and  acquired,  it  must  have  been  at  that  age.  And 
what  better  agency  or  means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination 
than  the  fairy  stories  that  he  read  with  so  much  interest?    He  had 
not  yet  reached  the  age  at  which  the  powers  of  judgment,  compari- 
son, reasoning,  inferring  and  generalizing  had  begun  to  develop; 
hence,  he  was  not  interested  in  his  arithmetic,  and  it  would  not 
only  have  been  a  waste  to  have  given  all  the  time  to  his  arithmetic 
that  he  gave  to  his  reading,  but  to  have  forced  him  to  do  so  would 
have  resulted  in  mental  impairment  rather  than  development. 
There  is  also  a  bread-and-butter  value  to  the  exercises  that  give 
power  through  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination;  but  it  is  indi- 
rect, and  hence  not  always  seen  by  parents  who  have  not  the  time 
to  study  educational  problems.    The  inventor  who  is  fashioning 
and  making  his  model,  the  mechanic  who  is  fashioning  or  making 
some  useful  article,  whether  it  is  an  axe  helve,  a  plow  beam,  a 
horseshoe  or  an  article  of  furniture,  is  an  apt  workman,  but  not 
any  more  so  because  his  hand  is  skilled  in  execution,  than  because 
in  imagination,  by  the  aid  of  his  inner  eyes,  he  sees  the  finished 
article  upon  which  he  is  at  work.    Furthermore,  no  one  can  study 
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history  or  geography,  or  any  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  success, 
unless  he  has  an  active  imagination.  So  it  is  that  the  child  of 
seven  whose  interest  is  quickened  by  the  reading  of  fairy  stories  is 
after  all  doing  work  that  will  have  a  bearing  in  developing  the 
powers  that  will  make  him  a  serviceable  member  of  the  community. 

Now,  there  is  no  higher,  nobler  and  finer  art  than  that  of  living, 
and  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  train  children  to  appreciate  the 
profoundest  truths  and  to  acquire  those  high  ideals  that  make  for 
a  truer  and  nobler  life.  The  child  is  the  link  between  the  school 
and  the  home,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  art  in  the  schoolroom  a  love 
of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  can  be  carried  into  the  home  life. 

The'  first  step  in  this  process  will  be  the  removal  of  the  un- 
sightly rubbish  and  ash  piles  from  the  premises,  a  cleaning  up  of 
the  grounds,  the  planting  and  the  care  of  the  trees,  the  building 
of  a  neat  wire  fence  inclosing  the  grounds,  the  repainting  of  the 
old  building,  or  perhaps  the  construction  of  a  new  one,  which  in 
external  appearance  shall  please  the  eye  by  conformity  in  its  roof 
lines  and  designs  to  the  highest  ideals  of  architectural  beauty. 

The  grounds  and  buildings  should  be,  and  if  care  is  taken  in 
the  above  matters,  will  be,  a  source  of  pride  to  every  adult  and 
child  in  the  district.  Its  pleasing  appearance  will  serve  as  a  stim- 
ulant to  every  family  in  the  district  to  beautify  and  adorn  its  own 
home  and  grounds.  The  externals  looked  after,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  unsightly  and  uncomfortable  seats  and  desks  that 
have  been  carved  and  defaced  by  "jack-knives"  in  the  hands  of 
generations  of  boys,  and  replace  them  by  modern  hardwood  desks 
and  seats,  constructed  with  a  view  to  comfort  of  the  occupants. 
The  furniture  will,  in  finishing,  be  filled  with  varnish,  but  rubbed  to 
a  dead  finish  rather  than  left  with  a  glossy  finish.  The  dirty, 
smoky,  dingy,  patched  or  unpatched  walls  will  be  replaced  by  clean 
walls,  tinted  with  alabastine  or  covered  with  wall  paper  of  some 
soft  colors  that  are  restful  to  the  eyes  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
as  a  suitable  background  to  the  few  choice  but  happily  selected  pic- 
tures with  which  the  walls  are  to  be  hung.  These  matters  deserve 
far  more  attention  than  they  receive.  The  destiny  of  the  child  is 
shaped  very  largely  by  the  ideas  and  ideals  that  are  woven  into 
his  life  while  in  school.  At  this  age  he  responds  very  readily  to 
the  influences  of  beauty.  In  school  the  impressions  are  made  that 
create  his  ideals  that  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  control  his 
thoughts,  his  feelings  and  his  behavior.  Hence,  in  school  he 
should  be  surrounded  by  conditions  that  make  for  the  creation  of 
the  highest  ideals  of  life  and  living.    Few  appreciate  the  educa- 
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tional  value  of  good  pictures  and  of  copies  of  the  productions  of 
the  masters — both  from  artistic  and  imaginative  standpoints. 

At  the  request  of  the  department,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Whitford  of  Hast- 
ings has  kindly  consented  to  contribute  an  article  for  this  bulletin, 
offering  practical  and  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  and  school 
officers  who  wish  to  make  their  schoolrooms  more  attractive  and 
the  environments  of  school  children  more  inspiring. 

THE  WALLS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLROOM. 

'It  is  the  fundamental  testimony  of  Nature  that  God  has  spread 
man's  path  with  beauty,  because  he  has  consigned  his  life  to  work/' 

Beauty  in  the  schoolroom  is  something  we  have  hesitated  over 
too  long,  and  no  doubt  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  it  has  been  largely 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  term  "Art."  We  have  been  half 
afraid  that  to  study  art  closely  wTould  mean  one  of  two  things  to 
the  pupils :  Either  that  they  would  seem  to  be  aiming  at  becoming 
painters  or  sculptors  (creative  artists),  and  so  followers  of  what  has 
been  an  uncertain  calling;  or  that  art  study  meant  the  contempla- 
tion of  luxury,  and  would  only  give  the  child  glimpses  of  beauties 
it  could  never  hope  to  own,  leaving  it  discontented  with  the  sterner 
realities  of  life.  In  a  word,  we  have  feared  that  art,  like  sudden 
riches,  might  turn  the  child's  head,  and  give  it  "airs,"  unfitting  it 
for  the  life  of  work  and  worry  to  which  most  American  children 
are  supposed  to  have  been  born. 

The  beauties  of  nature  we  all  feel  and  appreciate  more  than  we 
try  to  tell.  Indeed,  the  races  of  men  have  always  raised  their  great- 
est civilization  and  accomplished  the  best  of  hand  and  brain  work, 
not  in  the  waste  places  of  the  desert,  but  in  those  gardens  of  the 
world  where  God  through  nature  has  set  His  fairest  lands. 

Again,  we  recognize  the  great  companionship  and  cheer  always 
afforded  by  any  beauty  in  one's  surroundings,  for  the  absence  of 
that  which  delights  the  eye  has  been  used  as  one  of  the  severest 
punishments  for  criminals.  The  dreary  place  of  exile,  the  bare 
white  walls  of  the  prison  cell,  are  purposely  stripped  of  every 
beauty  in  order  that  the  prisoner  may  suffer  the  extremes  of  lone- 
liness. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  believe  that  there  had  been  a  pur- 
pose back  of  our  long  neglect  of  the  dreary  schoolrooms;  and  yet 
what  an  alarming  likeness  there  was  until  of  late  between  these 
and  the  prison  halls!  Many  a  memory  can  go  back  to  the  time  when 
the  printed  page,  four  bare  walls  and  a  rod  in  the  corner  made  school 
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a  constant  dread,  and  truants,  sometimes,  of  us  all.  But  to-day 
wise  thought  is  being  given  to  the  welfare  of  the.  child,  new  meth- 
ods are  being  tested  and  accepted  as  fast  as  they  prove  helpful,  and 
now  art  has  come,  illustrating  the  printed  page  with  better  pic- 
tures and  retelling  the  story  of  the  book,  often  in  nobler  language, 
by  copies  of  the  great  masterpieces  upon  the  walls,  until  an  interest 
in  study  for  the  real  love  of  its  new  delights  is  sweetening  the 
relations  between  teacher  and  child  beyond  the  need  of  the  old 
severities. 

In  all  the  large  cities  and  many  smaller  towns  of  our  country 
leagues  are  being  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting  carefully 
selected  art  objects  into  the  public  schoolrooms.  Letters  from 
these  societies  and  from  teachers  in  the  schools  where  art  has  been 
introduced,  as  well  as  conversations  with  the  parents  interested, 
prove  in  every  instance  that  the  child  mind  develops  faster  and 
happier  in  these  new  conditions.  Surely  when  two  blades  of  grass 
have  been  made  to  grow  where  but  one  was  found  before,  we  rejoice 
in  the  new  life  and  place  no  hindrance  upon  the  hand  of  the  sower. 

Assured,  then,  that  art  is  to  be  a  factor  in  the  common  educa- 
tion, and  will  soon  be  used  in  every  schoolroom  in  our  state,  we 
must  consider  promptly  the  changes  to  be  made,  and  the  kind  of 
decoration  that  is  practical  and  possible  to  all. 

First,  then,  the  backgrounds — the  walls  and  woodwork.  Condi- 
tions are  best  if  the  plaster  of  wall  and  ceiling  is  in  the  rough  fin- 
ish, troweled  down;  and  in  building  new  this  may  be  insisted  upon 
in  place  of  what  is  called  the  white  "putty-coat."  The  rougher  sur- 
face takes  color  so  much  better,  and  when  painted  has  no  shining 
surfaces  so  tiresome  in  a  large  wall;  moreover,  it  does  not  crack  as 
easily,  and  it  is  cheaper. 

There  are  various  methods  of  giving  color  to  the  walls,  and  one 
thing  is  absolutely  certain,  viz.,  that  all  is  lost  if  the  plain  white  is 
not  covered  by  some  soft,  cheerful  tint.  It  is  easy  to  advise  having 
some  experienced  person  make  and  put  on  the  wall  tint,  but  if  that 
rare  individual  is  not  at  hand  there  is  no  reason  for  being  quite 
discouraged.  A  cheap  and  most  satisfactory  color  wash  may  be 
made  after  a  little  experimenting.  For  instance:  Take  an  ounce 
or  two  of  whiting,  an  eighth  as  much  of  yellow  ochre  (dry  color),  a 
little  light  yellow,  with  a  few  drops  of  glue  and  water  enough  to 
make  it  as  thin  as  whitewash.  This  when  dry  may  be  lighter  than 
desired,  but  by  adding  more  of  these  colors  or  darkening  it  with 
browns  or  dull  red  shades,  giving  it  gray  or  olive  tints  by  adding 
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blues,  one  may  gain  a  variety  of  results,  and  finally  be  able  to  mix 
the  large  quantities  in  safe  proportions.  A  wash  of  water  and 
powdered  glue  best  prepares  the  newly  plastered  wall  for  a  coat  of 
tinting.  To  mix  enough  color-wash  for  the  entire  room  at  first 
is  the  only  safe  plan,  always  adding  glue  or  mucilage  to  prevent 
the  color  from  "chalking  off"  when  dry.  Light  tints  of  green,  deep 
cream  or  gray  are  easily  obtained  in  the  prepared  oil  paints,  and 
many  prefer  the  oil  painted  wall,  although  it  is  somewhat  more 
expensive. 

In  tints  one  is  only  safe  by  trusting  to  nature,  and  in  doing  that 
one  is  perfectly  safe.  Olive  green  tints  that  are  like  the  willow 
leaf,  or  gray  greens  that  are  like  the  sage,  as  well  as  those  shades  of 
yellow  tans  and  reds  for  which  we  may  trust  the  leaves  of  au- 
tumn,— any  of  these  tints  reproduced  will  certainly  be  a  restful 
color  on  the  wall.  But  we  cannot  trust  to  our  memory  in  making 
the  color,  for  nature  is  always  cheating  us  into  the  belief  that  her 
colors  are  gay,  when,  if  really  studied  close  at  hand,  her  brightest 
hues  prove  surprisingly  subdued. 

Authorities  agree  that  the  shades  of  red,  terra  cottas,  etc.,  are 
suitable  for  halls,  but  too  tiresome  to  the  eyes  for  use  in  the  school- 
room unless  quite  toned  down.  For  the  rooms  with  northern  win- 
dows and  little  or  no  sun,  use  the  pale  creamy  yellows,  as  they  give 
a  sunny  glow  even  in  dark  days;  for  the  rooms  where  the  sun  comes 
all  day,  the  gray  greens  and  olive  tints,  and  in  each  case  have  the 
ceiling  light  cream.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  border  or  frieze 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches  deep  may  not  be  the  original  production 
of  even  an  inexperienced  hand.  A  stencil  cut  of  heavy  cardboard, 
repeating  some  simple  geometrical  design  or  leaf  arrangement  could 
be  carried  out  in  a  single  lighter  tint  of  the  wall  color,  and  might 
become  something  better  than  mere  ornament  if  spaces  were  left 
in  it  at  intervals  for  the  stenciling  of  some  noble  name  in  history 
or  literature.  Simple  picture  rails  should  resemble  the  woodwork, 
of  natural  finish,  or  carefully  painted  in  darker  tints  to  harmonize 
with  the  walls. 

The  window  shades  deserve  more  thought  than  is  usually  de- 
voted to  them,  those  of  gray  green  give  much  better  light  for  the 
eyes  than  the  yellow  ones.  Let  them  be  well  put  up,  to  run  true 
in  their  fixtures;  for  nothing  makes  a  room  look  more  distracting 
than  battered  window  shades,  irregularly  adjusted.  The  black- 
boards are  never  beautiful,  but  in  new  buildings  they  are  being 
lowered  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  some  schools  dark  green  or 
gray  is  used  in  place  of  black  on  the  boards,  as  being  more  artistic 
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imd  less  tiresome  to  the  eye.  Other  schools  are  hanging  curtains 
of  inexpensive  materials  in  soft  colors  to  draw  along  the  boards 
when  they  are  unused. 

In  hanging  pictures  an  authority  has  said  that  the  correct  dis- 
tance from  the  floor  to  the  center  of  the  picture  is  five  feet  and  six 
inches.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  impossible  in  schoolrooms 
to  place  pictures  on  this  level  of  the  eye,  and  because  they  must 
be  hung  farther  up  we  can  only  choose  works  of  good  size  and 
clear  outlines,  so  that  they  may  be  enjoyed  at  a  distance.  Let 
there  be  fewer  pictures  and  better  ones,  and  select  only  the  works 
of  real  art, — pictures  and  statuary  representing  the  masterpieces  of 
the  world.  Frames  are  best  made  of  simple  wood  moldings,  heavy 
enough  to  hold  the  glass,  but  never  elaborate  enough  to  detract  the 
attention  from  the  picture,  and  all  pictures  excepting  paintings  are 
improved  by  a  mat  or  margin. 

Within  the  scope  of  this  paper  one  cannot  describe  the  really 
good  art  that  may  now  be  obtained  for  schools  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable prices.  It  has  been  my  privilege  in  looking  into  the  sub- 
ject to  have  information  from  several  large  firms  east  of  us  who 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  reproduce  the  works  of  old  world 
artists  in  pictures  large  enough  to  be  clearly  seen  in  schoolrooms, 
durable  enough  to  last  for  years,  and  low  enough  in  price  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  smallest  county  school  to  save  pennies  enough 
in  a  short  time  for  the  possession  of  a  real  art  treasure. 

Prepare  the  wall  background,  take  down  small  pictures  and 
dust-gathering  ornaments,  refuse  with  kindness  and  courage  mis- 
cellaneous gifts  and  the  picture  of  only  passing  interest,  take  a 
little  time  to  consider  the  reproductions  of  real  art,  and  then  place 
a  copy  of  just  one  masterpiece  where  every  pupil  may  enjoy  it.  In 
time  you  will  place  others  beside  this,  and  if  your  art  has  been 
well  chosen  you  are  giving  to  the  child  who  may  never  travel  away 
from  the  farm  the  broad  educational  influences  that  are  constantly 
prized  by  the  wisest  men.  You  are  not  sowing  discontent,  for  the 
child  will  go  away  from  these  works  of  art  to  discover  their  beau- 
ties repeated  even  by  the  country  roadside,  and  the  common  places 
of  his  life  will  be  no  longer  common. 

To  encourage  the  collection  of  good  small  pictures,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  use  upon  the  walls  where  they  are  only  indistinct,  have 
them  saved  in  portfolios  to  use  as  lesson  illustrations,  as  there  is 
much  real  knowledge  to  be  gained  by  familiarity  with  even  the 
smallest  of  these  pictures.    Collections  of  authors'  portraits,  nota- 
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ble  buildings,  celebrated  paintings,  and  a  variety  of  subjects,  are  to 
be  encouraged  among  the  classes,  and  now  that  such  good  repro- 
ductions for  class  use  may  be  had  at  a  penny  a  picture,  or  even 
less  (in  large  quantities),  it  seems  quite  possible  to  let  the  children 
make  portfolios  that  may  be  circulated  even  in  the  homes,  each 
room  or  class  collecting  a  different  set  of  prints.  But  the  small 
pictures  should  not  be  used  upon  the  walls;  this  space  must  be 
kept  for  large  objects  of  real  art. 

Plaster  casts  are  often  as  great  a  pleasure,  and  sometimes  more 
effective  in  decoration  than  pictures.  They  certainly  have  an  art- 
istic charm  all  their  own,  and  should  be  included  in  school  art 
whenever  possible. 

In  closing,  let  me  urge  some  simple  beginning  in  art  for  every 
school,  no  matter  how  small  a  room  or  how  few  the  scholars.  We 
have  contented  ourselves  so  long  with  common,  dreary  surround- 
ings; let  us  now  place  upon  the  walls  our  high  ideals,  in  religion, 
patriotism,  literature  and  art,  and  when  we  by  such  acts  recognize 
in  the  public  schoolroom  our  personal  love  for  these  ideals,  we 
will,  by  that  which  is  better  than  precept,  teach  the  American  child 
to  regard  with  special  honor  all  true  nobleness  and  beauty. 

ADELINE  B.  WHITFORD. 

Hastings,  Minn.,  March  9,  1900. 


School  boards  and  teachers  in  rural  districts  would  buy  more 
pictures  for  the  schoolroom  and  parents  more  for  the  home  if  they 
could  know  what  really  beautiful  pictures  and  copies  of  famous 
pictures  the  art  publishers  are  producing,  and  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  all.  These  can  be  ordered  through  local  dealers  or  direct 
from  publishers.  But  before  ordering  purchasers  should  write  to 
publishers  for  price  lists  and  descriptions  of  pictures  from  which 
to  order. 

After  obtaining  descriptive  lists  of  pictures  and  making  your 
selections,  those  living  near  the  cities  can  order  through  local 
dealers, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  art  objects  recommended  by  the 
writer  of  the  above  article  for  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom,  and  for 
albums  with  which  schoolrooms  migTit  be  supplied: 


SIR  GALAHAD  AND  HORSE— (Watts). 
Loaned  by  The  J.  C.  Witter  Company,  123  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Loaned  by  Prang  Educational  Co.,  Boston. 


BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON— (Sandham). 
Loaned  by  Prang  Educational  Co.,  Boston. 
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Shakespeare. 
Washington. 
Lincoln. 
Franklin. 


PORTRAITS 


Longfellow. 
Whittier. 
Gladstone. 
Webster,  etc. 


HERO  PICTURES. 


To  call  out  a  spirit  of  chivalry,  to  stimulate  the  love  of  heroism,  and  to 


arouse  the  imagination, 
history. 

Sir  Galahad. 
King  Arthur. 
St.  George. 
Joan  of  Arc. 


as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  teaching  of  literature  and 

Lion  of  Lucerne. 
The  Minute  Man. 
Shaw  Memorial. 
Faragut  Monument. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


To  arouse  interest  in  general  history, 
tion  through  monument®  and  buildings. 

Sphinx  and  Pyramids. 
The  Acropolis,  Athens. 
Parthenon,  Athens. 
Roman  Forum. 
Roman  Coliseum. 
Arch  of  Titus. 
Arch  of  Constantine. 
Pompeii  and  Mt.  Vesuvius. 
Church  of  St.  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople. 


and  to  trace  the  growth  of  civiliza- 


Cathedral  St.  Marks,  Venice. 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
Cathedral  of  Cologne. 
Westminster  Abbey. 
Houses  of  Parliament. 
London  Tower. 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 
Capitol  at  Washington. 


CASTS. 


Homer. 
Cicero. 

Julius  Caesar. 
The  Young  Augustus. 
Boys  with  Trumpets.  Luca  della 
Robia. 

Boys  Singing.  Luca  della  Robia. 
Boys  Dancing.   Luca  della  Robia 


Winged  Victory. 
Hermes  (head). 
Lion.  Barye. 
Panther.  Barye. 
Columbus.  Canova. 
Franklin. 

Lincoln.    St.  Gaudens. 


PAINTINGS. 

Sistine  Madonna.  The  Boy  Christ  (head).  Hofmann. 

The  Gleaners.   Millet.  Reading  from  Homer.  Alma 

Knitting  Shephardess.   Millet  Tadema. 

Holy  Night.   Correggio.  Aurora.   Guido  Reni. 

The  Sower.   Millet.  The  Prophets.  Sargent. 

Pictures  of  ships,  animals,  etc. 
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I  give  below  the  names  of  all  the  prominent  photo  and  art  com- 
panies known  to  me.  There  doubtless  are  others  equally  prominent 
and  reliable. 

The  following  companies  are  deserving  of  great  credit  for  what 
they  have  done  for  art  in  the  schools  through  discovery  of  new 
methods  and  processes  of  printing  and  reproducing  pictures,  and 
at  popular  prices : 

Prang  Educational  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago,  have  large  repro- 
ductions and  unfading  carbon  photos  at  one  dollar  and  upwards. 
Large  platino  prints,  18x22,  listed  three  dollars;  dainty  colored 
prints  for  primary  rooms,  forty  cents.  Platinettes,  7x9  inches,  in 
many  subjects  (excellent  for  class  use),  five  cents  each. 

A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  Olive  street,  Boston,  furnish  absolutely  fade- 
less carbon  photos,  large  and  of  accurate  detail,  five  dollars  to  ten 
dollars  each;  subjects — historic  art,  American  statesmen,  etc.;  also 
some  valuable  pictures  in  sets;  subjects — historic  art  (four  sets), 
Shakespeare  (one  set),  Washington  (one  set).  There  are  ten  artistic 
prints,  9x12,  in  each  set;  price  per  set,  one  dollar.  A  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  pictures  is  included  with  each  set,  and  this  is  a  very  de- 
sirable feature. 

The  well  known  Perry  pictures  (Perry  Picture  Company,  Maiden, 
Mass.)  are  useful  for  class  work  and  children's  collections.  They 
include  1,600  subjects,  on  paper  5Jx8  inches,  and  are  published  at 
one  cent  each  for  twenty-five  or  more. 

The  J.  C.  Witter  Company,  123  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  will 
send  a  large  catalogue  at  fifty  cents,  this  amount  being  deducted 
from  the  first  three  dollar  order.  The  book  is  full  of  illustrations 
and  valuable  information  on  school  decoration.  This  company  pub- 
lishes a  valuable  set  of  6x8  pictures  at  a  penny  each.  These  are 
arranged  in  envelopes,  under  correct  art  history  divisions,  com- 
prising over  200  carefully  selected  subjects;  also,  large  prints, 
very  clear,  suitable  for  walls,  at  from  twenty-five  cents  up  to  sev- 
eral dollars  in  price.  Their  catalogue  illustrates  casts  of  plaster  of 
an  unbreakable  composition,  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Celebrity  Photo  &  Art  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  (256  Boylston 
street),  publishes  a  remarkably  fine  series,  the  "Beacon  Hill  Prints," 
a  platinotype  reproduction  of  great  clearness  and  exactness  in  de- 
tail.   Prices  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars. 

For  other  lists  address:  Frank  Hegger,  288  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  (photographs);  P.  P.  Caproni  &  Bro.,  Newcomb  street,  Boston 
(casts). 
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New  Amsterdam  Book  Co.,  New  York  (15G  Fifth  avenue),  pub- 
lish the  "Thornton  Prints"  of  modern  art,  being  platinum  photo- 
graphs from  negatives. 

Very  fine  portraits  of  American  authors  are  the  "Atlantic  Por- 
traits,'1 of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne,  published  by  the  Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
at  one  dollar  each  (price  to  schools,  eighty-five  cents). 

Curtis  &  Cameron,  Boston,  are  large  and  extensive  producers 
of  the  very  fine  Copley  Prints  and  Copley  Sepias. 

George  P.  Brown  &  Co.,  Beverly,  Mass.,  publish  about  one  thou- 
sand small  prints  for  class  use,  at  one  cent,  and  a  series  of  larger 
pictures,  9x12,  at  three  cents  each. 

The  publishers  have  sent  a  few  samples  of  art  objects  to  the  de- 
partment, where  they  may  be  seen  by  those  interested  in  art  for 
school  rooms. 

ART  EXCHANGE. 

The  department  would  suggest  that  teachers  in  three  or  four 
neighboring  school  districts  meet  and  select  a  set  of  pictures,  each 
for  his  own  school,  that  shall  be  distinct  and  different  from  those 
selected  by  the  others  in  the  group  of  districts;  that  the  pictures 
so  selected  remain  for  one  term  in  the  schoolhouse  purchasing 
them;  that  during  this  time  the  children  make  a  careful 
study,  both  of  the  life  of  the  artist  and  the  story  of  the  picture; 
that  at  the  close  of  the  term  the  pictures  in  one  district  be  ex- 
changed for  those  of  another  district ;  and  that  the  exchange  con- 
tinue in  this  way  at  t1he  close  of  each  term  until  the  children  in  all 
the  districts  have  sat  for  a  term  under  the  influence  of  all  the 
pictures  in  all  the  districts  comprised  in  the  group. 

I  would  recommend  the  purchase  of  two,  three  or  four  pictures 
and  a  cast  by  each  district.  These,  together  with  the  really  fine 
prints  and  platinotype  reproductions  that  can  be  had  at  from  one 
to  five  cents  each,  and  preserved  in  albums  for  exchange  with 
neighboring  districts,  will  leave  little  to  be  desired  as  aids  in  art 
culture. 
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The  following  sets  are  merely  suggestions: 


FIRST  SET. 


Lincoln's  Portrait. 

Head  of  Christ.  Hofmann. 

Madonna  (either  Sistine  Madonna,  or  Madonna  of  the  Olive,  or  Madonr 
of  the  Chair,  or  Boderhousen's  Mother  and  Child). 
The  Gleaners,  or  The  Angelus. 

Return  of  the  Mayflower. 
A  Corot  Landscape. 

SECOND  SET. 

Longfellow. 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.  Lentze. 

Song  of  the  Lark.  Breton. 

Saved.  Lnndseer. 

Repose  in  Egypt.   Van  Dyck. 


Washington.   Gilbert  Stuart. 

By  the  Riverside.   Le  Rolle. 

The  Horse  Fair.  Bonheur. 

Signing  the  Declaration.  Trumbull. 

Holy  Family.  Murillo. 

Christ  in  the  Garden.  Hofmann. 

The  art  interchange  committee  of  the  Minnesota  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  will  co-operate  gladly  with  any  Minnesota  school 
in  the  furthering  of  art  interests. 

This  committee  is  ready  to  furnish,  at  merely  nominal  fees,  on 
the  same  conditions  as  to  women's  clubs,  1,000  lantern  slides,  100 
fine  Florentine  photographic  reproductions,  numerous  magazine 
articles  upon  art,  and  lectures,  single  or  in  courses,  upon  art  and 
kindred  topics. 

No  better  opportunity  is  needed  by  any  group  of  teachers  or 
of  pupils  wishing  to  take  up  a  systematic  study  of  the  development 
of  Italian  painting. 

Address  for  information  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rankin,  secretary.  All 
members  of  the  committee  will  be  found  ready  to  give  enthusiastic 
and  generous  aid  to  any  students  making  application. 


Mrs.  W.  A.  Hall  1777  Colfax  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 


THIRD  SET. 


MEMBERS  OP  COMMITTEE. 


Prof.  Maria  Sanford,  chairman 


State  University,  Minneapolis, 


Mrs.  George  Metcalf .  . . 
Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Thompson 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Booth  


 Winona. 

 The  Marlborough,  St.  Paul. 

1529  University  Ave.  S.  E*  Minneapolis. 


110  W.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Paul. 
.  .879  Pascal  Ave..  Hamline. 


Mrs.  H.  O.  Burbank 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Rankin.  . 
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WITH  THE  BIRDS. 

It  were  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  inspire  our  children  with 
,  a  love  of  nature,  with  a  love  of  trees  and  flowers,  with  a  love  of 
■  birds  and  of  bird  songs,  of  sunsets  and  the  rainbow,  if  our  efforts 
are  to  be  limited  by  the  exercises  of  Arbor  Day.    Fortunately,  our 
work  need  not  be  so  circumscribed.    We  should  daily  teach  them 
to  love  Nature,  to  interpret  her  varying  phenomena,  and  to  sym- 
]  pathize  with  her  various  moods.    In  this  we  have  as  aids  all  lit- 
erature and  all  art.    In  the  country  the  conditions  are  most  per- 
t  feet  and  favorable  for  such  a  study.    Our  children  may  happily 
here  make  their  acquaintance  with  Nature  at  first  hand,  instead 
of  through  books.    In  such  a  knowledge  we  have  an  experience 
which  is  at  once  both  realism  and  romance.    It  is  here  the  teacher's 
'  happy  lot  to  learn  with  the  children,  and  to  help  them  read,  love 
'  and  interpret.    Closely  united,  indeed  inseparably  blended,  with  a 
love  of  trees  and  flowers  is  a  love  of  the  little  denizens  of  the  air 
that  make  their  homes  in  those  tree-tops  which  Longfellow  so  finely 
calls  "half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven." 

The  legislature  of  Minnesota  in  1897  established  by  law  "Bird 
Day"  in  connection  with  Arbor  Day.  It  is  therefore  the  duty,  as 
it  should  be  the  pleasure,  of  the  Minnesota  teacher  to  celebrate  the 
day  with  appropriate  exercises.  Prof.  D.  Lange  of  the  Central 
High  School,  St.  Paul,  and  author  of  the  charming  book,  "Our  Na- 
tive Birds,"  published  by  the  MacMillan  Company,  writes:  (I  quote 
!  by  permission  of  the  publishers.) 


This  education  must  begin  in  our  public  schools.   Every  boy  is  a  born 

■  bird-student,  but  his  natural  methods  are  too  destructive  for  the  birds  In 
the  nature-study  work  children  must  learn  the  habits  of  our  common  birds 
and  must  learn  the  benefits  the  birds  render  us.   Give  them  glimpses  of  the 

'  work  of  birds— how  they  build  their  little  homes,  care  for  their  young  and 
defend  them  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives.   Show  them  to  what  dangers 

,  birds  are  constantly  exposed,  and  how  the  fall  and  spring  migrations  always 
are  long,  dangerous  .journeys.  Too  much  direct  forbidding  and  preaching  is 
harmnil.   In  connection  with  the  study,  read  such  articles  as  "Silverspot  the 

f  Crow,"  and  "Redruff  the  Don  Valley  Partridge,"  in  Thompson's  ''Wild  An' 
mate  I  Have  Known."   Literature  of  that  kind  creates  true  sympathy  with 

'  ?  J'S'  anA  after  that  is  awakened,  the  boy  is  converted.  This  bird  study 
should  not  be  mere  play,  but  should  be  made  profitable,  although  pleasant 
woriv.  Let  teachers  and  schools  do  all  they  can  do  to  spread  good  bird  litera- 
ture and  to  fight  such  traditional  ignorance  that  does,  for  instance,  stili  pre- 
vail against  hawks  and  owls,  This  work  must,  however,  also  receive  due 
attention  in  high  schools,  and  in  normal  schools  from  which  our  teachers  so 
out  In  these  schools,  as  well  as  in  common  schools,  bird-study  clubs  can  do 
much  good,  if  they  strictly  refrain  from  collecting  birds  and  eggs,  and  if  the 

^teachers  see  to  it  that  nests  are  not  frequently  visited.   Every  bird  actually 
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placed  in  a  collection  by  school  boys  probably  means  the  wounding  or  killing: 
of  half  a  dozen.  Yon  may  be  sure  that,  if  you  start  schoolboys  collecting 
eggs  and  birds,  you  will  soon  have  studied  the  birds  out  of  the  country. 
Every  teacher  that  augments  the  egg  and  bird  collecting  mania  helps  to 
decrease  our  birds.  Use  good  charts  and  colored  pictures,  observe  the  birds 
outdoors,  and  let  alone  those  that  you  cannot  reach  by  these  means,  More- 
over, in  many  states  schoolboy  collectors  would  violate  the  law.  This  collect- 
ing must  be  done  only  by  competent  licensed  collectors.  Most  private  collec- 
tions serve  only  the  whim  of  the  collector.  The  flowers  bloom  most  beauti- 
fully where  they  grow,  and  the  birds  are  most  beautiful  and  sing  most 
sweetly  when  they  perch  on  the  tree-swaying  branches. 

Prof.  Lange  has  handed  me  the  following  titles  of  poems,  books 
and  magazines  from  which  material  may  be  secured  for  Bird  Day 
exercises : 


1.  Longfellow: 

The  Birds  of  Killingworth. 
The  Herons  of  Elmwood. 
The  Legend  of  the  Crossbill. 
Extracts  from  Hiawatha. 

2.  Emerson: 

Each  and  All. 

3.  Whittier: 

The  Barefoot  Boy. 
How  the  Robin  Came. 

4.  Celia  Phaxter: 

The  Wounded  Curlew. 
The  Great  White  Owl. 

5.  Lucy  Larcom: 

The  Brown  Thrush 
Books  and  Magazines: 

1.  Whittier:   Child  Life  in  Poetry. 

2.  Bryant:   Library  of  Poetry  and  Song. 

3.  The  Birds  Before  Uncle  Sam.   ("Our  Native  Birds."  Lange.) 

4.  Bird  Lore.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.)  (This  magazine  is 
devoted  to  the  potection  and  the  study  of  birds,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  Audu- 
bon societies.)' 

5.  Birds  and  All  Nature.  Chicago. 

6.  Silverspot  and  Redruff,  in  Thompson's  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known."' 

7.  .Tames  Lane  Allen:   The  Kentucky  Cardinal,  pages  14  to  21. 

8.  Essays  and  extracts  on  birds,  from  the  works  of  John  Burroughs. 

9.  Descriptions  of  bird-life,  from  the  works  of  C.  C.  Abbott. 
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A  BUSINESS  AND  TEACHERS'  PREPARATORY  COURSE 

FOR 

MINNESOTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


)  1   St.  Paul,  Sept.  26,  1900. 

County  and  City  Superintendents, 

Gentlemen  :  The  new  law  providing  for  the  state  certification 
of  teachers  has  now  been  in  force  one  year,  and  certain  deductions 
may  he  made  from  the  past  experience. 

Eleven  thousand  and  eight  applicants  have  taken  the  examina- 
tion for  teachers'  certificates.  Of  this  number  4,508,  or  about 
forty -one  per  cent,  have  failed  to  pass  and  to  secure  the  certificates 
applied  for.  The  department  has  not  the  data  that  county  super- 
intendents have  to  analyze  returns  and  find  the  cause  of  failures 
so  as  to  suggest  the  remedy.  As  county  superintendent,  will  you 
not  analyze  the  results  in  your  county,  and  write  the  department, 
stating  your  view  of  the  case,  and  suggest  remedies  for  any  defect 
in  the  law  or  in  the  administration  that  you  may  have  observed. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  or  any  of  the  applicants  who  failed 
to  secure  a  state  certificate  are  thereby  debarred  from  teaching, 
as  the  law  provides  that  the  county  superintendent  may  issue  per- 
mits known  as  third  grade  certificates  to  teach  a  particular  school 
(named  in  the  permit)  if  he  thinks  the  applicant  has  sufficient  ed- 
ucation to  teach  that  particular  school.  Nor  does  it  follow  in  every 
case  that  the  applicant  who  failed  to  secure  a  certificate  is  un- 
worthy of  one.    Physical  conditions  frequently  prevent  the  appli- 
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cant  from  doing  justice  to  himself  upon  a  written  examination,  and 
the  county  superintendent  will  in  such  cases  grant  the  applicant 
the  third  grade  permit  authorized  by  the  law,  if  he  is  satisfied  with 
applicant's  qualifications  to  teach  the  school  he  has  engaged  to 
teach. 

Judging  from  the  standpoint  of  the  examiner  the  per  cent,  of  - 
failures  is  very  large,  but  I  apprehend  that  the  failures  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  failures  of  young  high  school  students,  yet  in 
school,  writing  for  a  certificate  before  they  are  prepared  to  teach; 
that  many  others  are  only  third  grade  teachers  who  began  to  teach 
with  inadequate  preparation. 

But  the  third  class  of  failures  is  made  up  from  high  school  grad- 
uates, and  it  is  to  the  failure  of  this  class  of  applicants  that  I  wish 
to  refer  in  this  letter. 

What  are  the  facts? 

Here  are  hundreds  of  high  school  graduates, — all  of  whom  have 
had  from  one  to  two  years'  "schooling"  more  than  is  necessary  to 
teach  the  average  rural  or  graded  school,  and  more  than  necessary 
to  secure  a  first-grade  certificate, — failing  to  secure,  on  an  easy 
examination,  a  second-grade  certificate.  Our  high  schools  should 
meet  the  demands  of  pupils  and  patrons.  From  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  of  high  school  pupils  expect  to  teach,  and  our  high  schools 
should  certainly  offer  the  scholastic  training  to  enable  them  to  do 
so.  Every  graduate  of  a  high  school  should  easily  meet  the  schol- 
astic test  of  a  writtten  examination  for  a  first-grade  certificate.  A 
large  per  cent,  of  such  graduates  fail  to  meet  the  test  for  even  a 
second-grade  certificate. 

THE  CAUSE. 

The  reasons  for  this  failure  are : 

First — Teachers,  parents  and  patrons  rush  their  children 
through  the  grades  too  rapidly.  The  children  reach  difficulties 
before  they  are  sufficiently  matured  to  grasp  them  and  to  compre- 
hend the  subjects  they  are  studying.  They  memorize  and  recite, 
perhaps,  but  not  understandingly.  Their  service  is  "lip  service." 
The  studying  and  reciting,  in  language  that  is  hardly  intelligible 
to  them,  of  facts  they  fail  to  comprehend;  the  working  of  mathe- 
matical problems  from  models  or  from  copies  of  the  work  of  similar 
examples;  the  reciting  of  facts  of  history,  the  significance  of  which 
they  cannot  see  or  understand — is  not  education.  It  is  the  reverse 
of  education  in  its  true  sense.  It  is  not  the  drawing  out,  the  ex- 
panding and  developing  of  the  intellect.    On  the  contrary,  such 
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methods  have  a  narrowing  effect  upon  the  child's  mental  growth. 
It,  in  many  instances,  is  positively  injuring  them,  intellectually  and 
physically.  The  above  conditions  result,  as  above  stated,  from 
starting  children  to  school  too  early,  and  rushing  them  through  too 
rapidly;  not  giving  time  for  their  mental  faculties  to  develop  at  the 
same  rate  that  the  difficulties  they  meet  in  school  increase  and 
multiply.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suggest  the  remedy  that  will  cor- 
rect and  cure  this  defect  in  our  educational  system. 

The  second  cause  for  failures  of  high  school  graduates  not  only  to 
meet  the  test  of  a  written  examination  for  teachers,  but  also  to 
teach  when  they  do  meet  the  examination  test  and  secure  a 
certificate,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination,  upon  entering  the  high  school,  at  thirteen  years  of  age, 
in  all  those  practical  branches  of  study  that  they  will  be  required 
to  teach  four  years  later,  upon  graduating  from  the  high  school. 

The  children  receive  the  "schooling"  in  those  branches  that  consti- 
tutes all  they  get  of  a  business  education  before  they  entered  the  high 
school.  By  such  an  arrangement  they  pursue  those  useful  practical 
branches  only  while  they  are  mere  children,  before  arriving  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years.  (Some  children  are  over  thirteen  before  en- 
tering the  high  school,  but  equally  as  large  a  number  enter  at  twelve.) 

Pursuing  these  practical,  useful  branches  in  childhood,  they  can 
have  only  a  chiWs  view  and  understanding  of  them,  and  by  the  time 
they  have  passed  through  the  high  school,  where  these  subjects  are 
not  taught,  they  have  forgotten  much  that  they  had  known  about 
them  upon  entering  the  high  school. 

What  right  have  we  to  expect  our  high  school  graduates  to  pass 
a  creditable  examination  in  geography,  grammar,  history,  reading, 
penmanship  and  spelling?  What  right  have  we  to  expect  them  to 
teach  these  subjects  with  such  inadequate  preparation  at  so  tender 
an  age?  What  right  have  business  men  to  expect  their  boys  to 
write  legibly,  to  spell  correctly,  and  read  fluently,  to  apply  the 
principles  of  arithmetic  in  the  solution  of  practical  business  prop- 
ositions, when  the  only  training  they  have  received  in  these  branches 
was  at  an  age  before  they  had  matured  sufficiently  to  be  properly 
trained  in  any  subject?  What  right  has  the  state  to  expect  her 
citizens  to  understand  the  significance  of  facts  of  history  and  eco- 
nomics, and  to  apply  the  teaching  thereof  in  the  solution  of  current 
social  and  economic  problems,  if  their  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
history  is  based  upon  what  they  learned  thereof  before  art" ring  at 
thirteen  years  of  age? 
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It  is  preposterous  to  expect  it.  It  is  true  that  the  mental  dis- 
cipline acquired  by  four  years'  training  in  the  high  school,  and 
the  intellectual  power  developed  thereby,  makes  our  high  school 
graduates  apt  pupils.  They  learn  business  and  business  methods, 
and  acquire  skill  in  manual  occupations  more  rapidly  than  do  those 
who  have  not  had  such  training.  They  become  more  successful 
business  men  and  more  skillful  and  efficient  clerks  and  mechanics, 
and  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time,  than  without  this  high  school 
training,  but  it  is  folly  to  expect  anything  more  than  we  are  getting 
now  from  our  present  educational  methods. 

REMEDY. 

What  are  the  remedies  to  be  applied  in  correcting  our  present 
educational  methods? 
Allow  me  to  suggest: 

First — With  reference  to  the  high  school  pupil  not  intending 
to  go  to  college,  the  remedy  is  simply  to  teach  them,  in  the  high 
school,  English  composition  from  the  practical  side.  Cut  latin  out  of 
the  high  school  course  and  one-half  year's  higher  mathematics 
(higher  algebra  for  instance),  and  substitute  therefor,  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  high  school  course, — when  the  pupils  are  more  mature 
in  mind  and  body  and  possess  a  greater  intellectual  grasp,  after 
they  have  had  the  benefit  of  two  years  of  high  school  training, — sub- 
stitute at  this  point  for  latin  and  higher  algebra  two  years  in  a  mod- 
ern language,  American  history,  economics,  commercial  geography, 
commercial  arithmetic,  and  civics.  When  this  has  been  done,  we  will 
have  less  complaints  from  business  men  that  their  boys  and  girls 
have  little  business  sense  or  training  for  business;  from  educators, 
that  high  school  graduates  cannot  teach  and  pass  an  examination 
for  a  teacher's  certificate. 

High  school  pupils  who  intend  to  go  to  college  might  possibly 
take  the  same  course  in  the  high  school  that  they  are  now  taking, 
viz.,  a  course  embracing  a  four  years'  course  in  latin  and  three  and 
one-half  years  in  higher  mathematics,  and  five  years  in  the  sciences, 
history  and  English,  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  training 
the  high  schools  can  give  for  business  is  the  very  best 
preparation  they  can  make  for  a  college  course,  and  most  people 
outside  of  college  faculties  who  have  studied  educational  problems 
concur  in  the  above  opinion. 

The  pupil  who  substitutes  for  one  or  two  years'  latin  and  a 
half  year's  mathematics  the  subjects  above  mentioned  will  make 
as  much  stronger  college  student  from  such  instruction  as  he  will 
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become  a  stronger  and  more  efficient  business  man  and  more  prac- 
tical mechanic  therefor.  And  the  reason  the  substitution  is  not 
made  is  that  colleges  will  not  accept  the  substitutes.  They  require  the 
four  years'  latin  and  three  and  one-half  years  in  algebra  and  geom- 
etry. Our  high  school  curriculum  is  already  as  much  overcrowded 
as  is  the  course  of  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  So  our  high 
school  curriculum  cannot  be  improved  by  additions  thereto;  and 
it  cannot  be  improved  by  changes  in  the  course  and  substitutions 
for  branches  never  taught  unless  the  university  and  our  colleges 
voluntarily  consent  thereto,  and  co-operate  in  working  out  a  new 
business  course;  or  unless  our  high  school  boards  can  act  inde- 
pendently in  the  matter,  and  by  the  excellency  of  the  work  done, 
force  the  colleges  to  accept  work  done  in  a  Tour  years'  business  course 
in  the  high  school  as  the  equivalent  of  the  four  years  now  done  in 
the  high  schools  preparatory  for  the  present  Classical  and  Latin- 
Scientific  courses. 

We  must  fit  pupils  in  the  high  school  for  college,  and  to  do  so  the 
three  courses,  viz.,  Classical,  Latin-Scientific,  and  Literary,  in  our 
high  school  curriculum,  must  remain  substantially  as  they  are.  But 
the  colleges  should  admit  that  it  is  possible  to  prepare  students  to 
enter  college  by  a  four  years'  high  school  training,  with  two  or  three 
years  in  latin,  or  in  a  modern  language,  and  three  years  in  algebra 
and  geometry. 

Either  this,  or  the  high  school  must  have  a  separate  course  for 
the  pupils  having  in  view  a  college  course  and  those  not  having  in 
view  such  course.  This  is  impracticable  and  undesirable,  for  few 
pupils  that  finally  go  to  college  have  this  in  view  upon  entering 
the  high  school,  while  many,  who,  upon  entering  the  high  school, 
intend  to  continue  their  studies  in  college,  are  finally  unable  to 
do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  getting  at  this  problem  "wrong  end 
to."  The  colleges  should  make  greater  effort  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  people.  They  should  accept  the  work  of  the  good  four  years' 
high  school,  instead  of  regarding  the  high  school  as  mere  fitting 
schools  for  colleges.  To  state  the  proposition  in  another  form :  In- 
stead of  conducting  high  schools  as  college  preparatory  schools, 
why  should  we  not  conduct  colleges  as  finishing  institutions  for 
high  schools? 

But  after  all,  from  the  present  outlook,  the  reform,  if  it  must 
not  come  from  our  universities  and  colleges,  can  certainly  be  im- 
mediately effected  by  them  if  they  so  choose.    In  the  meantime, 
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the  department  modestly  and  reluctantly  offers  the  following  sug- 
gestive business  high  school  course  to  parallel  the  college  course 
in  our  high  schools: 


COURSE  I.  COURSE  II. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

CIVIC. 

Hours 

per 
Week. 

Freshman 

Hours 

per 
Week. 

Class. 

1 

5 
5 
5 

/      1  • 

English:  Classics  and  Com- 
position. 
History:  Ancient. 
Algebra:  Elementary. 
Latin  or  French  or  German. 

1 

5 
5 
3 
2 

English:  Classics  and  Com- 
position (with  classes  in 
Course  I.). 

History:  Ancient  (with  class- 
es in  Course  I.). 

Algebra:  Elementary  (with 
classes  in  Course  I.). 

Penmanship  and  Commercial 
Arithmetic. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

1 

5 
5 
5 

English:  Classics  and  Com- 
position. 
History:  Medieval. 
Algebra:  /Elementary. 
Latin  or  French  or  German. 

1 

5 
5 
3 
2 

English:   Classics  and  Com- 
position  (with    classes  in 
Course  I.). 

History:  Medieval  (with  class- 
es in  Course  I.). 

Algebra:   Elementary  (with 
classes  in  Course  I.). 

Penmanship  and  Commercial 
Arithmetic. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Sophomore 

Class. 

1 

5 
5 
5 

English:  Classics  and  Com- 
position. 
History:  Modern. 
Biology  (Animal). 
Latin  or  French  or  German. 

i 

1 

5 
5 

2  i 
3 

English:  Classics  and  Com- 
position (with  classes  in 
Course  I.). 

History:  Modern  (with  class- 
es in  Course  I.). 

Commercial  Geography. 

Business  Practice:  Business 
Forms  and  Letter  Writing. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

1 

5 
5 
5 

English:  Classics  and  Com- 
position. 
Plane  Geometry. 
Biology  (Plant  or  Physical). 
Latin  or  French  or  German. 

1 

5 
5 
3 

..i 

English:  Classics  and  Com- 
position (with  classes  in 
Course  I.). 

Plane  Geometry  (with  classes 
in  Course  L). 

Physical    and  Commercial 

s  Geography. 

Business  Practice:  Business 
Forms  and  Letter  Writing. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 
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COURSE  I.  COURSE  II. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

CIVIC. 

Hours 

per 
Week. 

Junior 

Hours 

per 
Week. 

Class. 

3 
5 

5 
5 
5 

American  Literature.  ^ 
English  History  and  1  Choose 

Commerce.               j  two. 
Plane  Geometry.  J 
Physics. 

Latin  or  French  or  German 
or  Spanish. 

2 
5 
3 
5 
3 

American  Literature  (with 
classes  in  Course  L). 

English  History  and  Com- 
merce. 

Plane  Geometry  (with  Class 

in  Course  I.). 
Modern  Language  (with 

Freshman  Class  in  Course  I.). 
Book-keeping. 

3 
5 

5 
5 

Rhetoric. 

American  History  and  Indus- 
try. 
Physics. 

Latin  or  French  or  German 
or  Spanish. 

5 

5 
5 
3 

American  History  and  Indus- 
try (with  classes  in  Course 
I.). 

Physics    (with    classes  in 

Course  I.). 
Modern      Language  (with 

Freshman  Class  in  Course  I.). 
Book-keeping. 

Senior 

Class. 

5 
3 
5 
5 

English  Literature. 
Civics  and  Taxation. 
Chemistry  or  Geology. 
Latin  or  French  or  German 
or  Spanish. 

3 

5 
5 

5 

Civics   and    Taxation  (with 

classes  in  Course  I.). 
Physics. 

Modern     Language  (with 

Sophomores  in  Course  I.). 
Business  Law  (Contracts). 

5 
3 
5 
5 

English  Literature. 
Economics. 

Chemistry  or  Astronomy. 
Latin  or  French  or  German 
or  Spanish. 

i 

5 
5 
5 
5 

Economics  (with  Sophomores 
in  Course  I.). 

Chemistry  (with  classes  in 
Course  I.). 

Modern  Language  (with  Soph- 
omore class  in  Course  I.). 

Business  Law:  Negotiable  In- 
struments. 

The  above  course  can  be  easily  modified  to  meet  local  conditions. 
In  some  towns  phonography  and  typewriting  will  be  substituted  for 
book-keeping;  and  English  composition  for  English  history  and 
commerce,  in  the  third  year  of  the  course.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  above  course  substantially  complies  with  the  requirements  for 
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admission  to  the  civic  course  at  the  state  university.  It  is  short 
only  in  mathematics;  but  to  add  a  year  in  higher  algebra  and  solid 
geometry  would  necessitate  cutting  out  branches  that  are  essential 
for  a  complete  business  course  in  the  high  school.  Solid  geometry, 
it  is  true,  might  be  substituted  for  chemistry  in  the  last  semester, 
and  this  substitution,  in  the  opinion  of  the  deparment,  would 
strengthen  the  course,  yet  many  teachers  will  be  reluctant  to  grad- 
uate a  student  from  the  high  school  without  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry.  But  the  department  cannot  find  a  place  for  higher  al- 
gebra in  the  above  civic  course. 

A  course  something  like  Course  II.  above,  modified  to  suit  local 
conditions,  would  certainly  be  a  better  preparation  for  teaching  rural 
and  graded  schools  than  Course  I.,  now  in  use  in  our  best  high 
schools.  Course  II.  would  certainly  better  meet  the  wants  and 
needs  of  that  large  class  of  high  school  pupils  who  engage  in  busi- 
ness and  the  activities  of  life.  For  those  towns  that  can  run  both 
courses.  Course  I,  abundantly  fits  high  school  pupils  to  enter  col- 
lege according  to  present  requirements.  But  why  is  not  the  pupil 
who  takes  Course  II.  with  no  intention  of  following  it  by  a  course 
in  college  as  thoroughly  well  prepared  to  profit  by  a  college  course, 
if  he  afterwards  finds  he  can  go  to  college,  as  is  his  classmate  who 
has  taken  Course  I.?  Course  I.  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
Kobinson,  principal  of  the  St.  Paul  High  School,  and  is  substantially 
the  scientific  course  now  in  force  in  the  Central  High  School  at 
St.  Paul.  Course  II.  was  prepared  by  the  department  to  parallel 
Course  I.,  and  is  hereby  suggested  as  a  basis  for  a  course  in  our 
state  high  schools.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  running  of  these  two 
parallel  courses  does  not  double  the  work  and  cost  of  running  the 
high  school,  as  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  work  of  pupils  in  Course 
II.  is  taken  with  classes  in  Course  I.,  and  under  the  same  instruc- 
tors. 

Furthermore,  each  high  school  might  permit  pupils  who  have 
not  the  time  to  take  more  than  one  or  two  years'  high  school  work 
to  elect  the  following  course,  to  be  taken  with  the  regular  classes 
for  that  year's  work.  If  such  a  flexible  course  is  adopted,  every 
objection  that  has  been  urged  against  our  high  schools  will  be  re- 
moved. It  is  true  that  the  work  of  the  eight  grades  below  the  high 
school  does  fit  a  pupil  for  admission  to  the  high  school,  but  it  does 
not  prepare  them  to  engage  in  business,  to  fill  a  clerkship,  or  to* 
teach  an  elementary  school.  It  is  true  that  for  those  who  can  spend 
only  one  or  two  years  in  the  high  school,  the  work  of  the  first  one  or 
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two  yeacrs  in  the  high  school  is  not  at  all  what  they  need.  But  the 
year's  work  outlined  below  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  exactly  what  they 
need,  and  while  it  is  insufficient  for  the  above  purposes,  it  will  make 
them  better  and  more  efficient  clerks,  business  men  and  teachers 
than  one  year  in  the  study  of  Latin,  algebra  and  rhetoric,  or  a 
modern  language,  general  history  and  algebra  will  make  them. 

3  Penmanship  and  Commercial  Arithmetic.  ^ 

3  Commercial  Geography.  j 

2  Business  Forms  and  Letter  Writing.         y  For  the  entire  year. 

5  American  History  and  Commerce.  ', 

2  Civics  and  Taxation.  J 

J.  H.  LEWIS, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Sept.  26,  1900. 
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